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mediate Policies. 
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magnificent piano without the labor or: 
the drudgery of years of practice or study— 
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enables you to do this with the technique 
and expression of the virtuoso. 
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WHERE IS THE LADY? 
Marcel Duchamp’s ‘“‘Nude Descending a Staircase.” A sample of the cubists’ art shown at the First 
International Exhibit of Modern Art? (illustrating sketch ‘The Ragtime Painter-Man,” page 250) 
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ITH an extra session of Congress underjway and the innovations of a 
new administration being tried out and tested, the machinery of the 
Democratic administration has fairly begun to work. The visit of 


‘President Wilson to the Capitol to read his ‘‘address’’ to Congress, instead 


of delivering the conventional written message, was one of the features. 
Although there were apprehensions concerning a speech ‘‘from the throne,” 
nothing approaching imperialistic methods occurred, for President Wilson 
prefaced what he had to say with a brief extemporaneous introduction which 
allayed all antagonism, and proceeded to voice a manly and really democratic 
policy. The President not only spoke to Congress, but also held conferences 
with the Finance Committee of the Senate, in this way launching new methods 
of keeping in close personal touch with men and events at the Capital. 

There have been frequent conferences at the.White House between the 
President and Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, the “‘man of the hour’’ during 
the period of tariff-making. The President was evidently determined to 
shake every ounce of protection out of the bill submitted, and even before 
Congress convened, it was in the air at the White House that downward 
tariff revision should come with a thud. 

The first three months of the Wilson administration have found the 
President pursuing in Washington the same methods that he formerly em- 
ployed at Trenton. The personnel of the calling list at the executive office 
has perhaps changed and broadened, but the routine continues’ the same. 


* * * * * 


HE languid days of late spring do not make work in the Capital City 
any more alluring, for the fishing and golfing season is open, and base- 
ball games were scheduled after the President had duly christened the 

ball with an autograph and tossed it toward the diamond. The executive 
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PRESIDENT WILSON ADDRESSING CONGRESS 
Before a joint session of the Senate and House, the President delivered his tariff message personally in the 
House of Representatives. This is the first time an Executive has addressed Congress in session since 1801 


opening of the baseball season interfered with the regular ‘‘newspaper cabi- 
net’”’ meeting on Thursday, but on Friday the members of the press met in 
the Circular Room. The desk was decorated with a bouquet of red carna- 
tions and covered with papers and documents, and the President, standing 
back of his chair, watched his visitors come in as if it was one of his 
classes in college. For a moment there was an awkward silence, then a pleas- 
ant smile relieved all embarrassment; the ice was broken, and questions on 
varied subjects—the situation in China, the Japanese problem, the new gov- 
ernor of Alaska and whether he must be a resident or not, etc.—came thick and 
fast from around the table. 

These informal weekly meetings between the President and the press 
promise to become one of the most popular features of the Wilson admin- 
istration. Already other departments are adopting this new method of 
procedure. After four in the afternoon the members of the press are received 
at the State Department, where Secretary Bryan appears, smiling and cordial, 
to hand out typewritten statements, supplemented by some discussion of 
timely topics. Surely, as one Washington sage remarked, the long-suffering 
reporter is beginning to come into his own. 


* * * * * 


NNOUNCEMENT has been formally made that President Wilson is 
to make his summer home in New Hampshire at ‘“‘Harlakenden,” 
the beautiful estate owned by Winston Churchill, author of “Richard 

Carvel.’’ The President will take up his residence there upon his return from 
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Panama and the Canal Zone, 
which he will visit as soon as 
possible after Congress ad- 
journs—a date now indefinite 
on the official calendar. 


* * * 


OCIETY in Washington has 
agreed that the President 
knows his history well, and 

that Jefferson himself could not 
outdo the new chief executive 
in simplicity. He shies at for- 
mality, and often in the evening 
escapes the exactions of social 
duties by visiting the home of 
his Secretary, where the six live- 
ly young Tumultys are always 
ready to play until bedtime. On 
other nights, the President may 
stroll over to the Capitol with 
his daughters. 

* In the afternoon at 2.30 a 
public reception is held in the 
East Room. Recently the girls 
of a fashionable woman’s college 
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MRS. OLLIE M. JAMES 
The brilliant young wife of the Senator from Kentucky. 


attended and there was a flood- Mrs. James came to Washington as a bride, for she was 

° £14: : married in 1903, her husband's first year in Congress. 
tide of new millinery creations. She is a native Kentucky beauty and a special favorite 
Mrs. Wilson joined her husband in social Washington 


in the receiving line, and three 
hundred and fifty people passed by in twelve minutes. As many as fifteen 
hundred people have been received by the President in one afternoon, and it 
was humorously suggested that in this form of afternoon exercise Mr. Wilson 
uses his right hand, while in the morning the “left hand”’ is given to some 
of the ardent office-seekers. 

* * * * * 


HEN Hon. Josephus Daniels began his work as Secretary of the Navy 
he found one desk in his office liberally supplied with pencils. Theré 
were blue pencils, indelible pencils, common lead pencils—in fact 

all kinds of pencils coyly reposed there awaiting use. 

When the Secretary sat down, it is reported that he selected the biggest, 
bluest “pencil in the lot; and began to edit everything that was left around, 
whether naval reports, summaries, digests or appropriations. It seemed 
like the old days when he was building up the Raleigh Observer down in North 
Carolina. 

Veritable armfuls of mail are brought to Secretary Daniels, and he “‘goes 
over it’’ just as he would sift out good copy from his correspondents at home. 
Like the newspaper editor, also, he has no regular restrictive ‘‘hours,’’ and 
his friends usually know that they will find him “in,” day or night. Things 
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move so rapidly with him that on the occasion of the ‘‘Gridiron Dinner’’ he 
could not find time to go home and dress. His evening attire was hastily 
brought to the office and all went well until—alack and alas—there was a tie to 
be tied. The services of Secretary Banks, the stenographers, clerks and 
watchman were all enlisted, but the tie refused to be tied. The magic sailor’s 
knot would not loop in the precincts of the Naval Department. In despera- 
“tion the attendants began the chorus, ‘‘Blest be the tie,’’ etc., while the 
watchman went outside and said things on behalf of the party. 

Nevertheless, the Secretary of the Navy arrived at the Gridiron Club 
ready for the barbecue, though the reporter who told him how “unusually 
fit” he was looking still wonders why such an innocent remark should call 
forth peals of laughter from Josephus Daniels. 


* * * * * 


HESE are busy days at the White House. President Woodrow Wilson 
rises early, has breakfast at 8.30 and is at work at nine. He shaves 
himself, and the barbers of Presidents Roosevelt and Taft are ‘“‘without 

occupation.” President McKinley was able to perform the operation without 
a glass in front of him, while President Wilson uses glasses upon a glass. 

The President is a firm advocate of the simple life. He seldom remains 
up later than eleven o’clock and even on the night of his inauguration it is 
said that he excused himself at 10.30 and retired, so the orders are “‘lights 
out” at 1l—a contrast to the midnight lights often burning to two or three 
o’clock in the morning, when President Taft was in the White House. Presi- 
dent Wilson is an advocate of sleep—he requires, it is said, nine hours, though 
Napoleon may have decreed five hours sufficient and Edison three. The new 
President has a fondness for guests at luncheon, and delights in an old- 
fashioned visit. He has his dinner hour at seven sharp, instead of at eight, as 
during the previous administration, and some say he has alluded to the 
evening meal oftentimes as “‘supper.”’ 

* * * * * 


HE four hundred and thirty-five members of Congress seemed to be 

packed rather snugly together as they filed in to try the new seating 

arrangement of the House of Representatives. The old desks have 
been discarded, and there will be no more writing of letters or pasting of 
postage stamps while a thrilling oration is being delivered from the rostrum. 
The Congressman who has no interest in proceedings will hereafter find no 
relief except to take a quiet nap. 

Under the new dispensation each Congressman’s allotment in the House 
consists of one good, big seat, ‘“‘as comfortable as those in a hotel lobby,” 
and a large brass cuspidor, which reposes hard by. Seen from the front of the 
House, these cuspidors are as conspicuous as an armor-plated door knob. 
Perhaps some of the boys who are now employed in polishing the cuspidors 
may finally emulate Sir Joseph Porter in ‘‘Pinafore,’’ who “polished up the 
handle of the big front door’’ and rose to distinction. 

. Even the color of the House carnation has changed—for Speaker Clark 
wears a white flower, where Speaker Cannon wore red. Secretary Bryan 
also prefers white, so the ancient floral distinctions of the English War of the 
Roses find their later types in the party emblems of the American Republic. 



































THE LATE J. PIERPONT MORGAN 
The monetary sphinx of Wall Street and until disarmed by death the financial monarch of the new world. 
Also a generous patron of art; a man of many public and secret charities; and in his home life a loving son, 
husband and father 
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UNITED STATES TREASURER JOHN BURKE 
Who arrived in Washington April lst to take up the duties of his new post. As Governor of North Dakota 
Mr. Burke was recognized as one of the leading political forces of the West 


HE successor of Carmi Thompson as treasurer of the United States is 
7 former Governor John Burke of North Dakota, who arrived in Wash- 
ington two weeks ahead of time and worked without pay, getting every- 
thing shipshape for a good beginning April first. Governor Burke’s ap- 
pointment as United States Treasurer was one of the first made by President 
Wilson and was generally looked upon as one of the best deserved. John 
Burke is one of the strong and sturdy characters of the West, who was a 
Democrat when Democrats were scarce in North Dakota. Through sheer 
personality he carried the state against strong Republican opponents. He 
always wore a fur-lined coat on his picturesque campaigns, and his candi- 
dacy became inseparably associated with his heavy overcoat. When the 
battleship ‘‘North Dakota” was launched he came on to Boston and got lost 
in the crooked streets, but was rescued by a newspaper man who recognized 
the fur collar on the wanderer’s overcoat. | 
Although he is proudly claimed as a real son of the West, yet John Burke 
is of good old New England stock, and he never takes a trip East but he dis- 
covers some new family connections. When last in Boston he discovered a 
real fifth cousin in Dr. Loring W. Puffer, a prominent resident of Brockton, 
Massachusetts. Whether in the East or in the West, John Burke has a host 
of friends. The people of the United States are now expressing the same 
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confidence in him as their Treasurer as did his northwestern constituents when 
with buckboard in summer and sleigh in winter he made his canvass from 
house to house and won the enduring confidence of the farmers and voters of 
North Dakota. 


* * * * * 


T was a bright Sunday in Washington, and President Wilson and his family 
had attended church. The police surrounded the temple of worship to 
keep back the curious crowds, but even the blue coats could not repress 

the little folks who gathered about the doors on the way to Sunday School. 
President Wilson passed quietly out in his most dignified manner, doubtless 
trying to recall the text of the sermon, as he pulled on his gloves. Then a 
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PRESIDENT WILSON LEAVING CHURCH 
A view of President and Mrs. Wilson and the Misses Margaret, Eleanor and Jessie Wilson coming from services 
on Sunday; the church surrounded by police in order to keep back the curious crowds 


tiny tot in the crowd spoke up to her big sister: “I wonder if he used to go 
to Sunday School?’’ Miss Jessie Wilson burst into a laugh, her mother and 
sisters smiled, and the President put his hand to his mouth and coughed. 
He nodded approvingly as the little one’s sister answered, “Certainly; he 
never could have been President if he hadn't.” 

The comments of the average American throng, whether children or 
grown-ups, are always most interesting, and I often wish that a phonograph 
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could be arranged to catch the remarks of the crowd in all their expressive 
and original freshness. Some public men might perhaps be a little different 
in their manner could they overhear the opinions expressed as they pass by 
in the supreme dignity of their present elevation. 


* * * * * 


PROFILE view of the President reveals a firm-set chin that indicates 

determination, and although he has a happy faculty of meeting various 

delegations with pleasant and timely questions and answers, yet there 
is an impenetrable immobility in his features that reminds one of the quiet 
reserve power limned by great painters in the portraits of dead and gone 
statesmen whose names and policies are still household words. 

Asked concerning the proposition of having the government clerks at 
Washington begin work at eight instead of nine o’clock, the President laugh- 
ingly said that he had only heard of the movement through the newspapers, 
adding that he was not sure that such a movement would be altogether 
popular in his own individual instance. Attired in a business suit, with a 
lavender necktie and simple stickpin, he sat in the President’s chair just as 
he formerly occupied the professor’s chair at Princeton. 


* * * * * 


XPONENTS of the new administration are full of social activity in the 
early springtime. Washington has a peculiar fascination for women. Ask 
any Congressman why he desires to remain in Washington and he will 

answer, ‘My wife likes it.” ‘It is the woman in the case,” remarked a cyni- 
cal bachelor Congressman, ‘‘who decides upon Washington.’’ Once immersed 
in the whirl of society, where national celebrities, past and present, mingle 
freely together, the woman in Washington is soon under that fascination of 
society which is so often read about and so seldom experienced elsewhere. 
The first extra session of a Democratic House and Senate was coeval with 
an overture of social liveliness that took some of the sharp edge off the 
tariff axe. 

As was anticipated, many new society leaders have appeared in Washing- 
ton, largely from the South, and there follows a renaissance of the spirit 
of true Southern hospitality and delicately toned courtesy and attention in 
social affairs, such as has not been known for years past. 


¥ * * * * * 


HE adoption of the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution, pro- 
viding for the direct election of Senators by the people, is likely to 
change the personnel of the Senate, as primaries affected the House. 

The old type of personal leadership, prominent at conventions and expert 
in directing public opinion and enthusiasm, is doomed and will soon be as 
extinct as the dodo. 

The new order of things decrees that the Senators must be chosen in the 
silent political cloister of the primary. The canvass in the campaign for the 
primary has been greatly improved by the facility for scattering literature 
over the country through the rural free delivery routes. It is not necessary 
to go to little meetings and hear questions discussed and argued as in the old 
pioneer days. The festive and frequent circular tells the whole story, and 
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the senatorial timber of the future will depend on the campaigning qualities 
of the newer ‘‘elections by mail’’ method, rather than on the old and impressive 
leadership in gatherings of men, the action of delegates under the enthusiasm 
of a party platform, and thrilling personal debate and discussion, as in the 
days of Lincoln and Douglas. Get the circular and follow-up system started, 
and keep the rubber stamp busy, and a Senator is created. He does not have 
to appear in person—others can write his campaign circulars. He must only 
appear in person to be sworn in. That much of the old method remains. 


* * * * * 


‘ 


O get a glimpse of the real man you have to see Secretary Joseph P. 
Tumulty with his hat off. When you find him seated in the family 
circle, with the baby on his knee, and surrounded by his wife and six 

children, you can understand why Mr. Tumulty has a good deal of human 





SECRETARY TUMULTY AND HIS FAMILY 
A photograph taken in the Tumulty home showing the Secretary to the President and Mrs. Tumulty and their 
six children. From left to right, the children are Joseph, Mary, Catherine, Alicia, Philip (on his father’s knee), 
Grace : 


nature about him. The way he handles visitors at the White House indicates 
that he is free from the icy formality sometimes assumed to support secre- 
tarial dignity. He talks straight out, frankly and freely, and the work which 
he began with Woodrow Wilson as Governor of New Jersey he is now carrying 
on well with his chief in the presidential chair. Secretary Tumulty has little 
time for social affairs, for he spends long hours at the executive office, and is 
generally glad at night to find time for a rollic with the children at home. 
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BOUT this time all new officials are being photographed at their desks. 
A Assuming their most dignified expression, and taking their “‘pen in 
hand”’ according to the old rules for letter writing, they submit to being 
portrayed, in the hope that a “legitimate” pose will offset the impression 
conveyed to readers by the ubiquitous snapshot man, who seemingly has 
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HON. CHARLES P. HIGGINS OF MISSOURI 
The new Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate. He succeeds Sergeant Edgar Livingstone Cornelius 


“caught” the unwary official everywhere except at work. Accordingly, Hon. 
Charles P. Higgins of Missouri, the new Sergeant-at-arms of the Senate, is 
presented in the corner room, pen in hand, poised for the execution of his 
official duties. Mr. Higgins’ appointment has already proved popular among 
the members of the Senate. He understands what is to be done by the Ser- 
geant-at-arms, and the august dignity of the Senate will be rigorously upheld 
under his administration without, however, affecting the democratic simplicity 
which is characteristic of the men from Missouri. 


* * * * * 


\ X JHEN the suffragettes marched to the Capitol on April 7th to present 
their petition in the Senate Building, there was one among them who 
enjoyed the unique distinction of having been the governor of a state 

and commonwealth. Although the -state of Oregon but recently adopted 

“votes for women,’’ yet one of the gentler sex has already acted as its chief 

executive. When Governor Chamberlain was selected by the people of 

Oregon as United States Senator, he came on to Washington to take the 

oath of offige. There was no lieutenant-governor, and in the meantime the 
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Governor’s secretary took the reins and became acting governor. In this 
case the secretary to the Governor happened to be Mrs. C. B. Shelton, and 
thus it was that a lady was absolutely and officially the ruling head of the 
State until the return of Governor Chamberlain. It was especially fitting 
that Mrs. Shelton should hold this office, for her father was one of the first 
pioneers who journeyed ‘‘around the Horn’’ and settled in Oregon. Mrs. 
Shelton is now clerk of the Committee on Public Lands of the United States 
Senate, one of the best positions in the public service. During the Inaugura- 
tion, when women visitors from home called at her office they addressed Mrs. 
Shelton formally as ‘‘Governor,’’ insisting that as she once held the office she 
should properly be addressed 
by that title. It was remarked, 
however, that no one made the 
fatal error of referring to her as 
““governess.”’ 


* * * 


ANY of the new Congress- 
men enjoy the distinction 
of being ‘‘successor to so- 

and-so,’”” naming some man re- 
cently famous in the annals of 
national legislation, a distinction 
that too frequently has waned 
when the ‘“‘successor’’ fails to 
measure up to the ability and 
character of his predecessor. 
Thus the location of the homes 
of the leaders shift about the 
country. 

Hon. Robert F. Broussard of 
Louisiana, who made a valiant 
fight to protect the sugar inter- 
ests of his state, has the distinc- 
tion of eight years of congression- 
al and senatorial service ahead sie. C. eae 
of him—two years as Represen- Who acted as Governor of Oregon in February and March, 
tative and six as Senator, and is 1909, in the absence of Governor Chamberlain, for whom 

ie she was private secretary. Mrs. Shelton is now clerk of the 
the only man who ever enjoyed Senate Committee on Public Lands 
this peculiar distinction. He is 
descended from the old Acadian French who were driven from Minas Basin, 
now Wolfville, Nova Scotia, the ‘“‘Land of Evangeline,” by the British in 
1755, and every one in Louisiana seems to be related to ‘‘Cousin Bob.” The 
story is told that when some of his constituents were requested to vote for 
President Wilson they replied ‘‘go to Cousin Bob, he will appoint him.’”’ Such 
faith and confidence on the part of his Creole constituency is a rare instance 
of political cohesiveness. Mr. Broussard has the rare gift of being in com- 
plete sympathy with his peopie; he knows their family life and their hopes 
and their ambitions. As an old farmer of Vermilion Parish said to a northern 
traveler, “Why, Cousin Bob’s just one of our own.’ 
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ITH a gallantry that would have made the traditional Spanish cavalier 
envious, former Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson, as one of his | 
last official acts, presented a diploma to Miss Viola Lewis as the 

champion farmer of America. Miss Lewis made fifty-three dollars net cash 
from a tenth of an acre of ground planted in tomatoes, and was a lively com- 
petitor with the champion boy corn growers. A special reception was held 
in honor of the embryo farmers by President Taft, and while at the White 
House they were all photographed with the President, and will have the 
further honor of seeing themselves in moving pictures. Fifteen states are now 
represented by the champion boy corn growers, and sixteen of the champions 
came from Illinois. 

The record of the Agricultural Department under Secretary James Wilson, 
who served longer in the Cabinet than any other American, will form a notable 
chapter in the history of the country. No question is of greater importance 
than the development of agriculture to meet the increasing wants and needs 
of the people, by stimulating in- 
tensive farming, and making the 
land produce more to keep pace 
with the needs of an” increased 
population. 

* * * 


HE careers of the Demo- 

cratic Senators and Repre- 

sentatives who are now 
taking their places as leaders in 
the new Congress present many 
interesting phases of American 
political life. Some years ago 
when George Earle Chamberlain, 
now Senator from Oregon, be- 
came a candidate for Governor 
of his state, he visited the lumber 
camps, ate beans, wore macki- 
naws and talked with the boys. 
He also made the rounds of the 
sheep ranches and had many 
other rural experiences that have 
since served him in good stead. 


Senator Chamberlain is a 
SENATOR GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN S h b bi h te h f 
The Oregon Statesman who is Chairman of the Committee outherner if irt ’ t ougn oO 


on Public Lands in the new Congress Northern parentage, and the 
descendant of a long line of dis- 

tinguished ancestors. He is directly descended from Charles Thomson, the 
secretary of the Continental Congress. Senator Chamberlain was born in 
Natchez, Mississippi, in 1854, and after a common school education became 
a clerk. Later, however, he entered the Washington and Lee University, 
and after graduation took the advice off/Horace Greeley and went West. 
He became a country schoolmaster and was soon made deputy clerk of Linn 
County. He was‘ actively interested in the politics of his new state, and 
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served in turn in the state legislature, as district attorney, as the first 
attorney-general of the state, as Governor, and as United States Senator. His 
committee work in the Senate has been notable, and his appointment as 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands in the new Congress has given 


him an opportunity to direct 
work in which he has been 
greatly interested for many 
years. 

* * * 


HE first appointment made 
i in the Post Office Depart- 
ment was that of Daniel 
C. Roper of South Carolina, who 
was named as the First Assistant 
Postmaster General. He is one 
of the busiest of the many gov- 
ernment officials in Washington, 
for he has to deal directly with 
the appointments of the thou- 
sands of postmasters whose com- 
missions are expiring throughout 
the country. Mr. Roper has been 
for many years in Washington 
and has undertaken his new 
work with vigor and spirit. 





* cS * 
: HON. DANIEL C. ROPER 
HEN the Panama-Pacific The new first assistant Postmaster-General, and one of the 
Exposition launched a busiest officials in Washington 


department of Fine 
Arts, they selected as its head Mr. John D. Trask, manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, one of the oldest art institutions in the country. 

Mr. Trask is well fitted for the practical working requirements of the 
Panama Exposition because of his experience in connections with expositions. 
He was United States Commissioner-General of the United States section 
of the Buenos Ayres exposition and seems to have a special appreciation of 
subjects pertaining to the Pan-American country. 

In the classical palace of Fine Arts, built for the Exposition, many of the 
greatest paintings of history will be assembled. Visitors will have an oppor- 
tunity. to see the original paintings of the world’s great masters, and besides 
this there will be an exhibition of contemporary artists, for award. All the 
varied schools of art both in America and in Europe will be represented by 
paintings executed since 1905—even to the cubists and futurists, who have 
caused a sensation in artistic circles. The object of this step is to encourage 
artists of the present day to do their best work, and to develop a spirit of 
appreciation of contemporaneous art. 

Mr. Trask assumed his duties with characteristic business ability and is 
one of the group of men who are giving the best of their genius and experience 
to make altogether memorable the great event on the Isthmus in 1915. 
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MRS. MORRIS SHEPPARD 


The charming wife of Senator Sheppard, of Texas. Mrs. Sheppard was a favorite in Congressional circles, 
and with her husband now figures prominently in the Senatorial set of the new administration 


HERE is always an interest in who shall be the first appointee of a new 
President, and the very first appointment made by Woodrow Wilson 
in which he used his sign manual as President named John H. Marble 

as member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, made vacant by the 
appointment of Chairman Lane as Secretary of the Interior and by the failure 
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of the last Senate to confirm President Taft’s appointment of Mr. Edgar E. 
Clark. Commissioner Clark, formerly president of the railway conductors, 
had been a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission for many years, 
and was originally appointed by President Roosevelt and reappointed by 
President Taft. 

Mr. Marble as a young man came from California as confidential secretary 
to Commissioner Lane. Later he became chief of the Bureau of Inquiry and 
Chairman of the District Rail- 
way Commission. He made a 
record in the Lorimer case, 
having been relieved from the 
work of the commission for that 
purpose. His promotion from 
secretary to the commissioner- 
ship as the first actual appointee 
of President Wilson is looked 
upon as strongly indicating that 
President Wilson will fill posi- 
tions as far as possible with men 
who have the capacity and 
ability to perform the duties of 
their offices. 


-* * * 


HE fate of the English hero, 
Captain Scott, recalls the 
tribute paid by Sir Ernest 

Shackleton to Rear Admiral 
Charles Wilkes, the American 
who first explored the South 
Pacific and Antarctic Continent. 
This was back in the forties, 
and when he discovered Adelie 
Land, prominent scientists bit- 

terly attacked his alleged dis- 
HON. JOHN H. MARBLE OF CALIFORNIA 


iia ty decl mises that the The first appointee of President Wilson, as a member of 
land he described could not the Interstate Commerce Commission 


exist. The American admiral 
was actually court-martialed on charges of fabricating a report that the 
British explorers have since fully verified. 

This was only seventy years ago, and Sir Ernest Shackleton declares that 
Admiral Wilkes in making these discoveries with an ill-equipped expedition, 
achieved results that rank as wonderful in the history of exploration. The 
daughter of Admiral Wilkes still lives in Washington, and a movement is on 
foot to vindicate the memory of the gallant American Admiral and render 
to his family tardy gratitude for his explorations in the Antarctic. Admiral 
Wilkes served with prominence in the Civil War when he was sent out in 
the San Jacinto to look for the Confederate cruiser Sumner, and intercepted 
Mason and Slidell on the British mail steamer Trent. Later he commanded 
the flying squadron that broke up blockade-running in Southern waters. 
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HE simple way in which the White House is protected impressed the 
English visitor at the inaugural who stood outside the gate looking for 
sentinels and guards such as he said were familiar about Buckingham 

Palace. In resonant English he explained how the police, soldiers, watch- 
men and firemen patrol in pairs the corridors of the palace on regular 
beats, how the corridors are kept alight all night, and the watchman has his 
time clock and patrols the corridor every half hour. The telephone exchange 
in the old palace has an opera- 
tor on duty all night, and the 
calls from the various quarters, 
official and semi-official, pour 
in at Buckingham from the 
various ambassadors. When an 
American asked the speaker if 
after all the soldiers on guard 
at Buckingham Palace were not 
more for ornament than use, he 
admitted that it might be so, 
and confessed his disappoint- 
ment in not finding a soldier 
now and then about the White 
House grounds to give the his- 
toric home of the Presidents at 
least some martial and official 
distinction. ‘““The people want 
show—ornamentation—in pub- 
lic life as well as on the stage,” 
he declared. 

And where after all is there 
more tragedy and comedy than 
in making a new “‘cast’’ in the 
world’s governmental affairs? 

* * * 





ECORDS show that up to 


MRS. WILLIAM P. JACKSON date two hundred and 
The beautiful wife of the new Senator from Maryland. * : 
Senator and Mrs. Jackson have leased a handsome resi- seventeen babies in the 
dence in Washington and are entertaining extensively country have been christened 


Woodrow Wilson in honor of 
the new President. Every administration finds admiring fathers and mothers 
giving the name of a public man to their sons. Many times this is desirable 
and other times undesirable, for that there are Abraham Lincoln Joneses, 
James Garfield Browns and Ulysses Grant Smiths, is itself an indication of 
the date of birth. This may not be so objectionable for men, but what havoc 
it would cause if adopted by women, for then there would be no disguising 
the telltale date. The only recourse the child will have in later years is to 
go into court and have his name changed by process of law, for, as the genera- 
tion goes on, the various Woodrow Wilson Smiths. and Browns will be asso- 
ciated with the christening of the Wilson administration, marking the return 
of a Democratic President to power. 


Sa 
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HON. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


The new Assistant Secretary of the Navy. He is the latest of his family name to enter the government service, 
and is a fiffh cousin of the former President. He was the first Democratic Senator from his district in New 
York ‘and is an anti-Tammany man 


ATER does not taste the same from a paper cup as when quaffed 
from the old tin dipper at school or the tin cup at home. ‘Did you 
ever notice how flat water tastes from a china cup?”’ asked a Senator 

with a wry face as he tried to adjust a paper cup to his mouth. ‘“The experts 
will have to make some other’ arrangement than this paper cup business,” 
he murmured, “ to make it entirely popular. The paper cup is one thing that 
people with memories of the old oaken bucket will not tolerate.” 

One hundred and sixty new members took the oath in the House of 
Representatives when the extraordinary session of the Sixty-third Congress 
convened. The problem of how the new members are to be stowed away has 
been a serious one. During the summer there were plans to replace the old 
chairs and desks with benches, as in the British House of Parliament, and 
there is going to be a deficit in office room when the two-year leases of office 
rooms to each Congressman go into effect. 

It is interesting to walk along the corridors and look at the tiny undecipher- 
able names on the door plates, most of which require a telescope or glasses to 
see them at times. But it is also dignified, for as one wit remarked, if the 
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bars were once let down there would be some pretty husky professional signs 
on the doors, showing a variety of types, styles and sizes. There might 
also be posted such friendly notices as “Come in,” ‘Walk in,” or “Make 
yourself at home,” that would engage the attention of copy experts. 
Senator Dixon of Montana had a large sign on his door, ‘‘Walk In,” which 
was copied to some extent, but the average Congressman is content with the 
simple brass plate inscribed with his name. Tourists who are visiting the Cap- 
itol do not rely on the doorplates to locate their home Congressman, but 
on the room number. Times have changed since the old days when the people 
would throng around the offices of Webster and Clay waiting to talk and 
shake hands with their favorite leaders and Congressmen. The legislator 
of our day may yet, alas,.be- 
come known, like in hotels, as 
“Room 77” or ‘‘Suite 86.” 
* * * 

HEN the three red lights 
flash over the Senate 
doors and the elevators 

_ stop running, the world knows 
that the Executive Session is 
in progress, and one takes an 
especial interest in its proceed- 
ing, as the bills of the Sixty- 
third Congress are passed into 
the slow-grinding legislative 
hopper. 

The Senate chamber as well 
as the House of Representa- 
tives is but poorly ventilated, 
and as the four bells ring to 
announce adjournment, there is 
a rush for the doors, and in the 
clear, balmy air the Senators 
march off down the avenues, 
dismissing automobiles and 

Photo by Clinedinst enjoying the fresh air. Many 
“‘pairs’’ are recorded as start- 

ing off together on their walk, 





HON. JAMES M. BAKER 
The new Secretary of the Senate. He comes from South 2 > . 
Carolina and had the hearty support of Senator Tillman. and one pair especially notice- 


There were several prominent candidates for the office, 
among them Mr. Joseph R. Wilson, the brother of the able are Senator Root and 


President Senator Lodge, who usually 

find their way through the 

lower corridor and stride along at a lively gait, Senator Root swinging a 
cane and Senator Lodge with the erect bearing befitting his long service on 
the Committee on Military Affairs. “There goes the intellectual battery on 
the Republican side of the Senate,” remarked an old-time observer the other 
day, as he saw this notable couple coming with quick steps down Capitol Hill. 
It would, indeed, be interesting to have a stenographic report of the con- 
versation of the Senators as they pair off on their march home. What I have 
heard is not often laden with much legal or political debate, for the relief from 
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the usual formalities and rules of the Senate is very evident in the chatty, 
colloquial conversation indulged in after getting out into the open air, which 
never finds its way into the Senate chamber. One spectator has suggested 
that an outside window would 
change the tone and temper of 
Senatorial debate. 


* * * 


N English judge has clearly 
defined ‘‘ good manners”’ 
as a word having a broader 

meaning than just the conven- 
tional act or attitude of one indi- 
vidual to another. He pointed 
out the domain of human action 
as governed at one extreme by 
positive law and at the other 
by absolute freedom. Between 
these two extremes of positive 
law and absolute freedom comes 
what is recognized as ‘‘man- 
ners.” Manners is the doing of 
that which you are not obliged 
to do. It cannot be called duty, 
says the English philosopher, 
and it cannot be called morals. 
It is the habit of doing right 
when there is no one to make 





you do so but yourself. The Photo by Clinedinst 
domain of manners, being ruled 
by absolute choice, should be MRS. LINDLEY M. GARRISON 

: The wife of the new Secretary of War. She is a lady of rare 
very precious to the human charm and graciousness, and promises to be one of the most 
race, said the judge. it breeds popular matrons in the exclusive Cabinet circle 


spontaneity and originality, and 

within its pale the makers of history find their greatest ideals. He forcibly 
questioned if we are not overdoing legislation, in placing every action of the 
individual or corporation under the domain of law, leaving nothing for set- 
tlement through the cultivation of manners and honor in the highest sense 
‘of the word. 

The simple, old-fashioned sense of duty and manners needs burnishing up, 
declares the judge, and the individual as well as the people must be inspired 
with the responsibility of their own ‘‘manners,’’ now nearly lost in politics. 
This chivalrous spirit of duty and manners lies latent within every individual. 
It was gloriously proven in the great Titanic disaster, when the gentlemen 
insisted on ‘‘Ladies first,” feeling this sentiment so strongly that even death 
could not deter them from their innate sense of heroic duty or “manners.”’ 
This recalled the familiar old saying of William of Wykeham that “manners 
makyth man,’’ and as understood by the eloquent British solon meant that 
the sense of obedience to unenforceable obligations was the manners that 
“maketh 'man.” As men are made, so are nations and peoples developed. 
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T the extra session of Congress there was a new drawing of seats. The 
old-fashioned lottery spirit has never been wholly eliminated from the 
Capitol at Washington. It will be remembered that the money orig- 

inally raised for building the Capitol was collected by a lottery. Lotteries in 


Photo by Clinedinst . 





THE NEW BENCHES IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
To make room for the new members of the Sixty-third Congress, the desks in the House were replaced by 
benches, a new order of seating which meant ‘“‘first come first served” at the opening of Congress 


. those days were quite respectable, brigands were highly reputable in certain 
periods of the world’s history, and Cornish pirates were respected citizens of 
their towns in their heyday. 

The seats were allotted to the new Representatives according to the old 
order, ‘‘first come, first served,’ but some of the last became first, as in the 
Scriptures. This recalls the story of Judge Page Morris, now on the bench in 
Duluth, Minnesota, and a former member of Congress. Although he was 
left-to the last, Morris obtained a seat in the rear diagonal corner, which had 
something of the aspect of a loge box. In this seat he was only a little less 
distinctive than the Speaker himself, and he gracefully occupied his place 
of honor, overlooking the cluttered proximity of ordinary chairs. 

It was Congressman Morris who prepared an amendment to the Nicaragua 
Canal Bill when it came up in the House, which was voted down, but the idea 
of which was afterward crystallized and elaborated in the Spooner bill in the 
Senate, under which the Panama Canal was built. He had given notice of 
ihe amendment two or three days before it was offered, but when the time 
‘ame for offering it, while he had prepared it, in order to obtain votes for 
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its passage, he had to give over the distinction of introducing it to another. 
The ambition of a Congressman is to frame a bill that will carry his name 
imperishably on down through the pages of history and the Congressional 
Record, but many Congressmen, like Judge Morris, have been obliged to 
forswear the honor of having their own bill properly christened in order to 
have the bill passed. 


% * * * 


NE of the first matters taken up by President Wilson in his preliminary 
unofficial message was the freedom of the Philippines. No sooner was 
this known than there was great activity among the friends and followers 

of Aguinaldo in the Islands of the Orient. One of the pledges included in the 
Baltimore platform was recalled by the speech of President W*' on at Staun- 
ton, Virginia, his birthplace, wherein he stated that he hoped conditions would 
soon arise whereby the Philippines could be made free. The islands, he in- 
sisted, were like the inaugural ball, ‘“expensive and unnecessary,’’ and ‘‘a special 
menace in time of war,’’ so let them go their way. Their neutrality will be 
insured, President Wilson believes, because no other nation wants the Islands, 
not even Japan, their northern neighbor. The opportunity has existed for 
more than a thousand years, but no one has seemed to want to possess them. 

Representatives from the islands who are interested in independence 
made an effort immediately after inauguration to hasten the time when 
they can take their place among the free and independent nations of the earth, 
and as one Congressional cynic remarked, “‘repay Uncle Sam in the ungracious 
way that Cuba did.”’ Therefore the project for freeing the Philippines is being 
handled warily, so that when they are free, they will remain free, and prove 
themselves capable of stable self-government. 

* oa cd * * 

HE address by Senator Root on the obligation of the United States to 
keep strictly to her treaty stipulations in the matter of the Panama 
Canal tolls was listened to by a large and intensely interested audience. 

Many members of the House of Representatives came over to hear the address, 
which was pronounced one of the most able and scholarly ever heard at the 
Capitol. ; 

He appealed to the Senate of the United States to make no departure from 
the announced rule of perfect equality and opportunity in the use of the 
Panama Canal, by seeking a special advantage for itself, in what he believed 
to be a violation of the obligations and spirit of a treaty. ‘A decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind”’ as set forth in the Declaration of Independence 
was made by Senator Root the keynote of his masterly address. He pleaded 
with Congress either to submit to an impartial tribunal the question whether 
we are right; so that if we are right, we may be vindicated in the eyes of all 
the world; or if wrong in our contention, by a repeal of the provision and a 
retirement from the position which we have taken. 

He reviewed in a careful record various treaties and pointed out the Clayton 
Bulwer treaty of 1850, by which Great Britain agreed with the United States 
that neither government should “ever obtain or maintain for itself any exclu- 

_ sive control over the ship canal.” While this had special reference to the 
Nicaraguan route, the intent was to cover any route that might later be 
chosen. The fundamental principle about the treaty of 1850 was the main- 
tenance of equal privileges between the citizens of the United States and of 
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Great Britain in any canal that 
might be constructed. Many 
sidelights of history were thrown 
upon the question. 

In 1901 Senators Spooner 
and Hanna practically changed 
the judgment of the Senate as 
to the proper route for the 
Canal. The Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty resulted from an applica- 
tion to Great Britain for a recon- 
sideration of the whole matter, 
and the final treaty as ratified 
by the Senate continued the 
greater part of the provisions 
of the earlier instruments, but 
somewhat modified or varied 
the amendments which had 
been made by the Senate to 
that earlier treaty. 

He called attention to the 
fact that in 1832 Henry Clay, 
then Secretary of State under 
President John Quincy Adams, 
insisted that “If a canal across 

ssiiie: wiakanie aaiiiniet the Isthmus be opened, so as to 

The winsome young daughter of Senator Porter J. Mc- admit the passage of sea vessels 

Cumber of North Dakota, and a favorite in Washington from ocean to ocean, the benefit 

of it ought not to be exclusively 

appropriated to any one nation, but should be extended to all parts of the 

globe upon the payment of a just compensation for reasonable tolls.” The 

treaty with the Republic of Panama was reslated and Senator Root’s argu- 

ment was an appeal to the sound thought and sober sense of a people who 
regard integrity as a virtue of the nation as well as of an individual. 

The history of the diplomacy of the Suez Canal was also referred to as in 
some degree forming a basis for the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The Senator 
insisted that it is not a question as to our right to remit tolls to our coastwise 
commerce, but rather a question as to whether we can impose tolls upon 
British commerce when we have remitted them to our own. The right to allow 
our own ships to go through the canal without paying tolls is not disputed, 
but to charge tolls against other ships when we do not charge them against 
our own, involves a question of international right or duty, and depends on 
the interpretation of the treaty. He read the resolution adopted by the 
House of Commons in 1893, when it was agreed that any disputes arising be- 
tween the two governments, United States and America, should be referred 
to arbitration. He insisted that we would convict ourselves of revolting 
hypocrisy and could not maintain our national self-respect if this question 
was not at least submitted to arbitration. He recalled the messages of Presi- 
dents Arthur, Harrison, Cleveland, McKinley and Roosevelt, and bearing 
upon this great international question, his conclusion rang with an appeal to 
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the Senate to put aside all petty advantages and in the glow of successful 
achievement preserve undiminished the bright and inspiring ideal which has 
“enabled free America to lead the world in its progress toward liberty and 


justice.” 
* * * * * 


ISITORS to the inauguration in March will never forget the splendid 
service rendered by the Boy Scouts on the occasion of the Suffragettes’ 
parade on March third and the inaugural parade of March fourth. 

The little fellows in khaki carrying staves proved to have in them the stuff 
of which real Americans are made. The women suffragists were especially 
appreciative of the Scouts’ assistance, and Mrs: Clara B. Taylor, chairman 
of the committee who carried out the idea which emphasized the gratitude 
of the women, originated, organized and collected the fund for the Boy Scout 
medal. 

Handsome bronze medals, inscribed with the names of the recipients, 
were awarded to two hundred local Boy Scouts, and as many more were sent 
to out-of-town Scouts who assisted in handling the crowds while the suffrage 
parade was passing. The presentation was made in person by Mrs. Taylor 
at one of the Scout meetings. 

Mrs. Taylor had charge of the farm women division of the parade, and 


Photo by the Taylor Studio 





MEDAL PRESENTED BOY SCOUTS BY SUFFRAGETTES 
For gallant services rendered at the women’s inaugural parade. The medal, which is the exact size of the 
reproduction, is bronze and beautifully engraved and inscribed 
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has been one of the most active 
and enthusiastic workers in the 
suffrage movement. She is the 
widow of the late Congressman 
Abner Taylor of Illinois, and from 
early life has been interested in the 
movement, ‘‘Votes for Women.” 
She is fully conversant with politi- 
cal affairs, for her father, as well 
as her husband, were for many 
years leaders in the political life 
of the Middle West. Today there 
are few more effective and effi- 
cient workers in the cause for 
women than Mrs. Clara B. Tay- 
lor, and her work in raising the 
money to award medals to the 
Boy Scouts is an indication of how 
women even in politics still think 
of the “‘little things’’ which are 
often the biggest things of all in 
life. 

Mrs. Taylor received from 
Doctor Anna H. Shaw, president 
of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, the follow- 
ing letters of appreciation in re- 
gard to her work of rewarding 
the Boy Scouts: 


March 24th, 1913. 
Dear Mrs. Taylor:— 
- Iam enclosing a check for $10.00 which 
I am very happy to give for the purpose 
which you ask, namely, to secure medals 





DR. ANNA HOWARD SHAW of appreciation for the Boy Scouts. I also 

The President of the National American Woman Suf-  “Cl0se another check of $10.00 which I 
Aesocietion. Dr. Shaw was latdy in Barone am sure a friend of mine will be glad to 
studying conditions for use in the American campaign have me forward for Her. ..°. 2. have 
of ‘Votes for Women” positively given until I do not know 


where to turn for more, but I wanted to 
help in this Boy Scout appeal, and I am very happy to send these two checks. 


Very truly yours, Anna H. SHAw. 

Dear Mrs. Taylor:— April 8, 1913. 
. Iam very happy to have had my little share in showing my appreciation of the 
splendid work those young men did. . . . I told the great audience yesterday . those little 


lads who so valiantly tried to keep the way clear, when they come of voting age will be voting 
side by side with their mothers, and be proud of the chance. 
Faithfully yours, AnNA HowArpD SHAW. 


Dr. Shaw recently returned from Europe, where she gathered material on 
woman suffrage that will be of great advantage in the American movement of 
“votes for women.”’ As hinted in her letter to Mrs. Taylor, the incident of 
the Boy Scouts’ aid may be taken as significant that the coming generation 
of men—the boys of today—are already in sympathy with and ready to 
champion the cause representing the sex of American mothers. 
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OW it is ‘“‘Professor’’ Taft, of the Yale faculty, and I do not think I ever 
saw a more contented man than the ex-President as he paced calmly 
across the campus associated with so many memories of his college days, 

and realizing that he had attained that distinction that once inspired his 
wonder and awe as an under-graduate. 

He was a member and salutatorian of the class of 1878 and since then 
has in the namie of the republic gracefully welcomed great men and the repre- 
sentatives of many peoples. His quarter of a century of public service in 
the Philippines, Cuba, Panama and as President of the United States will 
make his lectures at Yale of peculiar and forceful interest. His real bent lies 
in the delineation of law as a perfected science, and his chief distinction has 
been in a field in which politics as politics has never entered. 

Free from all the exactions of executive work ex-President Taft in his visit 
to Yale was the picture of a contented and happy man. 


* * * * * 


HE average constituent of a Congressman, when interested in any meas- 
ure, is especially impressed with the slow grind of the legislative mill. 
It seems an interminable time on ordinary matters after a bill is intio- 
duced before the first, second and third rengings occur, and the committees 
have laid their strangle hold 
upon it. It requires a large 
number of men in Washington 
to keep track of bills in the 
different stages. Congressman 
J. Hampton Moore, who is ready © 
for a debate with both fists when 
anything concerning the Quaker 
City appears, tells a Philadel- 
phia story that has been appro- 
priated to illustrate tardy action 
on legislative matters. Ina 
village near Philadelphia the 
inhabitants swarmed about a 
little house near the station. 
The new fire engine had arrived 
and the hose was playing. There 
was intense excitement. The 
captain of the new brigade was 
there in full uniform, and the 
so’'westers were worn with a 
jaunty air. ‘‘How do you gather 
together this splendid fire brig- 
ade?’”’ a stranger marveled. 
“You do not seem to have a fire 
alarm system, ‘or telephone or 
telegraph communications here, Edmonston Photo, Washington, D.C. 
not even a Liberty Bell. How do 


ou summon your fire engines MRS. CLARA B. TAYLOR 
y y Puy gt A leading Washington member of the National American 
and corps to a fire! Woman Suffrage Association 
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“Oh,” drawled the Fire Chief, ‘‘we send them a postal card. That is 
quick enough, for you know we have slow burning fires in this town.” 

But there was nothing slow about the fires burning in J. Hampton’s 
black eyes when he changed the subject to the “fifty-seven varieties’’ of 
Congressmen who visited Philadelphia and promised support on the dry dock 
appropriation, which they forgot after they had returned from Philadelphia 
and the warmth of the pepper-pot had subsided. That explains the rapid 
fire of postal cards from the 
Pennsylvania district that 
poured upon the “‘fifty- 
seven” forgetful Congreés- 
men, remembered by Mr. 
Moore. 

Those postal cards carried 
the call of a traditional 
Philadelphia fire alarm. 





* * * 


ILLS, bills, and then more 
bills, were introduced in 
the early days of Con- 

gress. The hall of the House 
of Representatives was used 
for the Democratic caucus 
on the tariff bill, which was 
taken up schedule by sched- 
ule as though it were on the 
floor of the House, but with- 
out the troublesome interfer- 
ence of Republican discus- 
sion. It was felt this method 
of procedure would better 





iene. ds necssmae aes tend to hold the party vote 

in line. There was some con- 

“THE HAPPIEST COUPLE IN WASHINGTON” fusion in the minds of the 
At least, Mrs. Marshall, who is here snapped with her husband, : 

the Vice-President, declares that there is no happier couple, members as certain schedules 

either in the Capital City or elsewhere and articles were mentioned, 


and questions were asked, 
“What is it?’’ ‘What are they used for?”’ The bill having been made, 
however, the caucus proved little more than a party formality. 

The Republicans called their caucus a conference, and threw open their 
doors in the meek and lowly manner of the minority. Their leaders were 
apparently “‘sitting in judgment’’ and waiting for material to use in the 
1914 bombardment. Senator LaFollette was for a long time preparing a tariff 
bill along protective lines. This recalled the amenities and exchange of com- 
pliments at the Periodical Publishers’ banquet at Philadelphia less than a 
year ago, between Senator LaFollette and President Wilson, in which the 
latter was complimented by the Senator from Wisconsin as being the “‘stuff 
of which Presidents are made.’’ No one can forecast the political allies of a 
year hence. 











An Unaccredited Romance 
in the Life of 


John Howard Payne 


by Myrtis Jarrell 


HOSE who have read the attractive 
+ volume published by the Bibliophile 

Society in Boston under the title 
“The Romance of Mary Wollstonecraft 
Shelley, John Howard Payne, and Wash- 
ington Irving’’ will, perhaps, be interested 
to know that in the checkered life of the 
author of “Home, Sweet Home” there 
was another romantic episode, which proves 
that “his dying forlorn and dejected 
without r having tasted the sweets 
of a héli@P which appeared to him only 
in poetic vision,” was not due, solely, to 
unrequited love for the widow of the poet 
Shelley. For this hitherto unaccredited 
romance belongs to that period of his life 
which may be included between the date 
of his return from London in 1833, after 
having been disillu- 
sioned by the discovery 
that Mrs. Shelley en- 
couraged him only ‘‘as 
a source of an introduc- 
tion” to Washington 
Irving, and that of his 
departure as American 
consul for Tunis. 

Some time after his 
return to New York in 
the year mentioned 
above, Mr. Payne, 
wishing to write for a 
periodical to which he 
was contributor a series 
of articleson the Cher- 
okee Indians, deter- 
mined to go to Georgia 
for the purpose of study- 
ing conditions among 
the Indian tribes that 
were being collected at 





THE LATE JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, THE 
AUTHOR OF “HOME, SWEET HOME” 


that time by means of military aid and 
removed to their reservation. While there, 
in the early months of 1834, he fell in love 
with Mary Hawarden, the only daughter of 
General Edward Hawarden (the name has 
been contracted in America to Harden), a 
wealthy and prominent citizen of that 
state, residing in the town of Athens. 
As he had brought with him letters of 
introduction to the young lady’s father— 
who was the appointed commissioner to 
treat with the Cherokees and Creeks— 
it came about that he was invited soon 
after his arrival to her home. 

“After spending a few days with us,” 
Miss Harden writes of their first acquaint- 
ance, “he and my father, accompanied 
by Ex-Governor Lumpkin and Colonel 
Rockwell, left in my 
father’s private carriage 
for North Georgia,” 
where they were enter- 
tained by Ross, the 
Indian chief. 

* * * 

John Howard Payne 
was then in his forty- 
fifth year. And, though 
in failing health and of 
a despondent nature, 
he is said to have pos- 
sessed much personal 
attractiveness. There 
is mention of his pleas- 
ant conversation, of his 
engaging manners, and 
of good looks, which he 
strove to enhance by 
expensive dress punc- 
tiliously selected in ac- 
cordance with the pre- 
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vailing London mode. It is amusing to 
note Miss Harden’s suggestion that to his 
extremely fashionable appearance might 
be attributed the suspicious attitude 
assumed toward him by the ignorant white 
people in North Georgia, who were totally 
unacquainted with such attire. Whether 
that be trueor no, their distrust, aggra- 
vated by the stranger’s evident sympathy 
with the Indians, became, at last, so con- 
firmed as to cause his arrest and imprison- 
ment on the charge of his being a spy in 
league with the red men. The injustice 
ef that proceeding, as well as the insult 
offered in the harsh treatment of his guest, 
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Rather a common example, alas, of the 
world’s return for priceless benefactions. 
But out of Mr. Payne’s evil fortune “some 
soul of goodness” can be “distilled,” for 
to that unhappy occurrence his intimacy 
with the fair daughter of his host was 
indirectly due. According to her account, 
poor Mr. Payne was so deeply mortified 
by the insult that “no inducement could 
persuade him to meet guests.’”’ He never 
left his room at the tavern except to go 
to the post-office or to General Harden’s 
home, where, in response to gracious 
hospitality, the lonely wanderer felt free 
to enjoy, during a three months’ stay in 
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Home of the sweetheart of John Howard Payne at Athens, Georgia 


aroused a feeling of outrage in General 
Harden, who hastened immediately to 
Milledgeville, then the capital of the state, 
and having obtained from the Governor 
testimonials of the prisoner’s innocence, 
accomplished his release with the utmost 
expedience and took him away to Athens. 
The incident—related in connection with 
that unhappy occurrence by Miss Harden 
—of the poet’s standing one Saturday 
evening beside the window of his adobe 
prison in that remote district and listening 
to the guard’s soft humming of “Home, 
Sweet Home” as he passed back and forth 
below, shows how universally that famous 
song had, even then, taken its hold upon 
the hearts of men, though its author was 
disregarded, and in that instance, abused. 


that community, some of the delights 
and comforts of home life. 

Mary Harden was eighteen years of 
age, a dark-eyed, dark-haired, brilliant 
girl, whose countenance bore traces in 
contour and features of her descent, 
through her mother’s family, from the 
Indian princess, Pocahontas. But though 
undoubtedly handsome, she was noted 
for the more distinctive charm of her beau- 
tifully cultivated mind. Her father, recog- 
nizing early the unusual strength of his 
daughter’s mental qualities, had not only 
bestowed upon her the advantages afforded 
by wealth and gentle birth, but he had 
also directed her education with care. 

Throughout a residence of some dura- 
tion in France, he took pains to procure 
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the services of the best masters for her 
cultivation in music and in French. Conse- 
quently it was no marvel that she became, 
thus early in life, an interpreter of taste 
and skill in the works of the classical 
composers and a scholar in French. When 
one considers, moreover, that this charm 
of mind and of personality was attended 
with those potent yet indefinable graces of 
good breeding and manners, one does 
not wonder that John Howard Payne, who 
declared “‘the union of superior intellectual 
endowments with simplicity . . . and ele- 
vation and purity of character” so rare, 
should have found pleasure in the society 
of this girl. 
* * * 


Unfortunately, it is only by casual 
glimpses that one is enabled to follow 
the course of their friendship; one morning, 
when she was employed with her water- 
colors, he begged for a sketch, of which, 
when it was finished, “he was extremely 
proud”; one afternoon they talked of 
many things while strolling among the 
evergreens and fragrant flowerbeds in the 
old-fashioned garden. Again, one gets a 
glimpse of the girl reading aloud to Mr. 
Payne from Shakespeare’s plays. And 
one may now see in the house where she 
lived a rosewood table at which they used 
to sit of evenings when engaged in Miss 
Harden’s favorite game of chess. “He 
was,” she has recorded, ‘“‘the easiest, most 
charming of companions. Although much 
older than myself, he took a wonderful 
fancy to me. I was fond of music and 
often played for him his own sweet song.” 

He related to her, one is told, the dreary 
circumstances under which he wrote the 
song in London, and as their friendship 
became more intimate, confided the story 
of his pathetic life. Then, in a letter to 
General Harden written in New York two 
years later, one finds this interesting 
passage: “For your daughter’s flattering 
request about ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ do 
me the favor to offer her my best thanks, 
I will write it out for her in my best school- 
boy hand whenever I find an opportunity 
of sending it post-free. No one deserves 
a ‘Sweet Home’ better than she does, and 
no one would be surer to make any home, 
however sweet, still more so by her good- 
ness and genius.” 


He hastens to add that although in some 
places her mere request would be more 


ethan compensation for sending the song, 


yet he belongs to a region where one is 
“not in the habit of doing things without 
large profits’; therefore he demands 
that she send him in return a sketch for 
his album. From these brief glimpses, 
however, one gets no clue to Miss Harden’s 
real feeling toward the melancholy poet. 
Nor is there any record, so far as I am 
aware, of Mr. Payne’s subsequent visits, 
or of their correspondence, with the excep- 
tion of the following letter, which reveals 
in so courtly a manner his love for her: 


MADAME: 

I did for a long time indulge in the falla- 
cious hope that fortune would have favored 
and placed me in a more suitable situation 
for making this communication to you. I 
have unfortunately been disappointed and 
have endeavored to calm my feelings and 
submit to my fate, yet the more I have 
strived to do so, the more have I been con- 
vinced that it would be useless for me any 
longer to attempt to struggle with the senti- 
ments I feel toward you. 

I am conscious of my own unworthiness 
of the boon I desire from you and cannot 
dare ask you to give a decisive answer in 
my favor now, only permit me to hope that 
at some future time I may have the happi- 
ness of believing my affection returned; but 
at the same time I conjure you to remember 
in making up your decision that it is in your 
power to render me happy or miserable. 

Having frequently, through the kind per- 
mission of your honored parents, the pleasure 
of being in your society, I every day find it 
more necessary to come to some conclusion 
as to my future conduct, for when I was 
obliged to leave you it was only to renew 
the agitation of my mind and to contemplate 
the image of one too dear to me to resign 
forever without making an effort I was un- 
equal to when in your presence. 

You will perhaps tell me this is presump- 
tuous on my part. And true it is, I have 
nothing to offer you but a devoted heart and 
hand; however, be assured, Madame, what- 
ever your decision may be, present wish 
for your happiness and welfare shall be the 
first of my heart. 

I have felt it essential to my peace of 
mind that I should inform you of the state 
of my feelings, satisfied that that and your 
amiableness of heart will plead my excuse. 

I entreat you to reply to this letter, if but 
one word. Indeed, ae sure, if you knew 
how anxiously I shall await your answer, 
compassion alone would induce you to send 
me an early answer. 

Allow me, Madame, to subscribe myself 

Your very humble and devoted admirer, 

Joun Howarp PAyng. 
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General Harden, it is thought, did not 
encourage Mr. Payne’s suit to his charming 
daughter. There is no proof of the girl’s 
having encouraged it herself. We know 
only that both she and her lover died un- 
married. 

ok * * 

Perhaps nothing affords a truer insight 
into her character than the well-bred 
reserve with which she guarded this love 
story. An instance of this relates to the 
manuscript of ‘Home, Sweet Home,” 
which was mentioned in the author’s 
letter to her father. No person is known 
ever to have seen it except Miss Harden’s 
cousin and heir, who attests that, in re- 
sponse to her own request, in Miss Harden’s 
old age and long after Mr. Payne’s death, 
she was allowed to look at but not to touch 
the paper or to read it in full. 

“I saw,” said the lady to me, “that it 
was the manuscript in question, signed 
by John Howard Payne. And I saw, 
moreover, that which explained my cou- 
sin’s evident reluctance to show it to me: 
love messages interspersed between the 
stanzas.” The gentlewoman felt, natu- 
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rally, that communications which revealed 
her lover’s most intimate sentiments toward 

“her were to be enshrined within her own 
confidence. 

Mary Harden’s old age was pathetically 
lonely. Having been deprived of her 
fortune by the ravages of war, and having 
suffered the loss of her parents by death, 
she spent her last years in seclusion, 
preferring to devote herself in solitude to 
pursuits intellectual and aesthetic rather 
than to adapt herself to the manners and 
ideas of a new generation. To the last she 
retained her vigor of intellect and that for 
which she was no less distinguished, rare 
personal charm. 

The house in which she lived, though 
now modernized and curtailed of its fine 
grounds, together with the old-fashioned 
garden, is still preserved and revered both 
for her sake and for its association with 
this romance in the life of John Howard 
Payne, with whom the poet Gray alone 
may share the universal love of mankind: 
the one as author of the world’s elegy, 
the other of the world’s best-beloved 
song. 


OLD PORTS 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


] LOVE to wander in the dim old ways 
Where seamen came from countries far and wide; 
The sleepy wharves redolent with the tide, 
The battered ships, gray veterans of grim frays, 
An ancient sailor’s yarns or salty lays— 
They lure me ever to the blue seaside, 


For there I find my dull thoughts vivified 


With musing in the dreams of other days. 
There is a beauty in the oldtime things 


That men have touched and loved, which served their need, 
Yet which they leave when sailing days are done: 
Around old ports the loving fancy flings 
A charm that wakens vanished life and deed, 
And brings back days of glories lost and won. 
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The Bug in His Butter 


by Scammon Lockwood 


myself cavorting around in a Bus- 
ter Brown suit, don’t I? Besides, 
they’re all out of date.” 

“But George,” Mrs. Brown begged, 
“everyone will be dresesd in all sorts of 
funny children’s clothes, And you can 
wear this costume so well because you’ve 
always shaved and have no mustache or 
beard, and it’s so appropriate for Doctor 
Brown to go as Buster Brown.” 

“Oh, it’s ‘appropriate’, is it?” snorted 
the: Doctor, as scornful as he could be. 
“You'll have to explain to my limited 
intelligence just why it’s ‘appropriate’.” 

“Why—why—” Mrs. Brown hesitated. 
She knew it was appropriate, but couldn’t 
exactly explain why. But finally she got 
her idea. 

“Why, it’s a sort of advertisement for 
you. Everyone will say, ‘There’s Doctor 
Brown dressed as Buster Brown—wasn’t 
that a clever idea?’ and of course they 
won’t know it was my idea, but they’ll 
think it was yours, and say that a man 
with such clever ideas must be a good 
doctor, and then when they’re sick, they’ll 
call you up.” 

Right here the Doctor started to inter- 
rupt, but Mrs. Brown had another mild 
inspiration which gave her renewed vocal 
power, and she rushed right on. 

“And George! Just suppose that Mrs. 
Dinglethorn should hear of it. Why, 
you’d rise most immeasurably in her 
estimation.” 


O: yes,” said Doctor Brown, “TI see 


“Oh, would I?” said the Doctor, still 
pushing hard on the scorn pedal. “I 
think I’d find Doctor Worthington Cos- 
grove there tomorrow morning.” 

Mrs. Dinglethorn was a rich old widow 
who thought herself delicate, though she 
ate enormously, and she used to have 
Doctor Brown in attendance almost every 
day. 

Doctor Brown was young and she was 
his only “big’’ patient—not to say that 
she was fat, though in reality this was the 
truth—but she was the only lucrative 
patient that he had. 

Doctor Worthington Cosgrove was the 
“bug” in Doctor Brown’s “butter,” and 
anyone can see that a doctor with such 
a name has an enormous initial advantage 
over a plain Doctor George Brown. Doc- 
tor Brown had often told his wife that he 
didn’t think it was Cosgrove’s real name, 
but he’d just taken it because no one like 
a doctor or an actor or a literary man 
who needed such a name ever had one 
naturally. 

Doctor Cosgrove had the further advan- 
tage of a set of the most beautiful dark 
brown whiskers that one ever saw. “The 
germs’ paradise” Doctor Brown used to 
call them—but that was just jealousy, of 
course. 

Then, in addition to all this, Doctor 
Cosgrove had taken a further advantage 
(being unmarried) by making love to a 
Miss Eulalia Measelberry, who was a 
poor, homely, and ancient relative of Mrs. 
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Dinglethorn’s, and lived with her. When- 
ever Mrs. Dinglethorn was taken ill sud- 
denly and ordered someone to_send for 
Doctor Brown, Miss Measelberry would 
secretly telephone Doctor Worthington 
Cosgrove, and he’d come over, pretending 
to be making a social call on Miss Measel- 
berry. The idea was, of course, that if 
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“But George,”’ Mrs. Brown begged, ‘everyone will be dressed in 


all sorts of funny children’s clothes” 


Doctor Brown ever “slipped up,” why 
Doctor Cosgrove would be “Johnny on the 
spot,” and would get the next chance. 

Naturally Doctor Brown didn’t like the 
idea of Mrs. Dinglethorn’s hearing that 
he had been prancing around in a Buster 
Brown suit. He knew that Miss Measel- 
berry would make the most of it, and as 
she was naturally loquacious, her “most” 
was an enormous quantity. So he stated 
his objections with force. 

“Oh, but don’t you see,” argued Mrs. 
Brown. “She would thoroughly appre- 
ciate the cleverness of it, because you'll 
have to admit that Mrs. Dinglethorn 
certainly has a sense of humor. It would 
be, just as I said, a fine advertisement, 
just like the way you think some kinds of 
soap must be good because there are such 
splendid verses about them.” 

“No, I don’t see,” persisted the Doctor, 
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“and besides, advertising is against pro- 
fessional ethics. So that settles that, and 
what’s more, Mrs. Dinglethorn might send 
for me this very evening. In fact, I think 
it highly probable that she will. I know 
she was going to have mince pie for dinner. 
I’ve warned her against it repeatedly. 
Separated, she and mince pie are violent 
affinities; united, they at once 
become deadly enemies. If she 
eats any mince pie, she’s sure to 
send for me. I’ve never known 
it to fail.” 

“Now you know, George, that’s 
no excuse. Amelia has a tele- 
phone.” 

“What good would that do? 
I’d be dressed as Buster Brown. 
I’ll leave it to anyone if a large, 
wealthy lady, suffering from acute 
indigestion, would take any sort 
of a prescription from a physician 
who appeared at her bedside 
disguised as Buster Brown.” 

“O George, you make such 
absurd and illogical objections. 
Have you no confidence at all 
in my resources?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Of course I’ve got all that 
provided for. You will take your 
regular clothes in a suitcase with 
you. Don’t you see? It’s per- 
fectly safe. And you'll really be 
a great deal nearer Mrs. Dinglethorn 
over at Amelia’s than if you were at 
home.” 

This was true and the Doctor couldn’t 
think of another objection, so he just sort 
of growled, as a man does when he knows 
that he’s got to give in in a minute or two. 
Mrs. Brown kept right on. 

“Why, you wouldn’t be at ease in a 
regular suit, with everyone there in fancy 
dress. Deever Smuckert is going to dress 
as Little Lord Fauntleroy. You won’t 
look any funnier than he will.” 

“That’s absolutely a cinch,” replied 
the Doctor. 

“And there’s Mrs. Cooper Danrib 
coming as Little Bo Peep; and you know 
how straight-laced she is.” 

“Yes, I know,” snorted the Doctor. 
‘And I sometimes wonder—professionally, 
of course—how her health stands it.” 
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Mrs. Brown didn’t pay any attention 
to this. It wasn’t the first time that the 
Doctor had “roasted”? Mrs. Danrib be- 
cause he thought she laced too tight. 
She had big hips and she had to lace, and 
Mrs. Brown knew all about that and 
sympathized with her, the way women do. 

“You know I don’t mean that. I mean 
that she’s a very proper person and never 
does anything out of the way. Yet she’s 
coming dressed as oddly as anyone.” 

“But—but,” suddenly demanded the 
Doctor, “‘you told me only yesterday that 
she was going to California for the winter.” 

“Yes, she is, but just to show how much 
she thinks of Amelia, and of helping to 
make her affair a success, she has delayed 
her departure a whole day. She doesn’t 
leave until tonight. She’s going straight 
from Amelia’s to the train in a taxi. She 
won’t even stop tochange. It’s all planned. 
She’ll put on a long cloak over her costume 
and get right into her compartment on the 
train.” 

“That’s all right for her,” said the 
Doctor. “She can afford compartments 
to California and taxicabs.” 

“Oh, I know, George, but we so seldom 
are invited to anything, and this will be 
such fun.” 

“But the costume?” asked the Doctor, 
clutching at the last hope of escape. “It’s 
too late now to get anything.” 

“Oh, I’ve got it already. I rented it 
this afternoon. Wait!’ Mrs. Brown ran 
into her bedroom and returned, holding 
up a large Buster Brown suit. “See, they 
were made for a man in a theatrical com- 
pany, and he was just your size. Wasn’t 
it lucky?” 

The Doctor didn’t get a bit excited about 
the luck of it, but he said nothing. He 
figured that he was in for it. He was a 
good-natured sort of a six-footer and he 
knew that a Doctor’s wife, especially the 
wife of a young doctor, had a pretty dull 
time of it. So he just sort of grunted “All 
right,’ and took the costume and held it 
up to see if there was any chance of its 
being too small. But it looked all right, 
that is, as if it would fit him fairly well. 

Mrs. Brown was tickled pink at her 
husband’s finally giving in. 

“Now you go in and put it on, and I’ll 
get into my costume,” she directed. 
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“Your costume? What are you going 
as?”’ asked the Doctor. 

“Why, I’m going as Buster Brown’s 
sweetheart, of course,” said Mrs. Brown, 
so prettily that the Doctor was glad he 
had finally consented. 

Well, of course the Doctor couldn’t 
walk through the streets or ride on trol- 
leys attired in a Buster Brown suit, so he 
telephoned for a taxi. But first he looked 
to see if he had money enough to pay for 
it. He had, but it was all in his regular 
clothes which Mrs. Brown had packed in 
his suit-case, on the chance that he might 
get a hurry-up call from his rich patient, 
Mrs. Dinglethorn. So he took out a two 
dollar bill and left the rest of the money 
in the suit case, because he discovered 
that the man who made the Buster Brown 
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Well, that Buster Brown suit made the biggest 
sort of a hat 


suit had forgotten to put any pockets in 
it. 

Then he called ‘Central,’ and asked 
her to transfer any calls for him to Mrs. 
Amelia Pennycrow, Colony 87. The 
Browns didn’t even have a maid as yet, 
so one can understand how anxious the 
Doctor was not to lose such a rich patient 
as Mrs. Dinglethorn. 
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At last they got into the taxi with the 
Doctor’s suit and medicine cases, and silk 
hat, and were driven over to Mrs. Penny- 
crow’s. The fare was a dollar eighty, and 
the Doctor remembered that he had no 
pockets and let the chauffeur keep the two 
dollar bill. 

Well, that Buster Brown costume made 
the biggest sort of a hit. Everybody said 
it was a brilliant idea, just as Mrs. Brown 
had predicted they would, and the Browns 
were really having a splendid time when 
the telephone bell rang. 

Of course the mince pie that Mrs. Dingle- 
thorn ate for dinner began to make trouble 
along about ten o’clock. Three hours and 
a half after she’d eaten it her digestive 
apparatus was still overtaxed, and she 
was in great pain. 

So her maid called up Doctor Brown’s 
number and “Central’’ told her to call up 
Mrs. Pennycrow, Colony 87, and she did. 
She asked for Doctor Brown, and her 
voice was so excited that one could hear 
it all over the room, kind of metallic 
sounding, like a phonograph. 

“Ts that you, Doctor Brown?” ~ 

*Ves,”’ 

“Mrs. Dinglethorn's dying!” 

“What?” 

“Mrs. Dinglethorn’s very sick.” 

“Who is this?” 

“This is Mrs. Dinglethorn’s house. 
I’m Jane. You know me. I always open 
the door for you.” 

“Oh, yes, Jane, of course. You say 
Mrs. Dinglethorn is ill?” 

“Oh, frightful! The worst case she’s 
ever had. She was took violent about ten 
minutes ago, and I’d have telephoned 
sooner but I had to get the hot water bag 
ready, and she wants you to come right 
over.” 

“All right,” said the Doctor. ‘You 
tell Mrs. Dinglethorn to drink a glass of 
water just as hot as she can stand it, and 
to keep as quiet as possible, and I’ll be 
over in about an hour.” 

“Oh, that won’t do, I’m sure,” shouted 
the excited maid, “she’s so sick she’ll 
die if you don’t get here sooner.” 

“But I can’t possibly,” pleaded the 
Doctor, thinking of the time it would take 
him to change his clothes. 

“Listen, doctor,” the maid momentarily 
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reduced her voice to caution, ‘‘Miss Measel 
berry’s called up Doctor Cosgrove.” 

Jane disliked Miss Measelberry, but 
she liked Doctor Brown, because he 
“tipped” her whenever Mrs. Dinglethorn 
paid her bill. 

Well, at this news of course Doctor 
Brown was alarmed. He could-see Miss 
Measelberry hovering over Mrs. Dingle- 
thorn and telling her that Doctor Cosgrove 
was downstairs, accidentally, and wouldn’t 
she like to have him step up. Still, Doc- 
tor Brown didn’t see how’ he could make 
it much quicker. 

“I’m not at my home,” he said, trying 
to make up some perfectly logical excuse, 
“and I’ll have to go there first, but—” 

At this point in the conversation Mrs. 
Brown, who had been listening at her 
husband’s elbow, and who had heard 
nearly everything, interrupted him. 

“Just a second, George,” she said. 
“T’ve a plan for you so you can get over 
more quickly.” 

“Wait a minute,” called the Doctor 
into the telephone, and then turned to his 
wife. Mrs. Brown explained her plan. 

“Mrs. Cooper Danrib is just leaving 


. for her train. ‘ You remember I told you 


she was starting for California this evening 
at ten o’clock. Well, her taxi is waiting. 
Get in with her, taking your suitcase 
with you. Leave her at the depot—it’s 
on your way—and then drive to Mrs. 
Dinglethorn’s, changing your clothes in 
the taxi as you go. Do you see what a 
splendid scheme it is to save time? Five 
minutes to the depot and fifteen minutes 
to Mrs. Dinglethorn’s, twenty minutes in 
all. Tell her you'll be over in fifteen 
minutes.” 

“Yes, but couldn’t I change here first, 
before I get into the taxi? It’ll be sort of 
difficult—” 

“No,” said Mrs. Brown, “Mrs. Danrib 
is waiting now. There isn’t a minute. 
And besides, you’ll save more time that 
way.” 

There was no denying that part of it, 
so the Doctor turned to the telephone 
again. 

“Tell Mrs. Dinglethorn that I’ll be over 
in eighteen minutes.” He thus split the 
difference between the truth and the 
purely diplomatic fib that his wife had 
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suggested. He knew that every minute 
of waiting, beyond the promised time, 
would accentuate Mrs. Dinglethorn’s 
peculiarities. 

“All right,” agreed the maid, “you be 
sure, because if you wait much longer she 
may be dead.” 

“Goodbye,”’ said the Doctor, as he hung 
up the receiver. He was not really excited 
about the danger of Mrs. Dinglethorn’s 
passing away, because every time she called 
for him, suddenly that way, she always 
thought she was going to die at once. And 
it was always nothing but indigestion, 
though the Doctor never said so to her. 
He always pronounced it “gastritis” or 
“peritonitis,” or serious and expensive 
sounding things like that. And, of course, 
he always hustled in answer to her calls,, 
especially since Doctor Worthington Cos- 
grove had been nosing around. 

“‘Now hurry up,’ ’ cautioned Mrs. Brown, 
“Mrs. Danrib is waiting.” 

Then she hurried him upstairs soe got 
his silk hat, which he wore with his regular 
clothes, and his medicine case, and helped 
him to pick out his suit-case, and she was 
mighty careful also to get the right one, 
because there were a lot of them there. 
She just seemed to think of everything. 
She was certainly a fine little woman, 
and exactly cut out to be a doctor’s wife. 

But the Doctor wasn’t satisfied about 
the suitcase. 

“Are you sure this is mine?” he asked. 

“Of course, don’t you remember that 
long, crooked scratch it got on the truck 
at Niagara Falls when we were on our 
honeymoon?” 

“Um, yes, I think so,” admitted the 
Doctor. But he wasn’t taking any 
chances at all, so he opened the suit-case 
and assured himself that it was really his 
own, and then he didn’t let it out of his 
hand until he was safely seated in the 
taxicab beside Mrs. Cooper Danrib, who 
now had just about ten minutes to catch 
her train and was not in the most amiable 
mental condition. 

But they got to the depot in plenty of 
time and Mrs. Danrib of course told the 
Doctor not to get out. So the depot 
porter took Mrs. Danrib’s suitcase, and the 
Doctor wished her a pleasant journey and 
she thanked him and went into the depot. 
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Then the Doctor called through the 
speaking tube of the taxi. 

“Drive to 2897 Parkway Terrace just 
as quickly as possible.” 

“Honk! Honk!” went the horn, and off 
they started doing about double the speed 
regulation. 

The Doctor put his suitcase on the 
movable seat in front of him and opened 
it. Then he jumped so that he nearly 
broke the roof out of the taxicab. It wasn’t 
his suitcase at all. It was Mrs. Cooper 
Danrib’s, and it had all her traveling 
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“AU right,”’ said the doctor, ‘You tell Mrs. 
Dinglethorn to drink a glass of water just as 
hot as she can stand it, and to keep as qutet 
as possible and I'll be over in about an hour”’ 


clothes in it, that she was to wear when 
she got into her compartment on the train. 

So, after all his care, he’d got the wrong 
one. For a second or two the inside of 
that taxi was like the wireless room on an 
ocean liner. But he didn’t waste much 
time in useless profanity. He reached 
and grabbed the speaking tube again. 

“Turn right around and go back to that 
depot as quickly as you can,” he yelled. 
“If you get there in three minutes, 1’ll give 
you five dollars.” (The Doctor clean for- 
got that he didn’t have five cents.) 

This, of course, interested the chauffeur 
very much, and going back he did better 
than twice the speed regulations. 

Long before they reached the depot 
entrance, the Doctor had the door of the 
taxi open and was ready to spring out. 
He totally forgot his garb, the Buster 
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Brown suit, finished off at the top with a 
shiny silk hat. He had only one thought, 
to get to the California train before it 
left, regain his suitcase, and return Mrs. 
Danrib’s. 

“‘Where’s the California train?” he said 
to the grinning porter as they drew up to 
the curb. 
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Gradually the chauffeur came to his senses 


“Dunno. which track; have to ask the 
gateman.” 
Doctor Brown leaped down the stairs 


to the gate. His agility was very pic- 
turesque. 

“Where’s the California train?” he 
demanded. 


The gateman looked too astonished to 
articulate a reply. He only gazed at 
Doctor Brown and laughed. And one 
can’t blame him much, because Doctor 
‘Brown was really mighty funny to look 
at. Doctor Brown’s face was certainly 
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tragic in its expression of intensity, but 
from his neck down he was very comic, 
and also from his forehead up, for the silk 
hat was set at a political angle. 

Doctor Brown heard the bell ring and 
the steam escape from the cylinders the 
way they always do as an engine starts. 
He knew that it was about the minute that 
the California train was due to 
leave. He pushed the laughing 
gateman aside roughly and 
started in pursuit of the train. 
Everyone in the depot had by 
this time noticed the slim, ex- 
cited six-footer in the funny 
costume that didn’t match the 
serious expression on his face. 





“Go it, Buster!’ shouted a 
hundred voices. 
“Gee, Buster, but you’ve 





grown since I saw you last. 
Where’s Tige?”’ 

“Oh, Buster, where did you 
get that hat?” 

Similar comments to these 
were irritatingly numerous. 

But the Doctor didn’t pay 
any attention tothem. He just 
ran faster. Faster went the 
California train. But like most 
college men, the doctor was a 
good sprinter and was gaining. 
He kept on gaining, until he was 
within five feet of the observa- 
tion platform, on which stood 
Mrs. Cooper Danrib, wildly 
gesticulating, and holding up a 
suitcase, as if to bait the Doctor 
to renewed efforts, just like you 
coax a donkey along with a 
carrot that he can’t get. 

Then the train began to 
gain on the Doctor. 

“Go it, Buster!” again shouted the 
interested spectators. 

Doctor Brown put forth every ounce of 
energy. The thought of Doctor Worth- 
ington Cosgrove’s beautiful brown Van 
Dyke beard hovering over Mrs. Dingle- 
thorn maddened him to frantic effort. 
It was no use. Once a train begins to 
gain on a man it keeps gaining. Nearly 
everybody knows/’that. The distance 
between him and the train widened. 
He tried to shout to Mrs. Danrib to throw 















































his suitcase out. But he had used all his 
breath. He couldn’t raise even a whisper. 
Then he made a lot of gestures. But 
nobody can learn the sign language in- 
stantly. She didn’t understand his antics 
at all, though everybody else thought 
them very amusing. 

“What did he want?” said the conductor 
to Mrs. Danrib, after they had gone a 
mile or so. 

“Why, this suitcase,” she said, and 
explained the whole situation. 

“Why didn’t you throw it to him?” 
asked the conductor. 

“Why, I never thought of that!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Danrib. 

When he saw that he had lost the train, 
the Doctor turned and started back over 
the long platform of the depot shed. 

“Too bad, Buster,” laughed some 
people who were standing waiting for 
another train. 

“You'll get spanked when you get home, 
Buster,” cried others, and there was a 
great quantity of miscellaneous humor let 
loose at the Doctor. 

But the Doctor didn’t hear more than 
one remark, because he suddenly thought 
of Mrs. Dinglethorn again, and the undi- 
gested mince pie, and Doctor Worthington 
Cosgrove, the “bug” in his “butter.” 

He ran back to the taxi and jumped in. 
“Now quick—to 2897 Parkway Terrace,” 
he shouted, and slammed the door. 

Then he took one minute of the twenty 
he had to do some quick thinking. He 
must go to Mrs. Dinglethorn’s. This was 
certain. He couldn’t go home first, be- 
cause his latch key was in his regular 
trousers and they were on the way to 
California, and it was doubtful whether 
or not the janitor was about. Besides that 
would take too long. His home was in the 
other direction. So he must go to Mrs. 
Dinglethorn as he was, or there was just 
one alternative. He could go to her in 
Mrs. Cooper Danrib’s traveling dress. 

Which would look the worse? He de- 
cided that Buster Brown, bursting in on a 
fat dyspeptic in acute pain, would never 
do at all. He would have to expiain either 
costume, and when it came to explanations, 
one would be as easy as the other. He 
wouldn’t startle his best patient out of 
her mind by suddenly and unexpectedly 
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revealing to her a six-foot Buster Brown: 
No; she’d be sure to think she “had ’em.” 
On the other hand, there would be nothing 
startling in a woman’s quiet cloth traveling 
costume, until she discovered that there 
was a man in it, and by that time he could 
have her partly reassured. Besides, Mrs. 
Dinglethorn’s house was set quite a dis- 
tance back from the street and had no 
carriage entrance. In a Buster Brown 
suit it was a long walk. But a neat fem- 
inine tailor made wouldn’t look at all out 
of the way. The Doctor was smooth 
shaven and could easily wear it without 
attracting attention. Yes, there was no 
doubt but what the smallest evil was Mrs. 
Cooper Danrib’s traveling suit. 

As soon as he decided what he would 
do, he got very busy. He took the pre- 
caution to tell the chauffeur to drive 
around a bit until further orders. This 
didn’t surprise the chauffeur at all, be- 
cause by this time he was perfectly sure 
that he was driving a raving lunatic. 
But he often drove people like that. 

First the Doctor pulled off the Buster 
Brown trousers and blouse and threw 
them under the seat to get them well out 
of the way. Then he began a deeper in- 
vestigation of Mrs. Danrib’s suitcase. 

He knew that the same thing would 
have to be done for which he had “roasted”’ 
Mrs. Danrib to his wife earlier in the 
evening. But he didn’t hesitate. Out 
came Mrs. Danrib’s best twenty-four 
dollar “‘figure,”” and Doctor Brown began 
trying to get into it. 

After a minute or so he felt like backing 
out, but since he was started he determined 
to keep on as he had planned. He had often: 
told his wife that vacillation was even 
worse than bad judgment. 

He was perspiring pretty freely now, 
because there wasn’t much room in the 
taxicab and he couldn’t put Mrs. Dan- 
rib’s “figure” on sitting down, and he 
couldn’t stand up, so he had to kneel down, 
because it was long and not at all what 
might be called flexible. 

Well, finally he got that part fixed. 
It cut his breath off a good deal, and there 
was one place where something poked 
him terribly in the hip bone. He thought, 
however, he could stand it for a half hour 
orso. Thenheputonthedress. It seemed 
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to fit pretty well, for Mrs. Danrib was a 
good sized woman, though the skirt was a 
trifle short. But that didn’t matter so 
much because the doctor had on the long 
silk stockings and pumps which went with 
the Buster Brown costume. The only 
trouble was that the stockings were pink, 
but still that wasn’t so very terrible. But 
just the same something else mattered a 
whole lot and the Doctor did a little 
swearing when he found it out. 

Well, he just sat and stewed for a minute 
and then he had an idea. He would make 
the chauffeur hook him up. Chauffeurs 
have to be handy fellows. Surely in a 
pinch like this he could help out. 

So he told him to stop, first picking out 
a dark and deserted street. Then he got 
out and explained, as if it was a perfectly 
ordinary thing that he wanted his dress 
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“before I try to eat any 
more of this, you'll have 
to remove that silk hgt’’ 





hooked up the back. 
He didn’t know whether 
the chauffeur was a 
married man or not, but 
he figured that if he 
wasn’t perhaps he had a 
sister, and that anyhow 
it wouldn’t matter just 
this once. 

But that chauffeur 
was too flabbergasted at 
first to do anything at 
all. Imagine picking 
up a wild sort of Buster 
Brown, driving a mile 
or so, and having a fe- 
male impersonator in a 
silk hat get out and ask 
you to hook his dress 
up the back. It was 
too much. Even the chauffeur’s mental 
machinery has a speed limit. 

“Hurry,” said the Doctor, pushing the 
dress together at the waist, just as he’d 
often seen his wife do. 

Gradually the chauffeur came to his 
senses. If he was sure before that he had 
a lunatic in his car, he was dead sure of 
it now. It was his turn to do some quick 
thinking. But he was used to that and 
he got the right idea first shot, just like 
one gets a quick explosion out of an engine 
that’s in constant use. 

“Say,” he coaxed, “just get in and 
let me drive down to that lamp post, so I 
can see what I’mdoing. It’s toodark here.” 

Of course he didn’t need to do that 
because he had his headlights right there, 
but his scheme was to get the maniac back 
into the car. 


,” she chuckled, 
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The Doctor was so excited that when 
the chauffeur wanted to drive to a lamp- 
post, he never thought about the head- 
lights, but just climbed right back into the 
taxi. 

Then the driver got on his seat and 
headed for the nearest police station. 
Somehow he happened to know right 
where it was. 

When the Doctor saw that the chauffeur 
didn’t stop at the lamp post he couldn’t 


‘imagine what was the matter, and he 


hollered through the speaking tube of the 
taxi. But that only made the pbor, scared 
chauffeur push his throttle open another 
notch. Then the Doctor opened the door 
and yelled at him and swore in a frightfully 
unprofessional manner, but that didn’t 
make the chauffeur go any faster, because 
he couldn’t. 

The Doctor then made a couple of des- 
perate squirms trying to hook the dress 
up himself, but every woman knows how 
impossible that was, especially with the 
taxi bouncing about like a rubber ball. 

While the Doctor was in the middle of 
one of his squirms they arrived at the 
police station, and for a minute he didn’t 
notice that they had stopped. 

A policeman was standing in front of the 
door. The chauffeur shouted at him. 

“Say, come quick and help me, I’ve 
got a nut inside!” 

Of course anyone else might have mis- 
understood and thought that there was 
something wrong with the machinery. 
But the copper knew right away that 
“nut”? meant crazy man. Even if he had- 
n’t, he’d have “tumbled” all right when 
the door of the taxi opened. So just as 
Doctor Brown leaped out the policeman 
rushed for him, and with the help of the 
chauffeur, landed Dr. Brown in front of the 
desk sergeant. Then there was a great 
deal of loud talking. The chauffeur told 
his story and Doctor Brown told his, and 
finally succeeded in convincing the desk 
sergeant that he wasn’t altogether dippy. 

“Ye kin go,” agreed the Sergeant. 
“But ye can’t chase around the streets 
in that rig. It’s against the law. Ye’ll 
have to change back into what ye had 
before.” 

“All right,” replied the Doctor, glad 
to get away. “It’s in the car.” 
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“How do I know that ye’ll change?” 
queried the Sergeant. 

“Tell the chauffeur to drive back here 
if I don’t,” returned the Doctor. 

“Believe me, I will,” the chauffeur 
declared. 

“All right,” replied the Sergeant. 
“Go along wit’ ye.” 

They went out and the Doctor once more 
gave the chauffeur Mrs. Dinglethorn’s 
address and told him to drive as fast as 
he could. The chauffeur started at once, 
but kept one eye on the Doctor to see that 
he obeyed orders. 

While they were on the way, the Doctor 
changed back into the Buster Brown suit 
and he told his wife afterwards that if 
he had tried to wear that “figure” of Mrs. 
Cooper Danrib’s a minute longer he would 
have died. He was probably right, for 
there was once a man who wore his wife’s 
clothes all one evening on a bet, and they 
say that all the rest of his life he never 
spoke one single cross word to her. 

Well, of course there had been consid- 
erable excitement at Mrs. Dinglethorn’s 
all this time. Every ten seconds the maid 
had gone to the door and looked out and 
called back that there was nothing in 
sight. And every five minutes Miss Mea- 
selberry had run upstairs and told Mrs. 
Dinglethorn that Doctor Cosgrove was 
in the drawing room and she was sure 
he would be glad to do anything he could. 
And Mrs. Dinglethorn had been getting 
madder and madder at Doctor Brown, and 
finally she said to let Doctor Cosgrove 
come up. So Miss Measelberry rushed 
down and gleefully told Doctor Cosgrove. 
She figured that this would get her the 
wedding ring that had sort of passed her 
by for so many years, and release her from 
Mrs. Dinglethorn’s domestic tyranny. 
But she was all wrong about that. Doctor 
Cosgrove didn’t have the slightest intention 
that way at all. 

Well, Doctor Cosgrove came into Mrs. 
Dinglethorn’s room with his medicine case 
in his hand, and began asking her questions 
about what she’d eaten. She didn’t like 
it at all. Doctor Brown never did that. 
He knew what the trouble was every time, 
because the maid would whisper to him 
as she opened the door, “‘Plum pudding,” 
or “country sausage,” or “baked ham,” 
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or “spareribs and sauer-kraut,” or whatever 
it was, and that was enough for Doctor 
Brown. 

Still Mrs. Dinglethorn answered Doctor 
Cosgrove in a sort of a moan, and he got 
out some medicine and gave it to her and 
asked her if she felt any better. She said 
she didn’t, and then they all stood around 
sort of awkward. Just then Doctor 
Brown’s taxi arrived. The maid heard it 
first and rushed down to the door. 

When she saw Doctor Brown get out 
in his Buster Brown costume with his 
medicine case in one hand, she threw up 
her hands and yelled. But that didn’t 
stop the Doctor. He’d been through too 
many vicissitudes to be stopped by any- 
thing.. He just rushed up the steps and 
into the house and up the stairs, two steps 
at a time, and into Mrs. Dinglethorn’s 
room. 

Mrs. Dinglethorn was lying there moan- 
ing, the hot water bag on the place where 
the strong pain was. Doctor Cosgrove and 
Miss Measelberry were hovering about, 
sympathizing and wondering if she’d care 
to see Doctor Brown, now that he was so 
late. 

When he rushed into the room, Miss 
Measelberry screamed just like the maid 
did, and Doctor Cosgrove drew himself 
up and said in the most dignified way he 
could: 

“Sir! What does this mean?” 

All this startled Mrs. Dinglethorn so 
that she opened her eyes. Then she opened 
them a lot wider, and started to laugh. 
She really did have a sense of humor. 
Lots"of fat women have. It’s quite true 
that some sort of compensation goes with 
every misfortune. 

Of course Doctor Brown started to 
explain, but he couldn’t because Mrs. 
Dinglethorn just kept on laughing, only 
louder and louder. She shook and shook, 
and finally shook the hot water bag off 
the place where the strong pain was, 
and she nearly shook the bed to pieces, 
and herself out of it. The Doctor told his 
wife afterwards that she laughed for 
twenty minutes. He knew because he 
noticed the time by the clock on the dresser. 

Doctor Brown, in accordance with the 
ethics of the profession, was trying to 
say that he’d withdraw since there was 
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already someone in attendance, but he 
couldn’t make anyone hear him, and he 
just stood there, looking more foolish and 
funny than ever. 

Several times Doctor Cosgrove stupidly 
“butted in” and tried to tell Mrs. Dingle- 
thorn that she would injure herself, but 
she only waved him away and went on 
laughing. 

About the time she got through the 
hardest of her laughing the chauffeur got 
nervous about his money and came into 
the house, and not finding anybody down- 
stairs, he went up and came to Mrs. 
Dinglethorn’s room. 

“What does that man want?” demanded 
Mrs. Dinglethorn. “Is this something 
else to laugh at?” 

“T want my fare,” declared the chauffeur, 
not understanding what was going on. 

Doctor Brown started to dive into his 
pocket and then suddenly remembered 
that the pocket was away on a pleasure 
trip. There was a short pause. 

“How much is it?” asked. Mrs. Dingle- 
thorn, guessing the trouble. 

“Seven dollars on the meter and five 
for getting to the depot on time.” 

“It’s not,” contradicted the Doctor. 
“You didn’t get there on time or this 
wouldn’t have happeried.” 

“Didn’t he?” inquired Mrs. Dingle- 
thorn. ‘Well, he deserves something for 
that. Jane, open my purse and give the 
man a twenty dollar bill. Why, this is 
worth a hundred dollars to me. I’m 
practically cured. I feel no pain at all.” 

‘Yes, that medicine is very rapid and 
effective,” puffed Doctor Cosgrove, seeing 
a chance. 

“What’ll I do with that suitcase and 
all those woman’s clothes?’ asked the 
chauffeur. 

“‘Woman’s clothes?’ repeated Mrs. Din- 
glethorn. ‘What woman’s clothes?” 

“Bring them in,” ordered the Doctor. 

“Bring them up here,” called Mrs. 
Dinglethorn. 

The chauffeur took the money and went 
down and brought up Mrs. Danrib’s 
things and then skipped right out just as 
quickly as he could, because he was still 
mighty uncertain about the mental condi- 
tion of everybody in the house. 

“What woman’s clothes are they?” 
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repeated Mrs. Dinglethorn, interested at 
once, the way a middle-aged woman is 
whenever she scents anything that seems 
like a mild and perfectly decent scandal. 

Doctor Brown seemed to hesitate a 
little and Mrs. Dinglethorn saw at once 
that he didn’t want to explain before 
Doctor Cosgrove. So she said graciously: 

“T’m much obliged to you, Doctor Cos- 
grove, but I guess we won’t need to trouble 
you any more.” 

Then he started to give her some in- 
structions about the medicine and so forth, 
but she shut him right up and told him 
she was not in need of any more medicine. 
So he retreated in somewhat bad order, 
and then Mrs. Dinglethorn turned to 
Doctor Brown for his explanation. 

Well, he tried to explain about Mrs. 
Danrib’s clothes, without telling that he’d 
attempted to wear them, but Mrs. Dingle- 
thorn showed remarkable cross-question- 
ing ability, and finally dragged the whole 
story out of him, and then she laughed and 
laughed some more and nearly went into 
convulsions when he told about trying 
to get into Mrs. Danrib’s figure, because 
you see, she knew Mrs. Danrib. 

She begged the Doctor to give them a 
demonstration, but at that the Doctor 
got fearfully huffy and dignified, and Mrs. 
Dinglethorn’s laughter got a fresh start, 
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because huffiness and dignity didn’t go 
well with the Buster Brown suit. 

Finally Mrs. Dinglethorn turned to the 
maid. “Jane,” she said, “run down to 
the icebox and see if there isn’t a piece of 
that cold mince pie left over. I’m begin- 
ning to have an appetite again.” 

The maid said that there was a piece 
left and went downstairs for it, while the 
Doctor, of course, objected strongly, as 
was his duty. But it didn’t do any more 
good than it ever did when he attempted 
to regulate Mrs. Dinglethorn’s diet. She 
gave Doctor Cosgrove’s medicine to poor 
Miss Measelberry and told her to throw 
it out, and then sat up and started to pitch 
into the cold mince pie. 

But she took one bite and then began to 
laugh again. 

“Doctor,” she chuckled, “before I try 
to eat any more of this, you'll have to 
remove that silk hat.” 

The Doctor had totally forgotten the 
hat and he hastily grabbed it off, and Mrs. 
Dinglethorn went after the pie. 

But the Doctor didn’t wait. He just 
telephoned for another taxi and took 
Mrs. Danrib’s clothes and suitcase and 
went home, feeling fairly sure that Doctor 
Cosgrove would no longer be the “‘bug” 
in his “butter,” and absolutely certain that 
he had not lost his best patient after all. 


THE WORLD 


‘i. sunset doubting sank to death; 
The amaranthine stars lost faith, 
And heaven withered like a scroll; 
The moving waters ceased to roll— 
The flood and torrent fount were dried; 
The lightning in its place of pride 

By its own hand of hate was slain; 
The hills were toppled to the plain; 
The winds were scattered, and the air 
Clothed on with shadow and despair. 


Then lo, the Last Man in the dark, 
Kissing the Last Maid, woke the lark; 
The bird flew up with morning cries, 
And as of old, Dawn climbed the skies! 





—Edward Wilbur Mason 
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Love and the Seasons 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


SPRING 
SUDDEN softness in the wind; 
A glint of song, a-wing; 
A fragrant sound that trails behind, 
And joy in everything. 














A sudden flush upon the cheek, 
The tear drop quick to start; 

A hope too delicate to speak, 
And heaven within the heart. 


SUMMER 
A riotous dawn and the sea’s great wonder; 
The red, red heart of a rose uncurled; 


And beauty tearing her veil asunder, 
In sight of a swooning world. 


WEI 
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A call of the soul, and the senses blended; 
The Springtime lost in the glow of the sun, 
And two lives rushing, as God intended, 
To meet and mingle as one. 
AUTUMN 
The world is out in gala dress; 
And yet it is not gay. 
Its splendor hides a loneliness 
For something gone away. 
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(Laughter and music on the air; 
A shower of rice and bloom. 
Smiles for the fond departing pair— 
And then the empty room.) 
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WINTER 


Two trees swayed in the winter wind; and dreamed 
The snowflakes falling about them were bees 
Singing among the leaves. And they were glad, 
Knowing the dream would soon come true. 


Beside the hearth an aged couple rocked, 

And dozed; and dreamed the friends long passed from sight 
Were with them once again. They woke and smiled, 
Knowing the dream would soon come true. 
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A Deal in Rubber 






by Harold de Polo 


APTAIN CHALMERS of the 

C Brawny Bess, on a scorching day in 

August, sat at a little table outside of 

the Cantina San Antonio, leisurely sipping 

a cooling drink, in the small Mexican 

shipping town of Laguna del Carmen, in 
the out of the way state of Campeche. 

Captain Chalmers was a big, full- 
bearded, black-haired giant of an English- 
man, cool, calm, stolid; but now, although 
he appeared quite at his ease—his beard 
was so thick that one could not easily 
distinguish his features—he was inwardly 
raging and fuming with all his might, 
alternately deploring his luck and cursing 
the man that had caused it. 

He had got in from Mobile, two days 
ago, with a big shipment of machinery 
and rails for a large lumber concern up- 
state that expected to install a railroad 
over its own grounds, and he was quite 
free for a few days to pursue his own 
pleasure. 

But be it known that the Captain’s 
pleasure, for a year or so, had been the 
buying of rubber from a tribe of Maya 
Indians far up in the jungle at an absurdly 
low figure, and the selling of it in the 
“States” at an exceedingly advanced one. 
In fact, the Captain had by now quite a 
comfortable little account in the Bank of 
England. 

And now as to the Captain’s rage. He 
had found that another individual—a 
Mexican—had learned how the thing was 
going and had made a much higher bid 
than himself, and Chalmers, after he had 
wasted a good two days on his trip across 
the lagoon and up the river to the Maya 
camp, had been informed by the old chief, 
suddenly grown shrewd, that he would 
have to compete with the other prospective 
buyer. And as the price that the Captain 
was asked to pay would not give him a 
sufficient amount of profit, so he thought, 
he had left the camp in a burst of anger. 
Therefore his present rage. 
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Presently, down the sunlit, scorching 
street, the Captain’s eye was arrested by 
a rather odd-looking pair coming toward 
him. The first of the two was a white 
man, slim, good-looking, of medium height, 
but wonderfully proportioned. His face 
was bronzed to an almost golden copper, 
and the small, turned-up mustache that 
he wore shone like burnished gold, while 
in his left eye, stuck there unconcernedly, 
wasamonocle. This was the more queer as 
it was so ill-matched to his apparel; he wore 
a pair of tattered khaki riding breeches, 
a pair of still more tattered tan puttees, 
a somewhat ancient blue flannel shirt and 
a wide-brimmed felt sombrero, set far 
back on his head. But yet there was 
something about the man that compelled 
one to look at him, not with humor, but 


. with respect. 


The other of the pair, walking a few 
feet in the rear and carrying, apparently, 
the other’s knapsack, was a long, gaunt, 
straight-figured, clean-shaven peon, garbed 
in the usual manner of his class, only he 
was, comparatively, much more tattered 
than the white man. His sandals made 
one wonder how they stayed on, so little 
of them was left; his loose, black-white 
trousers were ragged at the ends, his once 
white tunic was ripped up the back, and 
even the sombrero that was pulled down 
over his head and the zerape he carried 
slung over his arm appeared to be utterly 
on their last legs. 

Chalmers was eyeing them with interest. 
In a moment more the white man sauntered 
over to his table, his lips turned in a pleas- 
ant, boyish smile. He doffed his hat and 
bowed, his eyes twinkling merrily, while 
the peon waited respectfully a few feet off. 

“Sir,” he said, in a clear, agreeable voice, 
“your pardon. I beg you not to think 
that I am an escaped convict, a brigand, 
or a lunatic, for I infer I must look rather 
like one of the three. I am simply an 
individual in distress. Story quickly told. 
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Two weeks ago struck charming city of 
Vera Cruz with a nice young fortune 
amassed from buying gold from the 
Indians in Guerrero. Uncontrollable idea 
suddenly arose that I should break bank 
at Bello’s. Roulette. Tried it. Jt broke 
me. _ Everything. Cash, clothes, all ex- 
cept the gorgeous raiment I now wear, 
which same is mining garb. On account of 
hotel bill and few other incidentals thought 
it. best to leave town immediately. Did 
so, as was able 





swered quite civilly, “sit right down!” 
There was something in the stranger that 
drew people to him, magnet-like. 

He bowed, sat down, and extended his 
hand. “My name’s Manning—Dick 
Manning—sometimes called ‘Lucky’ Man- 
ning, although at present I fear that my 
appearance belies my soubriquet. I am 
an American, aged twenty-six, occasion- 
ally mining man, but usually one of leisure, 
and am very much at your service.” 

Chalmers, al- 





to persuade ship 
captain to wait 
until fortune 
once more fa- 
vored me. Also, 
staunch old 
servitor worked 
for passage.” 
He turned his 
head and waved 
at the peon, 
“Sir, allow me 
to present to 
you Tomaso 
Gutierrez, who 
is fool enough 
to stick by me 
now because I 
once helped him 
out of a hole a 
few years back, 
and he has been 











ways slow to 
make acquaint- 
ances, now 
grasped the 
other’s hand 
warmly. “I’m 
Chalmers, run- 
ning theBrawny 
Bess.” 

In a moment 
two cool, long 
glasses were set 
before them. 
“‘Here’s to your 
luck,” : said 
Manning, as 
they clicked, 
“Many thanks” 

Then, asking 
the English- 
man’s pardon, 
he took a small 
coin from his 








traveling with 
me ever since.” 

He stopped, 
broke into a 
rippling laugh, 
and stood, arms 
akimbo, looking 
at the English- 
man, while the peon moved a step closer 
and bent his long frame low and humbly. 

The Captain said nothing. He was a 
slow, stolid man who took a long time to 
drink in anything. 

Again the other spoke. “Sir, you will 
kindly pardon my temerity? It is hot; 
I am thirsty; I am asking you, as you are 
a white man, to be so kind as to purchase 
for me one of those cool, pleasant drinks 
such as your glass holds!” 

Captain Chalmers now smiled, amused 
in spite of himself. ‘‘Certainly,’”’ he an- 


cernedly, was a monocle. 
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His face was bronzed to an almost golden copper, and 
the small, turned-up mustache that he wore shone like 
burnished gold, while in his left eye, stuck there uncon- 
This was the more queer as ten centavo 
it was so ill-matched to his apparel 





pocket and 
beckoned to his 
man. ‘“Tomaso, 
this is my last 


piece. Go and 
wash thy throat 
with some cooling beverage.” 

The peon seemed reluctant; but Man- 
ning frowned at him and he did as he was 
bid, bowing gravely as he left. 

For a time Chalmers and Manning 
swapped yarns; but soon the Captain 
harked back to his grievance, this time 
swearing that he would yet have the skin 
of the Mexican who had ruined his pros- 
pects. 

Manning listened attentively. Then he 
asked Chalmers to explain more clearly. 
After he had heard the whole story he 
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inquired if the Captain would mind his 
asking a few questions. 

“Not a bit, my dear chap,” laughed 
Chalmers, by this time feeling the stranger 
almost a bosom friend. 

-Manning leaned forward. “Good. What 
did you formerly pay for rubber?” 

“Forty cents a pound! American money, 
of course!” 

“And what has the Mexican offered?” 

“Eighty!” 

Manning whist- 
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Manning leaned further over, his bronzed 
face set and determined, his eye narrowed, 
and when he spoke his voice had the ring 
of truth in it. “Chalmers, look here. 
This is the first time you’ve seen me, and 
it’s under unfavorable conditions, too. I 
look like the very deuce. But I want to 
ask you to believe me, and that my word 
is good. Please do. I tell you that I’ve 
got a scheme that will let me get that 
rubber at forty. 
If I tell you the 





led, smiling. 
“From which I 
infer that you 
formerly made 
good money!” 
Captain Chal- 
mers grinned. 
“Ripping good 
money. But now, 
if I want it, Til 
have to pay quite 
a bit over eighty, 
and I sell it for 
only around 
ninety or one 
dollar in Mobile, 
you know!” 
Manning re- 
moved his glass 
from his eye; his 
smile left him, and 
he leaned overthe 
table, resting on 
his elbows, his 











thing it may not 
sound plausible. 
We’ve all got such 
different opin- 
ions. But I swear 
that I can do it!” 
He stopped and 
looked Chalmers 
squarely and un- 
flinchingly in the 
eyes. 

The big Eng- 
lishman, shrewd, 
a fair reader of 
human nature, re- 
turned the gaze 
with equal direct- 
ness. A good five 
minutes went by. 
Then the English- 
man relaxed. “By 
Gad, man, I be- 
lieve you—I do! 
I’m going to take 











forehead creased 


a chance, you 


into many lines. TOMASO GUTIERREZ know!” 

Chialmers re- Even the sombrero that was pulled down over his “Good,” smiled 
mained silent, head and the zerape he carried slung over his arm Manning. : 
seeing the other appeared to be utterly on their last legs “And now,” 


was thinking. | 
Finally, after a good fifteen minutes 
had gone by, Manning replaced his glass, 
smiled, and lit a cigarette. ‘Chalmers, 
my dear fellow,” he said lightly, “It’s 
simple—quite simple! I'll get the stuff 
for you at your previous figure!’ 
Chalmers only laughed loudly. ‘Come 
now, you’re quizzing, you know!” 
Manning shook his head. “You lose. 
I mean it!” 
Chalmers blinked at him, puzzled, seeing 
that he really did mean it. “Ah—what— 
what’s your game?” he asked interested. 


answered Chal- 
mers, “about the terms?” 

“Well, I’m dead broke. I need money. 
I’ll work cheap. Five hundred pesos. 
One hundred in advance and the other 
four hundred on delivery.” 

“Let me see,” said Chalmers, “‘they’ve 
got just fifty bags of a hundred pounds 
each waiting up there. That means I’ve 
got to pay forty dollars a bag. That’s two 
thousand. I get about two thousand clean 
profit—” He broke off smiling. ‘Yes, 
Manning, I'll do it. Five hundred, 
eh?” 
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“Good,” said Manning, “and don’t 
worry, we'll win!’ 

“Well, what do you need?” 

“T want a schooner, provided it’s big 
enough to hold the stuff, with a Mexican 
skipper that hates the whites as he hates 
the devil. That’s most important!” 

Captain Chalmers could not make head 
or tail of the thing, but, once he had put 
his faith in a man, he was the kind that 
would follow him blindly and implicitly. 

“Certainly,” he said after a moment’s 
thought. “I think I know just the thing 
and the captain is exactly the kind you 
want. He’s called Lopez, of the schooner 
Cristobal, and I know he’s not busy just 
now!” 

“How many men does she carry?” 

“Skipper and three others!’ 

“Excellent! I'll get the boat and start 
out early this evening!’ 

“Bully, my dear fellow. And now I’d 
better let you have the two thousand for 
the rubber; also your own hundred and 
another hundred to pay for the boat, it’ll 
come to about that.” And the English- 
man extracted a large roll of bills from his 
pocket and carefully counted out the exact 
amount. 

“Thank you kindly,” said Manning 
easily, placing it in his pocket. Then he 
arose, glanced behind him and saw that 
Tomaso had returned and was waiting at 
his post, and bowed courteously to Chal- 
mers. “Pardon my leaving you, but I’ve 
got a little business to attend to for an 
hour or so. And, by the way, Chalmers, 
I don’t think we’d better be seen together 
any more. Captain Lopez might hear of 
$419? 
it! 2 x x 

At about five o’clock that afternoon, as 
the warm sun was bathing everything in 
its soft, mellow light, a slim, tattered 
white man walked pompously along the 
lagoon front, inquiring, in a loud, bluster- 
ing voice, in English, where he could find 
Captain Lopez, of the Cristobal, as he had 
important business—exceedingly import- 
ant business—to discuss. 

He appeared quite angry when answered 
in the Spanish language, and swore that 
he “‘sabed”’ not a word of their damned 
lingo, which same caused those along the 
wharfs to roar mightily at this stupid 
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gringo that walked about as if he owned 
the entire earth. 

But presently he came to a neat, well- 
built schooner with the name Cristobal 
across her bow, in gold letters. 

The Americano paused at the gang- 
plank. ‘Hey—hey, there!” he shouted. 
“Captain Lopez! Captain Lopez! I’m 
Manning—Manning, see?” And, although 
he did not now wear his glass, and he 
seemed altogether changed, it was that 
person himself. 

In a moment a man appeared at the 
rail, in blue officer’s trousers, but with 
only a gaudily colored undershirt to cover 
his chest—a small, wiry, oily-looking indi- 
vidual with a shining, grease-plastered 
black beard and mustachios. ‘Que quiero 
usted, senor?” he asked in rapid Spanish, 
his shifting pig’s eyes looking the gringo 
scornfully over. Bah! how he despised 
them! 

Mr. Richard Manning seemed puzzled. 
“Eh? What?” he shouted. 

The Mexican repeated himself, speaking 
more slowly. 

“Eh? What?” said the American once 
more. Then, angrily, “Blast it, don’t any 
of you pepper eating, pulque drinking 
jackasses speak God’s own tongue?” 

The Mexcian shrugged his shoulders, 
contemptuously. ‘‘No comprendo, senor,” 
he smirked, again reminding himself that 
truly these gringos were the worst of fools. 

The American repeated the Mexican’s 
phrase, “No comprendo, senor,” several 
times, using such a ludricous pronuncia- 
tion that the Mexican was obliged to 
cover his mouth. “Lord, don’t you speak 
just a-leetle American?” Manning was 
playing his part well. 

What the Captain’s reply might have 
been must remain unrecorded. For at 
that moment an old peon, long and bony 
and stooped far over, with a straggling, 
gray-flecked beard that almost entirely 
covered his face, shambled hurriedly for- 
ward. 

“Eh, mista’, me spik: Een-gleesh! Me 
spik Een-gleesh fine!” And from his 
narrow age-ridden eyes there seemed to 
dart forth a glance that went straight to 
Captain Lopez’s heart, so expressive was 
it of contempt for this bothersome gringo. 
The American turned questioningly 
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about. He laughed loudly at sight of the 
peon. ‘So you talk American, eh, son?” 

‘Ye-es, mista’, me talk heem fine! Me 
interprit for you, mista’, cheep!” grinned 
the peon. 

The American rumbled in his throat. 
“Hem, hem, what d’you charge?” 

The peon winked at the Captain. Ah, 
but these people were close, eh? Madre de 
Dios, they were terrible. Money, money, 
always it came first. Then he beamed 
hypocritically on Mr. R. Manning. “Ah, 
mista’, poor mans, me. I work for ten 
peso the day. Cheep, eh?” 

Then the American, to the Captain’s 
disgust, appeared almost to have a danger- 
ous fit. “Ten pesos—ten pesos! You flea- 
bitten, scraggly lump o’ dirt, you! Five— 
good—clean—American dollars!” And he 
rocked back and forth on his feet. 

The peon undoubtedly believed that 
here was a man whom he could not fleece. 
““Ah—ah, fi-five pesos, mista,’ ”’ he whined, 
his voice very humble. 

“Fool!’”? thundered the gringo, “fool!” 
Then he laughed. “Here, my man, I’ll 
give you three—eh, three!” and, although 
not a very large man, he appeared ex- 
tremely ferocious as he blazed out his 
words and drilled the man through with 
his sparkling eyes. 

“Ah, senor,” wailed the Mexican hope- 
lessly, “I will agree. I am poor mans. 
One wife and twelve childs. Ah, mista’, 
an’ the oldes’ is now—” 

“Hang the oldest, hang him, I say,” 
blustered the American. “Now we'll 
attend to business, see? Business!” 

“Yes, mista’,’”’ cringed the peon, but 
still he winked at the Captain. 

“Well,” the Americano spoke sharply, 
decisively, in the manner of a man with 
no time to waste. ‘Well, tell that black 
rat up there that I want him to take me 
up to the Maya camp, see? He knows 
where I mean, I reckon. I want to get 
up there and buy some rubber, see? I’m 
no fool, eh? And I want to buy it cheap— 
forty cents a pound.” He winked con- 
fidently, “And I’ll do it, too! Well, ask 
the little skunk what he’ll charge a day 
for his tub, from this minute. Be quick, 
too, see?” 

The peon bowed ingratiatingly, and then 
turned to the Captain. In most disrespect- 
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ful language toward the Americano, he 
acquainted Captain Lopez with that per- 
son’s wishes, telling him to charge the pig 
as much as he possibly could. 

“Bah,” returned the Captain, “tell the 
idiot a hundred pesos a day!” 

And then, once more, there happened 
almost the exact scene that had occurred 
some few moments before between Mr. 
Richard Manning and his interpreter, 
only this time it passed between the par- 
ticipants through the peon’s lips. Also, 
the Americano appeared, now, to have at 
least half a dozen good-sized fits, and at 
each one of them the Captain’s price came 
down, until, finally, he hissed at the in- 
terpreter. 

“Tell the filthy gringo dog that he can 
have it at forty pesos a day—not a cent 
less, swine that he is, I swear it by all the 
saints!” 

Whereupon, the necessary part of the 
sentence being communicated to the 
Americano, he very grudgingly agreed to 
pay Captain Lopez the sum asked; but 
he wanted it clearly understood that this 
was to cover his and his interpreter’s 
passage and food and the transportation 
of the rubber, also with the stipulation 
that they should set out within the hour. 

And, as all this was agreed to, Mr. 
Richard Manning finally walked up the 
gangplank and brusquely ordered the 
Captain to get away as quickly as he could. 

* * * 

Dick Manning, sitting in his small 
cabin after the Cristobal had gotten under 
way, appeared to be an altogether different 
person than the one who had walked so 
blusteringly along the wharf and talked 
so much in the manner of the American 
tourist of the comic-weekly caricature 
type. Now, there was a certain debonair 
air in the set of his monocle, there was a 
certain pleased, humorous smile playing 
over his lips and twinkling in his eyes, as 
he sat there on the little bunk with his 
legs crossed, nursing his right knee with 
his clasped hands and puffing on a cigarette 
as if he enjoyed it immensely. In fact, 
Dick Manning was vastly pleased. 

He had succeeded, quite admirably, in 
creating exactly the impression that he 
had wished to make on Captain Lopez, 
who thought him a self-conceited, bother- 








some, idiotic gringo, and hated him with all 
the malice that was in his heart and his 
whole body, even so much so that he 
would gladly have strangled him. Yes; 
Manning was immensely pleased! 

But again, when the American appeared 
at the dining table to partake of his meal 
with Captain Lopez, he was once more the 
blustering, cocksure, impertinent gringo, 
bothering the Captain, through his inter- 
preter, with questions, insults, and every- 
thing that would tend to make the Mexican 
hate him more and more, until, the moment 
the meal was over, Captain Lopez found 
it necessary to go to the wheel, as he said 
these waters were extremely dangerous. 
All of which was frankly a lie, as Manning 
knew. In truth, the Mexican had seen 
quite enough of his passenger. 

A while later as Manning was leaning 
over the rail, gazing dreamily out on the 
phosphorescent waters, he noticed that 
the Captain and the peon were talking 
together for a long time, in hushed whispers. 
They seemed to be arguing about some- 
thing of great importance, as occasionally 
their voices rose high and shrill. But 
finally, after a good hour of this, the 
Captain put out his hand and conde- 
scended to shake that of the interpreter, 
while a hard, covetous light glittered in 
his eye. And Mr. Richard Manning, 
although the Captain did not know it, 
had seen them, during their conversation, 
cast many quick, shifting glances in his 
direction. This, though, did not appear to 
_ bother- him, for after a while he went 
calmly to his bunk and to sleep. 

Early the next morning, after the 
Cristobal had crossed the sixty miles of 
lagoon and gone up the narrow, winding, 
little-known river for some twenty more, 
it came to a stop at the Maya camp. 

Mr. Richard Manning immediately blus- 
tered on land between his interpreter and 
the Captain, once more swaggering about 
and talking loudly in burlesque English. 

He returned the old Maya chief’s slow, 
wily greeting with a brusque nod of his 
head, and turned impatiently to his in- 
terpreter. 

“Here, my son, tell the old geezer that 
I want to buy his rubber, see?” 

The peon interpreted the Americano’s 
wish, again using most disrespectful terms 
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about the man that was hiring him. 

“How much does the pig pay?” asked 
the Indian. 

The American emitted a coarse cackle. 
“Tell him I’ll pay forty centavos a pound, 
see? Tell him J’m not a blamed fool, and 
that I don’t believe a word of his darn 
cock and bull story about there being a 
greaser that’ll give him more! Tell him 
that for being such a fool as to try and 
swindle more money out of Chalmers he 
only lost his man, see? Oh, tell the old 
fool that I know his game and that he’d 
better sell at forty while he can do it.” 
He laughed, “Huh, you might tell him 
that I know what I’m talking about, too, 
and that I managed to find out all about 
Chalmers and everything!” 

The peon, quite lengthily, and giving 
his own opinion on it, informed the old 
Maya of the gringo’s words. 

The chief’s eyes snapped dangerously 
and he thrust out his jaw. “Tell the 
white man,” he jerked out angrily, “that 
I tell the truth. There is a Mexican that 
will give eighty!” 

But again the American laughed his 
derision, throwing his head far back to 
enjoy himself the more fully. ‘Ha, ha, ha! 
The old redskin’s crazy! I don’t swallow 
yarns like that—not me/ Ha, ha, ha!” 

And again, when the peon explained 
that the gringo dog did not beljeve him, 
the old Maya chief almost sprang upon 
him, so angry was he. “Tell him,” he 
hissed, “that it will cost him just ninety 
American centavos a pound—not a centavo 
less, I swear it by the Heavens!” 

Once more the American laughed scorn- 
fully. ‘‘Here, here, tell the red that I’ll 
give him half an hour to cool down and 
think it over. I know his kind—bluff, 
bluff, bluff, that’s all! He’ll come to terms 
in a few minutes, all right, when he sees 
that I mean it. Tell him that, see?” 

And Mr. Richard Manning took out 
a cigarette, lit it, puffed on it, and, still 
laughing loudly, turned his back on them 
and swaggered off to his cabin on the boat; 
while the old Maya chief, the Captain of 
the Cristobal, and the peon interpreter, 
all glared after him with death in their eyes. 

Then, when he had disappeared, they 
all turned, facing each other, and exploded 
in unison. “Pig! Dog! Wretch!” 


























Before him stood Manning, monocled, smiling, with a wicked-looking, blue steel 
revolver resting lightly in his hand and pointed directly at the Captain's head 
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But in a moment Captain Lopez lowered 
his voice and tapped the Indian on the 
shoulder, a cruel, nasty smile playing over 


his thin lips as he spoke. “Listen, man. 
We can yet fool the gringo dog nicely. It 
is Juan’s plan,” he nodded at the peon. 
“You are to sell him the rubber at forty 
cents a pound, eh! Let him take all the 
bags and pack them on the boat, and 
then, in the night, when he is standing on 
deck, we will break his thick skull and 
throw him overboard, food for the sharks! 
Then we bring back the rubber to you!” 

The old Maya looked dubious. 

“But wait, wait,” broke in the peon ex- 
citedly. “It is quite safe. No one knows 
this Americano. He but came into town 
yesterday, all alone. He looks poor by 
his clothes and no one will care. This 
money for the rubber is probably all he has 
got.” He shrugged his shoulders. “See 
how simple it is?” and laughed. 

The old Maya nodded his head thought- 


fully; he was a very careful man. ‘Yes, 
but would no one find out?” 
Again Captain Lopez spoke. ‘Look, 


man. The three men I have on the boat 
will never know, and they will swear that 
he must have fallen overboard. I also 
will swear he must have. Juan here will 
swear that he must have. It is simple!” 
And the Mexican rubbed his hands glee- 
fully at the prospect of killing a hateful 
enemy and making a little money. 

The Maya chief, calm and far-seeing, 
was quite satisfied with this excellent plan. 
“It is well!” he stated briefly, nodding his 
head. Then shrewdly, “And how much 
do you each want?” 

“One hundred pesos each!” answered 
Lopez. 

But this did not seem to please the 
Maya, and after a little arguing he prom- 
ised to give them fifty pesos each, and 
took them to his hut to do so. 

Then, after they had talked it all over 
once more’ and were but waiting for the 
appearance of their victim, the Americano 
again swaggered down the gangplank and 
walked over to their side. 

‘‘Well,”’ he questioned of his interpreter, 
“has the old buck come to his senses yet?” 

The Maya spoke, and the peon told his 
employer that the Indian had decided to 
let it got for sixty, not a cent less. The 
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shrewd Maya was playing his game well. 

The gringo appeared quite angry. ‘‘Look 
here,”’ he shouted loudly, “‘you tell that 
blasted Injun that if he don’t come to 
terms right off he can go hang, see?” 

The peon did as he was bid; and the 
old chief, after he had silently deliberated 
for a good five minutes, said with a sigh 
that the hard, cruel senor could have it at 
his own price. Yes, it was no use trying 
to fool these clever Americanos. 

The white man laughed conceitedly at 
this intended compliment. “I knew the 
old fool was only bluffing!’”’ he grinned. 
Then, very carefully, he counted out the 
round sum of two thousand dollars, in 
dirty, greasy bills. 

And an hour later, with the bags cor- 
rectly weighed and stowed safely away 
in her hold, the Cristobal, captained by 
Senor Lopez, was calmly making her way 
down the river to the mouth of the lagoon. 

* a * 

Captain Lopez, as the evening ap- 
proached, was so excited that he could 
hardly handle the wheel, waiting for the 
moment to come when he could end for- 
ever the life of the hated gringo. 

In fact, so taken up was he with this 
thought, that he did not hear a light step 
come up behind him. Nor did he turn 
round until the owner of that step, quite 
calmly and in excellent, musical Spanish, 
spoke gently to him. 

“Captain Lopez, would you be so kind 
as to raise your arms above your head, 
and to keep them there!’’ 

The Mexican turned like a flash, his 
teeth bared in a snarl and his fingers ready 
to clutch a throat. But then, when he 
saw who it was, he dropped back with a 
weak gasp and slowly raised his hands, 
his skin turning to a livid, yellowish green. 

Before him stood Manning, monocled, 
smiling, with a wicked-looking, blue steel 
revolver resting lightly in his hand and 
pointed directly at the Captain’s head. 

The Mexican could not speak; he was 
stunned. Here, before him, was the hated 
gringo who had appeared to be such a fool! 
Here he was, an altogether different man, 
quick, alert, smiling, a shrewd, clever, 
determined person that, somehow, in- 
stilled great fear into the Captain’s craven 
heart. Fool that he had been; he was 











trapped; how, he did not know, but the 
American’s excellent Spanish told him 
that there had surely been some kind of 
scheme. 

“You seem, Captain Lopez, rather un- 
easy,”’ Manning continued easily, “Don’t 
worry, me dear fellow, nothing’s going to 
happen to you. I’m simply going to truss 
you up in your chair in the cabin for safe 
keeping!” 

The Captain looked most sick and fright- 
fully unhappy. 

Manning laughed. ‘My dear man, I 
told you-not to worry. Hang it, do you 
think I hold it against a chap simply 
because he wishes to kill me? Jove, no! 
Why, I’ll keep you company in the cabin 
‘and we can have a nice little game of 
poker, or tuti, or brisca, or whatever you 
play. Hang it, man, buck up, I’m just 
holding you for safety, that’s all!’’ 

Still the Captain did not speak; he only 
wondered whether this man was a wizard 
or a madman. For he himself, in the 
Americano’s place, would have killed the 
man that had contemplated murdering 
him. And now this slim, smiling, hand- 
some devil was offering to game with him. 
But perhaps he could have his revenge; he 
played cards well, did the Captain, and 
was proud of it! 

Again the American spoke, but this 
time not to the Captain. 

“Tomaso,” he called, ‘Tomaso! 
master wishes thee!’ 

And to the trapped Mexican’s great 
surprise, the interpreter, his fellow con- 
spirator, walked humbly forward. 

“T am here, my master!” he said. But 
out of one eye he winked very gravely and 
very mockingly at the Captain, making 
that person gnash his teeth with rage! 
He saw it all now! 

“Tomaso, my friend,” said Manning, 
“thou hast done well—very well indeed. 
Thou art an excellent pupil and a wonder- 
ful actor!” j 

“Thank you, my master!’’ said Tomaso, 
vastly pleased, and he stretched his bent 
frame until he towered, long and gaunt, 
high above them both, and brought out 
the fifty pesos he had made from the Maya 
and held them up for his master’s in- 
spection. 

“Excellent,” laughed Manning. 


Thy 
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now, ‘i'omaso,” he said speaking quickly 
and in English, “go and collect the three 
sailors and lock them up in a cabin, it 
will be safer. Hast thee thy weapon?” 

“Yes, my master,” and Tomaso brought 
out from under his tunic the mate of his 
master’s gun. 

Manning dropped into English. ‘Then 
go, Tomaso, and do my bidding. Then 
you may take charge of the ship while I 
amuse the Captain. If you need help, call 
me.” He smiled as he saw Captain 
Lopez’s gaping, thunder-struck counte- 
nance. “Oh, Tomaso,” he called out, 
chiefly for the Captain’s benefit, in Spanish, 
“when thou art finished thou hadst better 
remove thy beard and wash thy face.” 
He turned to the Mexican. “Really, my 
dear fellow, my Tomaso looks so much 
better when he has not got that abominable 
beard on his face. Come, let’s go to your 
cabin.” 

* * * 

Manning, the next morning, sat com- 
fortably on the deck of the Brawny Bess, 
telling his story to Captain Chalmers, 
while they both watched the precious 
bags of rubber being stowed in the hold 
of the latter’s ship. 

The Englishman, for easily the tenth 
time, leaned over and gripped the Ameri- 
can’s hand, roaring mightily. 

“Well,” he said finally, “here’s your 
four hundred, old chap; and—and here’s 
an extra twenty for that man of yours. 
He’s bully, I say—absolutely bully!” 

“Thanks, old man,” answered Manning, 
“he is!” And then, to Chalmers’ surprise, 
he extracted a large roll of bills from his 
pocket and further fattened them with 
the Captain’s money. 

“T—I say,” said Chalmers, blinking, “I 
—pardon me—but I thought that when 
you met me you were dead broke!’’ 

Manning rippled off into laughter. “So 
I was, old man, but on the trip down I 
managed to clean up at poker. Took the 
poor Captain’s fifty he got from the Maya, 
the eighty I should have paid him, and 
also about another hundred and fifty that 
he had lying around.” Manning leaned 
back comfortably and smiled, “Yes, 
Chalmers, old man, I guess my luck’s 
turned; ‘Lucky’ Manning has again 
shown up!” 
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‘Not ever havin’ married don't make no dif'rence ‘bout wantin’ to have a baby. I 
guess I want one 'bout as bad as if I had married”’ 


The Judgment of the Baby 


by Caroline Brett McLean 


RS. O’DONNEL and Mrs. Brady 
sat close to the couch on which the 
baby lay asleep. Katy’s seat was 

at a little distance. Mrs. O’Donnel had 
placed the chairs, and this seating of 
Katy a little apart was not without sig- 
nificance. It was a mark of her exclusion 
from any personal interest in what Mrs. 
O’Donnel had called them to her rooms 
to discuss. 

“It’s more than two years now since 
we’ve had Baby,” Mrs. O’Donnel began. 

Mrs. Brady nodded. ‘Twenty-seven 
months exactly,” she said after a pause 
for calculation. ‘An’ she’d be "bout 
three or four months old then. Goin’ on 
for three years she is now.” Her glance 
at the rosy, dimpled face on the pillow 
was affectionate. 

“‘An’ we ain’t never said nothin’ to one 
another bout which o’ us is to have her 
for good—’bout adoptin’ her reg’lar. She 
just seemed to belong to the three o’ us. 
We’ve all had a hand in supportin’ her.” 

“That’s so,” Mrs. Brady said. “We all 
was together when we picked her up on 
the steps that night, comin’ home late 
from cleanin’ the offices. An’ all o’ us 
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got fond o’ her. But none of us claimed 
her ’special. Not but that I of’en thought 
that I’d like to take out papers of ’doption 
for her,”’ she added hastily, and a little 
defiantly, “but there didn’t seem no call 
to alter things.” 

“Something’s got to be done now ’bout 
givin’ her a name an’ all that,” Mrs. 
O’Donnel asserted. ‘This mornin’ just as 
I got done tidyin’ the place, there comes a 
knock at the door, an’ when I opened it, 
with Baby hangin’ on to me apron, there 
stood a young lady with a pencil an’ a 
little book-een in her hand. She was from 
the mission they’ve opened on the corner, 
she sez, an’ she was gettin’ the names of 
all the babies in the block. She was goin’ 
to put them in what she called a cradle 
roll. That meant, she sez, that they’d 
keep track o’ the babies whose names was 
on the roll, send them cards an’ little 
presents on their birthdays, an’ then when 
they was four years old, mebbe the mothers 
’ud like them to go to the Sunday school 
at the mission. She wanted to know if I 
had any objection to havin’ my little girl 
in the cradle roll. 

***Course I told her that I didn’t have 

















no objection, that I thought ’twas reel 
kind o’ them to take an int’rest in the 
babies like that. 

“ ‘Then if ye’ll give me yer little girl’s 
name, an’ the date of her birth, we'll 
enroll her as a reg’lar member,’ she sez, 
holdin’ her pencil all ready to write it 
down in the little book-een. 

‘When she said that, you could ha’ 
knocked me down with a feather. I 
hadn’t thought o’ anything like that when 
I said she could put Baby on the roll. I 
wasn’t goin’ to tell a stranger that she 
wasn’t my own child. An’ there she stood 
with her pencil an’ her little book-een 
waitin’ to write down the name, an’ me 
not knowin’ what to say. For a minit I 
did think I’d say her name was Mary 
O’Donnel. ’Tis the name I’ve always 
given her in me mind. But, Mrs. Brady, 
ma’am, I didn’t want to do nothin’ that 
’ud seem underhanded, or takin’ advan- 
tage, givin’ Baby me.name, an’ lettin’ on 
she was mine, till we’d talk it over between 
us. Fin’lly I told the young lady that 
we’d never called her nothin’ but Baby, 
an’ hadn’t thought of a name for her. If 
' she’d call again soon, we’d have her 
named, I sez. I could see she thought 
*twas unchristian, an’ Baby goin’ on for 
three years. So now, Mrs. Brady, ma’am, 
ye see that it’s got to be settled. Baby 
must be given a name—a surname an’ a 
christian name. Mary O’Donnel sounds 
reel natural.” Mrs. O’Donnel’s voice was 
persuasive, but determined. 

“Of’en an’ of’en I did be thinkin’ that 
I’d call her Ellen—Ellen Brady. Ellen 
was my mother’s name, an’ if Baby turns 
out as good a woman as her, she’ll do. 
Yes, Ellen Brady, ’twill be.” Mrs. 
O’Donnel was in the habit of accusing 
Mrs. Brady of being “easy goin’”’ to the 
point of allowing herself to be put upon, 
but now her voice was as determined as 
Mrs. O’Donnel’s. 

“Farrel’s a good name,” Katy put in 
before Mrs. O’Donnel could speak. ‘It’s 
been hard to think of a first name for her. 
I want to give her a reel pretty one.” Her 
voice was disdainful of such names as 
Mary and Ellen. “Isabel, I was thinkin’ 
of, or Marguerite, or Gwendoline, mebbe.”’ 
She brightened. “I guess there ain’t 
nothin’ to prevent her havin’ all three of 
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them. Isabel Marguerite Gwendoline 
Farrel. That sounds better than Mary 
O’Donnel or Ellen Brady.” She looked 
from one to the other defiantly. 

“Farrel!” they both cried as if with 
one voice, and then Mrs. O’Donnel said 
in a voice that was meant to be soothing, 
“Aw, shure, Katy, nobody ever counted 
on you ’doptin’ her. ’Tis between Mrs. 
Brady an’ me.” 

“An’ why didn’t nobody count on me 
*doptin’ her? Why shouldn’t I ’dopt her 
as well as any one? ’Tain’t between you 
an’ Mrs. Brady by no manner o’ means. 
Tis between the three of us.” 

“But you’re an’ old m you ain’t 
never been married,’’ Mrs. O’Donnel said. 
She seemed to think she had put forth an 
unanswerable argument. 

“No, I ain’t never been married, an’ 
that’s all the more reason why I want 
Baby. Not ever havin’ married. don’t 
make no dif’rence bout wantin’ to have 
a baby. I guess I want one ’bout as bad 
as if I had married.” 

The two matrons looked at one another 
scandalized. ‘‘ ’Tain’t decent,’’ commented 
Mrs. O’Donnel curtly. 

“Mebbe it ain’t,’”’ Katy admitted, “but 
decent or not, ’tis so. Anyway, I won’t 
give in that ye two have the only right 
to Baby. Ye have as much right as me, 
an’ I have as much right as ye. We're 
equal. ’Taint fair to try to do me out of 
my right, just ’cause I ain’t never married.” 

“Don’t let us fall out, whatever we do,”’ 
put in Mrs. Brady pacifically. ‘Dear, 
dear! Now I know why people goes to 
law, an’ has to have lawyers an’ a judge 
to tell them what to do.” The brightness 
of an idea flashed across her face. ““Mebbe 
we could get a judge to say which of us 
is to have her.” 

“Don’t talk foolish,’ Mrs. O’Donnel 
admonished her. “The first thing a 
judge ’ud do, ’ud be to take her away from 
us altogether. None of us have no right 
to her. They’d say we should ’a sent her 
to the police station ’stead 0’ keepin’ her 
after we’d picked her up. We don’t want 
no law nor no judge. We'll just have to. 
settle it between oursel’s.”’ 

“€ *Course I didn’t mean a reel law judge,” 
deprecated Mrs. Brady. “I was thinkin’ 
of Mr. Smith. He knows as much as any 
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law judge. An’ if we’d tell him just how 
*twas, he might be able to tell us what 
we'd have to do, same as the law judges 
does when ye go to law. People seems to 
be satisfied then.” 

Mrs. O’Donnel pondered the suggestion. 
“It might be all right,’”? she admitted, 
“but can’t we settle it friendly? People 
ought to be willin’ to give in to one 
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“Fin'lly I told the young lady that we'd never 
called her nothin’ but Baby, an’ hadn’t thought 
of a name for her” 


another.” She gazed upon the other two 
expectanily. 

“T’ll not give in ’cept I have to,” Katy 
said promptly, and Mrs. Brady murmured 
apologetically, ‘‘I’d like to "blige ye, Mrs. 
O’Donnel, ma’am, if ’twas anything else 
under the sun. But ’deed, seems to me I 
always counted on havin’ Baby for me 
own.” 

“Then we'll have the judge,” Mrs. 
O’Donnel said with solemnity. ‘“TI’ll step 
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down now to his room an’ ask him to 
come up.” 

She left the room. 
Brady avoided each other’s eyes. 


Katy and Mrs. 
They 
sat stiffly, self-consciously. Once when 
the Baby stirred and tossed an arm, Katy 
half rose from her seat, as if she would go 
to her, but happening to meet Mrs. 
Brady’s eyes, sat down again hastily. 

After a few minutes Mrs. O’Donnel 
returned. ‘He'll be up in a minit,” she 
said, and made a bustle of re-arranging 
seats. From a corner she drew out the 
cushioned armchair in which O’Donnel 
dozed the evenings through, and placed 
three straightbacked chairs in a row facing 
it. 

The judge came presently, a man as 
unlike the preconceived idea of one in 
authority as it was possible to be. In no 
outward seeming was he different from 
the men among whom he dwelt, and his 
speech, as a general thing, was akin to 
theirs. But his ease with pen and ink 
had given him a great reputation for 
“learning” among the dwellers in the 


‘tenement. He was always ready to write 


letters for them and to decipher any re- 
ceived if the writing was too difficult. 
Evidently under the impression that he 
had been summoned to write a letter now, 
he glanced quizzically from the row of 
chairs to the women. 

“ ?Tain’t to write a letter that I want 
you this time,’’ Mrs. O’Donnel explained. 
“°Tis to settle something.” Uncon- 
sciously her voice took on deference. 
“Ye see, sir, Katy here an’ Mrs. Brady 
an’ me can’t come to no ’greement as to 
which of us is to have Baby for good. 
You know she don’t belong to none o’ us. 
You were here when we got her, an’ we 
think ’tis time she was adopted reg’lar an’ 
given a name. She’s goin’ on for three 
year old now, an’ in no time she’ll be 
ready to go to school.” 

“She’s in luck with the three of you 
wanting her,”’ laughed Mr. Smith. 

“But we can’t come to no ’greement as 
to which of us ’twill be,” Mrs. O’Donnel 
pursued. “An’ we thought—’twas Mrs. 
Brady thought of it—if we got someone 
that ’ud be a judge, like the judges they 
have in courts, he’d be able to settle it. 
We know you know as muchas any law 

















judge, an’ ’ud do what ’ud be right. If 
ye’d sit down here, sir—”’ 
Mr. Smith’s manner underwent a change. 


The lightness left it. With a grave look 
he sat down in the cushioned chair. He 
was much slighter than its usual occupant, 
but his figure seemed to fill it. Unshaven, 
collarless, somehow it was easy to con- 
ceive of his filling exalted positions with 
dignity and honor. 

“In courts of law,” he said, “there are 
usually appeals. Litigants are not bound 
to accept the decision of the trial judge—.” 
He seemed to become aware of the be- 
wilderment that came into the three pair 
of eyes watching him. “If I say which 
one of you is to have this child are you 
prepared to accept my decision as final?” 
he ended in his ordinary tones. 

“Whatever ye say, I'll be willin’ to 
*bide by,” Mrs. O’Donnel said. ‘‘An’ me, 
too, An’ me, too,” Katy and Mrs. Brady 
murmured in unison. 

“Then we'll hear the nature of the 
respective claims. Proceed.” He looked 
at Mrs. O’Donnel with judicial gravity. 

“Why, I don’t know hardly what to 
say, yer Honor. We’re all fond o’ the 
child. An’ it ain’t as if she was goin’ to 
be taken away altogether from the ones 
that isn’t to have her. I guess we all 
intend to go on livin’ here same as we 
been doin’, an’ they’ll see her ev’ry day. 
But we thought it only right that she 
should be ’dopted reg’lar, so that she could 
be given aname—a surname an’ a Christian 
name. An’—” 

The judge frowned down this garrulity. 
“As I see it, the chief point to be considered 
is, which of you is best able to support 
and educate this child.” 

“That’s it, yer Honor.” Mrs. O’Donnel 
shot a triumphant glance at Katy. “My 
man an’ Mrs. Brady’s man is teamsters. 
Their wages is the same, good wages. 
Katy ain’t got no man ’tall. ’Course, it 
stands to reason that it’s Mrs. Brady or 
me is to have her. We have min to help 
support her.” 

“Min that’s not workin’ half the time 
and has to be supported themsel’s,” Katy 
said loftily, a red spot on either cheek. 

“Come, come,” rebuked the judge. “Is 
it true that your husbands do not have 
steady work?” 
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“Ye know they have, sir,’”’ Mrs. O’Donnel 
answered indignantly for both. ‘“ ’Course 
there is days they can’t work. An’ when 
times is slack, mebbe they’d be a couple 
o’ days in the week idle now an’ then. 
But half the time—” A withering glance 
at Katy completed the sentence. 

“Granted occasional idleness on the 
part of your husbands, your regular weekly 
income would still exceed that of this 
claimant?” 

“*Twould be twice as much. O’Donnel 
bein’ idle a day now an’ then don’t matter. 
I’m always ready to earn a dollar mysel’. 
An’ so’s Mrs. Brady, for the matter 0’ 
that,” added Mrs. O’Donnel with an air 
of great magnanimity. 

The judge turned to Katy. , “Then, 
madam, I think we may look upon your 
claim as eliminated. Following precedent, 
I am bound to give the custody of the 
child, other things being equal, to whoever 
is best able to support her. To decide 
between the other two claimants may be 
more difficult.” 

There was a little pause. Mrs. Brady 
looked at Katy, a look which began by 
being as triumphant as Mrs. O’Donnel’s 
had been a few minutes ago, but ended in 
being pitiful. And Mrs. O’Donnel mur- 
mured, “Aw, shure, Katy, ’tain’t as if she 
was goin’ to be taken away, an’ ye’d 
never see her. Things’ll be just the same 
as they’ve always been.” 

But Katy took no notice either of the 
look of pity or the reassuring murmur. 
She sat very still and her whole face was 
intent as if she was endeavoring to find 
words that would tell her need. Then 
she spoke: 

“Oh, sir, I’ll ask ye to take that back— 
to give Baby to me. I thought I could 
take my chances with thim, but now I 
know I couldn’t. I ain’t goin’ to say 
nothin’ ’bout bein’ better able to support 
her. Mebbeit does seem as if Mrs. O’Don- 
nel or Mrs. Brady could do it better, with 
their min to help thim—mebbe it does. 
I know I can support her, but I ain’t goin’ 
to say nothin’ ’bout that. I’m askin’ ye 
to give her to me ’cause I want her—I 
want her. Thim don’t know what it is 
to want a child. They’ve just got fond o’ 
her. An’ sometimes ye hear *bout women 
who’s been married as long as thim havin’ 
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children after all. I can never have any. 
I ain’t married, an’ even if I was to marry, 
I couldn’t have none now. I’m too old. 
Nobody don’t know what it is to want a 
thing till they know they can’t have it. 
So long as a body can hope— But when 
there ain’t no hope, an’ yet ye go on 
wantin’ an’ wantin’— Layin’ awake 
nights, I’ve thought o’ holdin’ a child in 
me arms, warm an’ soft, soft. An’ all 
the time me knowin’ I’d never have one 
to hold. An’ then it seemed as if God was 
sorry for me, an’ sent her. Sometimes 
maybe He’s sorry for the women that don’t 
never marry an’ have children. An’ all 
the time wantin’ thim, an’ people thinkin’ 
shame 0’ ye, if ye say so. Baby seemed to 
come to me from heaven, an’ the feel o’ 
her in me arms at night, an’ the sound o’ 
her breathin’ took me to heaven—.” 
* * * 

The judge seemed moved. He put up 
his hand before his face and sat motion- 
less for several seconds. Leaning toward 
Mrs. Brady, Mrs. O’Donnel whispered in 
a scandalized voice, “To say such things 
before his Honor. Baby’s awake,” she 
added. 

She looked as if she had been awake 
for some time. She was sitting up on the 


couch very straight, very still. “I b’l’ve 
she knows what we’re talkin’ ‘bout. 
Look at the solemn eyes o’ her,” ejacu- 


lated Mrs. Brady. 

The judge looked at the Baby. Then 
he leaned over and lifted her from the 
couch and stood her on the chair between 
his knees. 

“Little girl,” he said, “once there was 
a very wise judge who knew how to decide 
between two women claiming one child, 
but I cannot follow that judge’s ruling. 
Here are three women, little girl, Each 
one loves you. Each one, I believe, would 
do the very best she could for you. Two 
are married, have steady, hard-working 
husbands, and so would be well able to 
look after you, give you the chance that 
the third, older, perhaps, not so strong, 
with just herseif to depend upon could 
not. But she needs you, little girl, more, 
much more, than do the other two. Oh, 
little girl, this judge is not a wise one. 
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His plain duty would seem to be to give 
you to whoever can best look after you. 
But—perhaps, because, he, too, knows 
what it is to want something he knows he 
can never have—he wants to give you to 
her. Little girl, can you understand? 
She needs you, but in all probability she 
will not be able to do so well by you as 
either of the other two could. With her 
you would not have so good a chance. 
Have I the right to give you to her, little 
girl? Have I the right to rob you of any 
possible chance?” 

No one doubted that she understood 
the meaning of what was being said. The 
rosy baby face was solemn, and the big 
eyes looked at the judge unwinkingly, 
and continued to look at him for a moment 
or two after he had ceased speaking. Then 
she turned and faced the three women, 
for whom she had seemed to have an equal 
fondness, and looked at them as she had 
looked at the judge. 

“Baby wants to be Aunt Katy’s baby,” 
she said then, and the little silver pipe, not 
always intelligible, had the clarity and 
distinctness of a bell. 

The judge set her upon the floor. “The 
child has chosen,” he said in a low voice. 
Then he rose from his seat, and he was 
not “his Honor,” the judge, any more, 
but Mr. Smith, yet somehow a little 
different from the Mr. Smith they had 
hitherto known. He looked at the group 
for a moment uncertainly, as if he wanted 
to say something, but finally went out in 
silence. 

Katy was the first to move. She lifted 
the Baby, holding her very tightly in her 
arms. “Say good-bye to yer aunties, 
darlin’, we'll be goin’ home. Katy isn’t 
Aunt Katy no more. She’s Mother Katy 
now.” At the door she looked back, and 
her face was young, and her eyes were as 
blue and bright as the Baby’s. ‘When 
the young lady comes ’round ag’in wantin’ 
Baby’s name, ye can tell her ’tis Isabel 
Marguerite Gwendoline Farrel.” 

‘What d’ye think o’ that, the flauntin’ 
o’ her?” cried Mrs. O’Donnel when she 
had found her voice. But Mrs. Brady 
said softly, “Aw, the crature. I’m glad 
she’s to have her. Ain’t we got our min?” 
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ELL, you see, me’n Skinny ’n 
Fatty has always went to the 
same school and has always been 
frends. Course we has had our fites, all 
fellers has, but when we has settled whitch 
was the best feller, we has been frends. 
Whitch is the best feller? Well, that aint 
for me to say, it might look 
stuck up and I don’t like 
stuck up fellers. 
if teechers only knowed 
fellers better they woodnt 
be so mutch truble. they 
think all fellers is alike. 
now they aint enny fellers 
jest alike. Fat likes to go 
round with the girls ’n Jim 
Wingit ’n Leese Moses two, 
’n me ’n Skinny ’n Ed Tole 
likes to fite roosters ’n 
Beany likes to ride on hacks 
’n dont care ennything 
about bantams or hens ’n 
Luke Mannux likes to go 
birdsegging ’n plug rocks. 
he can plug a rock rite 
round a corner ’n Potter 
Goram two he can stuf 
birds, ’n the Chadwicks all 
like to play baseball ’n 
football ’n fite like time only 
they get over it as soon as 
they have fit it out. 
fellers is jest as diferent 
in school as they is in 
having fun and i shood think that the 
teecher wood know enuf to know it. but 
they don’t never seem to know it. now 
Potter is the best scholar in everything. 
he is bully in arithmetic ’n just as bully in 
geography ’n speaking ’n natural history 
’n writing ’n spelling ’n everything. Fat 
is prety bad in most everything ’n so, one 
day when we had speaking Fat was to 
speak ’n we fellers all xpected Fat to do 
feerful bad ’n peraps get a licking, but Fat 





No feller can remember a peace 
when he gets a good crack on 
the nose with a pea blower 


he got up on the platform ’n spoke the 
Reck of Rivermouth so good that most all 
the girls balled rite out. old Fat was the 
best of all. i spoke the one horse shay 
only old Francis stoped me and made me 
set in the corner with my face towards the 
wall for a hour, he said i spoke it so bad. 

Beany is prety bad in 
most things only he is good 
in history only he can’t tell 
the daits. I can’t remem- 
ber the daits of ennything 
xcept when Columbus dis- 
covered America whitch was 
in 1775. i learned that in 
the one horse shay, it said 

Seventeen hundred and 75 

George Secundus was then 

alive. 
he was the same as Cristo- 
fer Columbus. most of the 
fellers don’t know that, and 
so they can’t remember as 
well as me. 

Chick Chickering is good 
in most everything only he 
won’t study arithmetic. i 
am best in grammer. they 
aint enny of the fellers as 
good as me in grammer. it 
jest comes eesy to me. i tell 
you, old Francis aint never 
set me up in the corner for 
missing in grammer. i bet 
he wont never neether. 

Pewt is prety bad in most things only 
he can draw maps better than ennybody 
and write better two. Most every feller is 
best in something becaus it comes eesier to 
them. old Billy Robinson the horse troter 
said one day some horses is ment to trot 
’n some to gallup ’n some to pull lodes ’n 
they aint enny use to try to make a troter 
pull lodes or a big cart horse trot too forty, 
’n i gess it is jest so with fellers. Tady 
Finton is a bully foot ball player, but he 
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aint a good base ball player. Tomtit can 
run faster than most ennyone and is a 
good jimnastic but Book Chadwick can 
put him over every time in a fence.rush. 

I tell you fellers aint half so bad as 
teechers think. of course they aint so 
good as girls. i woodent give 2 cents for a 
feller whitch was as good as a girl. girls 
is all rite and i gess all fellers is glad girls 
are good, but if a feller is going to be a 
feller he has got to be a feller and not a girl 
and he can’t be too good. the wirst thing 
in the world is a sissy feller. i herd once 
of a girl whose father was disapointed 
becaus she wasent a boy ’n so he dressed 
her up as a boy and she went to school. 
the fellers dident know she was a boy but 
they found out that she coodent fite ’n 
cried eesy ’n coodent plug snowballs ’n 
once when two feller was having a bully 
fite ’n all the fellers was hollering lam him, 
paist him, she covered her face up and 
woodent look. so the fellers jest plaged 
him to deth until he had to leeve school. 
well, the next day his father came to school 
with her ’n she was dressed as a girl ’n she 
was the pretiest girl in school, ’n every 
other feller was made with every other 
feller for plaging him the day before ’n 
they was more fites in that school in one 
day than in the whole term, ’n every feller 
wanted to go with that girl ’n carry her 
books ’n divide his gum with her ’n take 
her boatride and 4th of July picknick ’n 
skating ’n everything. only i wish i had 
went to that school so i cood have seen 
them fites. 

If a teecher treets a feller fair he likes 
him ’n if he is licked for something he has 
did he don’t feel mad after his licking is 
over ’n it has done smarting. but if he is 
licked terrible for a little thing like plugging 
a spitt ball or putting a pin in a nother 
fellers seat he feels mad a long time. abd 
if a teecher licks a feller good and hard 
with a ruler or a ratan stik he dont get 
mad mutch, but if he shakes hands with 
him with a pencil between his fingers or 
snakes him around by his hair, then a 
feller dont never forget it becaus it aint 
fair. 

but the wirst thing is when a feller gets 
licked for something some other feller has 
did or gets licked for lying when he aint 
lied. a feller dont never forget that as long 
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as he lives ’n a teecher whitch has did 
such a thing aint never liked enny more. 
course if a teecher sets down on a pin he 
has to gump up ’n lam somebody rite off 
’n even if he gets the rong feller it is wirth 
it to see him gump. 

When a teecher has licked the rong feller 
’n finds it out he can make it all rite if he 
calls the feller up ’n tells him he is sorry 
’n he needent recite in arithmetic for 2 
days. iherd once of a teecher whitch licked 
time out of the rong feller ’n when he 
found it out he give the feller a chance to 
lick him ’n the feller he done it that is he 
gave the teecher 2 bats ’n then he coodent 
do it enny more ’n they was frends. gosh 
i wish old Francis wood give me a chance 
to lick him. i gess i woodent stop with 2 
bats. it is pretty bad when a teecher is 
parshal. course a feller dont care if he is 
parshal to the girls but when he is parshal 
to a feller all the other fellers is mad with 
him ’n mad with the feller too ’n so they 
lays for the feller out of school ’n lam him 
and in school they put ink on his comper- 
sitions ’n pins in his seat ’n hits him in the 
nose with pea blowers behine their geog- 
raphes when he is speaking a peace ’nhe 
forgets his peace ’n has to set down. no 
feller can remember a peace when he gets 
a good crack on the nose with a pea blower. 
so the teechers faverits dont make mutch 
out of it ennyway. 

Sometimes a feller is a faverit in the 
school ’n a faverit with the teecher two. 
it aint very often that this is so. Potter 
Goram is the only one i ever knew like that 

a teecher whitch likes tattletales had 
ought to be in jale. girls is the wirst tattle- 
tales but fellers dont care for them mutch, 
but when a teecher incurages fellers to tell 
on other fellers he mite jest as well stop 
teeching for the fellers will hate him forever 
and ever amen. 

Sometimes a feller cant get the axent 
jest rite when he is reading ’n the teecher 
will read it over to him rite, ’n holler at the 
axented part ’n the feller will try it again ’n 
will holler at the wrong place ’n then the 
teecher will read it again louder ’n will 
holler fearful at the part with the axent 
’n then the feller will try again and he 
dont know what part to holler at ’n he 
will holler as loud as he can on the whole 
of it ’n then the teecher will lam him 


















becaus he thinks he done it on purpose 
when the feller is doing the best he can. 
when this happens every feller in school 
feels mad becaus he knows the teecher 
aint fair. 

teechers always talk as if fellers missed 
their lessons on purpose ’n dident want to 
learn, but no feller ever missed on purpose 
xcept when he got mad ’n dident think he 
was treeted fair. if the wirst scholar in 
the school dont miss for a week and then 
misses his leson he feels jest as bad as 
enny feller cood, ’n then when the teecher 
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would be going bully ’n it was fun to go 
to school the teecher wood get a better 
place in New York or chicago or Boston or 
Concord new Hampshire or some other 
big place ’n the next teecher we wood get 
wood incurage tattle tailing or wood lick 
for missing in our sums whitch aint most 
never fair. 

I tell you when a feller has went to his 
room ’n set up till 11 oh clock studding 
his sums ’n cant get then rite ennyhow ’n 
then gets time licked out of him next day 
becaus he cant do his sums, it aint fair 














We had a new teecher ’n he untied the string and asked the feller 
which tied the string on why he done it 


ups ’n tells him he knew he coodent keep 
from missing long it kind of discurges him 
’n he dont never try enny more and don’t 
like school ’n lickings ’n plays hookey ’n 
gets licked some more ’n then goes to 
work in a stable or in the factory or in the 
shoe shop. they is lots of good fellers 
digging in diches or shoveling cole ’n 
driving hacks that mite have been good 
scholars if they had been treeted fair by 
their teechers. some of them was ruff 
fellers in school but most of them wood do 
ennything for the little fellers ’n that shows 
they was good fellers, ’n when they fit 
they fit fair whitch shows they was fair 
fellers. Course all teechers wasn’t like 
that but when we wood get a real good 
teecher that was fair to all the fellers 
everybody wood learn like time and things 
wood be bully ’n then jest as everything 





’n the next time he will think if he is going 
to get licked ennyway he mite as well not 
studdy ’n go out ’n rase time ’n have as 
mutch fun as he can before he gets licked 
again for missing in his sums. I shood 
think any teecher wood know better, 
shoodent you? 

if a feller plays hookey or plugs spitt 
balls or a pea blower or puts pins in fellers 
seats or gum so that when they has set 
there a long time on the gum they cant 
get up or mud in his inkstand or puts a 
pin in the tow of his boot and reeches way 
forward ’n kicks a feller in front of him ’n 
makes him gump ’n holler feerful or ties 
a feller to his seat or paiste the leeves of 
his reading book together or puts pepper 
on the stove in winter or brings a snake or 
a mouse to school in his pocket ’n lets him 
out on the girls side or chalks cats heads on 
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fellers backs or makes up feerful faces at 
the teecher or puts greece on the black- 
board or saws of the hind legs of theteechers 
chair so that when he leens back he comes 
down whak or little things like them, ’n 
gets caught he xpects to get licked and it 
woodent be half as mutch fun if he dident 
kind of xpect to get licked. i have seen all 
of them things did in school and have did 
most of them myself. 

a nother thing is fellers don’t like to be 
shamed before the girls. sometimes a 
feller has did something and insted of 
getting a licking ’n having it over the 
teecher puts a fool cap on him ’n makes him 
stand on the platform all the session and 
most always some visiter comes in and he 
is most shamed to deth. i have did this 
some times and a vister always come in ’n 
once it was my uncle Gilman. that time 
i got shamed ’n a licking two after i got 
home. it was a lot wirse getting shamed 
than it was getting a lickin’ i am used to 
lickings. after a feller is shamed once he 
never is so mutch shamed again everi if 
he does wirse things. i havent mutch 
shame left. i gess that is the reson i am 
so tuff. i shoodent think teechers wood 
want to make a feller tuff, shood you? 

i don’t beleeve enny feller lies for the 
fun of it. most always he lies because he 
is afraid to tell the truth and get a licking. 
but sometimes it is becaus he knows the 
teecher wont beleeve him even if he tells 
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the truth and so he thinks he mite jest as 
well lie and try to lie good ’n perhaps he 
will beleeve him. 

I knew a feller once whitch tied a string 
to the button of a nother fellers coat ’n 
when the other feller was called up to 
resite his leson it give him a auful yank. 
we had a new teecher ’n he untied the 
string and asked the feller whitch tied the 
string why he done it, ’n he said he had a 
little piece of string with a loop on the end 
of it whitch had been tied round a peace 
of chalk to make cercles on the blackbord 
’n he was swinging it round ’n the loop fell 
rite round the button on the fellers coat. 
this was the feerfulest lie enny feller had 
ever told ’n we all xpected the teecher wood 
snach him baldheaded. but the teecher 
looked him rite in the eye a minite ’n said 
although this woodent happen in 2 mil- 
lion times i am going to belleve you becaus 
i-dont like to think enny of my pupils 
wood tell me a deliberit lie. the feller was 
so shamed that after school he went down 
to the teechers house and told him he had 
lied and he never told enny more lies that 
is not very bad ones. that is what i call 
treeting a feller fair, don’t you? 

i tell you fellers is lots better than 
teechers think they was and if they is 
treeted fair ’n get in currigment they 
makes good men prety neer always if not 
more so. 

PLupy. 


CONSCIENCE 


] HEAR a voice—its murmurings 

Fall on my listening ears, 

And evermore repeat themselves— 
Repeating through my tears. 


This voice the voice of conscience is, 
No sound can still its ring. 

Denied—confusion follows fast, 
Obeyed—the angels sing. 





—Margaret Babcock 














HE 


“a Ann 


“Let us forget the world and dream awhile. 
Let us breathe the scented air of a land of 
sunshine and of pale moonlight. We are in 
Bagdad of the Arabian nights—in the land of 
passion, cruelty, love and romance.” 


HE stage is draped in the fantastic 
T bluish greens of the Orient, now 
brightened by the breaking of the 
dawn; the orchestra strikes the deep open- 
ing chords of an Arabian melody. Before 
the curtain appears a man, turbanned and 
dressed after the fashion of the East. 
Seating himself and tuning his guitar, 
he sings: 
“Lo! Still the stars of latter night are spread! 
Yet hath sleep stolen from my lonely bed. 
So will I sit me on my roof-top’s height, 
To cool my sadness till the dawning red.” 


From the opposite side of the stage comes 
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Randolph 


out a woman robed in the filmy garments 
of night. She does not see the man, but 
seats herself and sings: 
“Yehh! wg the moon hangs on the lips of 
night 
To as my solitude with ae 
O heavy hour of a longing breas 
Thy weight will crush me ere ths break of 
light.”’ 
Now sings the man: 
“Wah! That some song might soothe my 
soul oppressed, 
Some cached Emelody of days more’ bless’d.”” 
And the woman: 
“Awah! That some strange tale of long ago 
Might by its magic bring my bosom rest; 
Both sing in unison: 
“O Thou, Bestower of all things, bestow 
This benediction on thy servants low.” 
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At the gate of the Mosque of 
the Carpenters sat Hajj the 
Beggar, asking alms—cursing 
those who refused, blessing 


those who gave. Out of the 
Mosque, followed by his train 
of slaves, came the Sheik 
Jawan. 

“Alms, in the name of 
Allah!’ begged Hajj. Jawan 
asked for a blessing which Hajj 
bestowed—that Jawan might 
find the son whom he sought. 
But scarce were the words out 
of the beggar’s mouth when 
: Jawan revealed himself as the 
stealer of Hajj’s wife, as the 
father of a son whom she had 
borne him, and as the enemy 
of Hajj, the man whom he 
now taunted. Hajj changed 
his blessing to a curse, and 
sprang at the throat of Jawan, 
who would not have lived to 
gibe again unless. his -slaves 
had protected him. Flinging 
a purse of gold at-Hajj, Jawan 
went his way-in search of his 
Jost son, while Hajj swore that 
he would kill both father and 
son if he could find them. 
Taking the gold to serve as a 
weapon of revenge, Hajj went 
to the Bazaar, where his newly- 
gotten wealth transformed his 
late patrons into servants. 
They fought one with the 








THE SHEIK JAWAN 


Who stole the wife of Hajj, the Beggar, and later taunted him. But 
on the “Day of Days” Hajj had his revenge. (Mr. Owen Meech) 


Then enters the Story Teller and speaks 
the Prologue, at the end of which the man 
and woman rise and sing: 


“T hearken with my heart upon the ground, 
. Nor from my breathless lips shall rise a 


sound; 
Awake, O day of days, and run thy round!” 


As they pass into the wings, the curtain 
slowly rises. The auditorium becomes 
dark; the music ceases; the mind is 


woven into “the stuff that dreams are 

made of”: 

adventure. 
It is the silver dawn of day in Bagdad. 


the spell of an Arabian Night 





other to sell him veils, rich 
silks and silver anklets for his 
daughter, and fine raiment for 
himself. Z 

So engrossed were the merchants in 
their quarrel that Hajj bundled the goods 
together and, without paying for them, 
stole quietly off to his own home. 

In the courtyard of his poor house lay 
Marsinah, his beautiful daughter. There 
was happiness in the heart of Marsinah. 
Was she not loved? And was not her 
lover coming to see her, secretly, now? 
Over the wall he came, and vowed to wed 
her that night. 

He told her he was but a gardener’s 
son. What mattered that to Marsinah? 
She loved him. 
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He pafdéned Hajj; gave him rich 
garménts and attendants, and ap- 
pSintéd him jéstéf: F6r this hé 
askéd @ Service of Hajj: that he 
kill. thé Calip. Hajj protested, 
for his datighter’s sake, Dbiit 
Manétir prdinised t6 wed Marsinahi 
if Hajj wolild d6 tlie dééd, and 
He consented: om 

n edmpany with Mansir’s 
glidrds, Hajj Hastenéd to his Hdmé 
td tell Marsinah the good néws: 
But the girl was sad, for at stin- 
déwn she planned té wed thé 
gardéner’s sdn.. Angéréd at het 
obstindncé, Hajj had Her edrried 
off to Mansiir’s hdrem: 

Then to the Caliph’s paldce he 
went, disguised as a inagician. 
Mansur arranged for him to per- 
form before the Caliph, and after 
doing a trick or two he suddenly 
thrust a knife at the young 
monarch. The Caliph’s suit of 
mail saved his life, and Mansur 
denounced Hajj. 

Hajj was carried away to the 
prison below the palace, there to 








THE SACRED CALIPH 


Who fell in love with Matsinah, the beautiful datighter of Hadj, 
(Mr. Fred Eric) 


the Beggar, and posed a8 a safdetiet’s son, 


But hark! Her father was returning. 
Her lover'must fly! For Hajj knew noth- 
ing of this love-making. 

The joy of Marsinah was unbounded 
when she robed herself in the fine garments 
her father gave her. She danced while 
he sang, and made merry. 

But in the midst of the merry making, 
alas, the guards came to the house and 
arrested Hajj for his theft, and before the 
very eyes of Marsinah he was dragged 
away to be tried before the Wazir Mansur, 
chief of police. 

Now this Mansur was a tyrant, a squan- 
derer of public funds, and having been 
commanded by the Caliph to account for 
the missing money, was in no good humor 
when Hajj was brought before him. He 
took the purse of gold which Hajj proudly 
exhibited to prove his innocence, and 
ordered that the hand of Hajj be struck 
off. 

Then a sudden thought came to Mansur. 





be flung into the same dtingeon as 
his enetny, the Sheik Jawan, who 
had been arrested for his past 
crimes as a bandit. 

Taunted by the Sheik, Hajj burst his 

















THE NURSE NARJIS 
Who was a well-meani: but harsh i to: 
the motherless Marsinah (Miss Georgia Woodthorp) 
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seeking her assistance, and 
succeeded in getting Marsin- 
ah safely away. 

But he could not escape 
himself. A careless acknowl- 
edgment that he was Hajj the 


Beggar, roused Kut-al-ku- 
lub’s anger—‘she rang for 
Mansur. 

It was death to any man 
found in the harem, and 
Mansur raised his sword to 
strike. But suddenly he saw, 
on the breast of Hajj, the 
talisman stolen from Jawan, 
and in astonishment the 
sword dropped listlessly. How 
came he by the broken hand 
of Fatimah? 

Hajj cried out that he was 
looking for his son, and that 
the talisman would help him 
in his search. Mansur point- 
ed to a similar talisman on 
his own breast. Embracing 
Mansur as his son, Hajj bade 
him kneel to receive a 
father’s blessing. As Mansur 
knelt, Hajj stabbed him. 
Then, seizing the wounded 
man, he flung him into the 








THE BEAUTIFUL MARSINAH 


Who was loved by her father, Hajj, the Beggar, and was wooed by the 
(Miss Rita Jolivet) 


Caliph, disguised as a gardener’s son. 


chains, threw himself upon his enemy 
and strangled him. Dragging the body 
to the place recently occupied by him, 
he changed his robe for that of the Sheik, 
stealing the talisman that Jawan had 
hoped ‘would help him to find his son. 
Jawan had bribed his jailers, who now 
brought a litter to carry him. out to free- 
dom. Hajj took Jawan’s place, and once 
again was he favored by Kismet—Fate. 
In his harem the Wazir Mansur’s wives 
were disporting themselves. The cool 
water rippled in the marble bath, and the 
air was full of the scent of rare spices. 
To this harem went Hajj. He had re- 
ceived, while jester to Mansur, an invi- 
tation from Kut-al-kulub, the wife of 
wives, but this was not the sole reason 
of his presence there. He wanted to re- 
lease Marsinah from the false and traitor- 
ous Mansur. He flattered Kut-al-kulub, 


bath and held him under the 
water until he was drowned. 

Now it was none other 
than the Caliph himself, disguised as the 
gardener’s son, who had made love to 
Marsinah, and, hearing that she had been 
carried away to Mansur’s harem, he set 
out to rescue her. 

As he entered, Hajj pointed to the dead 
Mansur in the bath and bowed low. 

The Caliph could not pardon Hajj for 
the attempt on his life, but spared his head, 
punishing him by banishment from Bagdad. 

Not until Marsinah came out of the 
Mosque to meet her lord, the supposed 
gardener’s son, did she learn that her 
lover was the Caliph—the sacred Caliph— 
and that she was his chosen bride. 

And what of Hajj at the end of his 
“day of days’? Back at his post outside 
the Mosque of Carpenters, he witnessed 
the departure of his daughter and the 
Caliph for their nuptials, and was com- 
manded by the priest to set out on the 
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HAJJ, THE BEGGAR 
Who became the puppet of Fate from dawn to dusk on his ‘Day of Days.” (Mr. Otis Skinner) 





morrow, upon a pilgrimage to Mecca, there Arabian music; lights flood the parquet 
to wash away his sins. and galleries. Men and women mechani- 

Thus Kismet (Fate) served them well. cally pick up their wraps and quietly file 
That which Fate ordains will surely be. out into the lobby. Not until they have 
All is possible to him whom Kismet favors! reached the street, have breathed the 
unscented air of the city night, have 
heard the calling of cab numbers and 

The curtain has fallen; the orchestra the honking of taxicabs—not until then 
renews the weird, passionate, soul-haunting does the spell cast by an Arabian Night 


* * * 











THE EGYPTIAN DANCER 


Who displayed rare arts and graces for 
the amusement of the Caliph. 
(Miss Ivy Payne) 


begin to break for the audience of “Kismet.” 

Edward Knoblauch’s fantastic play 
has a vital influence over its spectators 
that is denied to many of our most real- 
istic dramas. It is unreal and yet real. 
It is not only fanciful, enchanting, colorful 
—it is inspirational. It brings back to a 
mature audience all the dreams and memo- 
ries of childhood days—the days of 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, of Ali 


Baba, of Sinbad the Sailor—days when © 


the world.seemed to the breathless young 
reader full’ of wonder and enchantment, 
when all seémed possible and probable. 
As the years advaneed and disillusionment 
came to divest the dream of its color, there 
was nothing left but a faded memory to 
face the practical, methodical world. 
Memory itself faded for most of us, and 
imagination was 
dulled; the cold virus 
of realism stilled that 
inner, keener nature 
which once pulsated 
with dreams of. ro- 
mance and adventure. 
Life became dull, flat, 
colorless. 

Memories are awak- 
ened by “Kismet.” 
Again, step by step, 
scene by scene, as the 
plot is unfolded, 
the mind once more 
welcomes the spell of 
the great Possible. 
Does not “Kismet” 
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THE WOMAN BEFORE THE CURTAIN 

Who, without taking part in the play, 

yet prepared the audience for “Kismet” 
(Miss Lilli Carlquist) 


assign to every man his “Day of Days, 
wherein he shall range the skies and plumb 
the abyss of his Destiny, alternately its 
lord and its puppet?”’ Is there not some- 
thing, after all, in this ancient Oriental con- 
ceit? Were we not happier in the days 
when we accepted it? Why should we not 
accept it now? 

“Kismet,” then, is among other things 
inspiring. One of our popular authors 
who witnessed it forthwith produced a 
novel which speedily became a “‘best 
seller.2. He went so far as to name his 


THE CAPTAIN {OF THE WATCH 
Who stood behind the throne of the 
Caliph to protect him from harm 
(Mr. William Lorenz) 


story “The Day of Days,” and had his 
central character witness “‘Kismet”’ before 
launchin'g upon his 
adventures. On the 
other side of the water, 
Mr. Louis Tracy has 
just completed a ‘‘Day 
of. Days’. adventure 
story, which perhaps 
was in some way in- 
spired by the London 
production of ‘Kis- 
met,” with Mr. Oscar 
Asche. 

This suggests a word 
on the production of 
the drama. Mr. Otis 
Skinner, in the role 
of Hajj, the Beggar, 
has brought into play 





















every phase of his wonderful art. He has 
won for himself: in. “Kismet” the .title:of 
‘America’s greatest romantic actor,” and 
has brought to his feet the whole world of 
playgoers, fellow-actors and critics. His 
perfect performance calls forth the enthusi- 
astic support of an admirable company. 
The staging of “Kismet” is the acme of 
modern producing art. There are nine 
complete changes of scene, and the magnifi- 
cent settings were designed by a group of 
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America’s foremost scenic artists. The 
elaborate costumes. worn in the play are 
of outland fabric brought direct from the 
bazaars of the Orient. Every detail of 
the scenes and properties was under the 
personal direction of Mr. Harrison Grey 
Fiske, and as a whole the play -has been 
aptly called “a final triumph of stage 
art.” ‘‘Kismet”—the play, the cast, the 
production—is one of the most enchanting 
dramas of the year. 


THE FOOTLIGHT SMILE 


By CHARLES IRVIN JUNKIN 


How brave, how strong you are, 
You children of the stage, 
To meet the crisis tense, 
To grasp the grilling gauge 
Of eager hungry eyes 
That look to you for life, 
With fairy-touch to gild 
The sordidness of strife. 


To cover from the sight, 
If only for an hour, 
The thicket and the thorn, 
‘ And show the roseate flower. 
The fairest and the best, 
To charm, to win, beguile, 
To lift the waiting throng, 
And always with a smile! 


And yet you fight for life! 
For ease, for love, for joy, 
With toil and honest sweat, 
To make yourself a toy, 
To please, to coax a smile, 
With homely, honest cheer, 
Perchance to stir the heart, 
Mayhap to start a tear! 


And you, perhaps, tonight, 
(Aye! many nights of dread!) 
You face the pulsing glare 
With aching heart and head, 
Without a sign of pain, 
All radiant the while, 
The Children of the Stage, 
Who work, and grieve—and smile! 



































The Ragtime Painter Man 


by Bennett Chapple 


Oh, the ragtime painter-man 

Is abroad, ’broad in the lan’, 

An’ this ragtime painter-man 

He will get you if he can; 

For the syncopated brush is bringing in the ‘‘cush”’ 
And he is in the crush, 

Is the ragtime painter-man. 


(Lines composed after a visit to the First International Exhibition of Modern Art) 


HE First International Exhibition of 
Modern Art, held in New York City 
during March, attracted the crowds. 

That was the very first impression one 
had as he turned off Fourth Avenue 
and made his way down Twenty-Fourth 
or Fifth Street to the Sixty-ninth Regi- 
ment Armory on Lexington Avenue, where 
the exhibition was held. The curbs of the 
side streets were filled with waiting auto- 
mobiles and dancing chauffeurs—for March 
winds are sharp. The stone steps of the 
Armory were congested with patrons, and 
behind the little window of the ticket booth 
were flashes of green bills that confirmed 
the impression that the exhibition was 
a success, at least as far as the box office 
was concerned. 

No art exhibition in America had created 
so much talk. The “cubists” with their 
strange concoctions of various colored 
cubes jumbled together frankly admit 
that they “don’t know where they’re 
going, but they’re on their way.” The 
“futurists” with their spirals and curves 
bubbling like a boiling pot on the fire, 
have locked arms with the “‘cubists,” and 
together they go staggering. Drunken art, 
crazy art, or no art at all—which? Prizes 
were offered to anyone successful enough 
to name some of the pictures, and if the 
titles later became switched, as they some- 
times do, nobody would be the wiser. It 
is the ragtime of music grafted upon art. 
It is the welsh-rarebit dream preserved 
upon canvas, it is the picture puzzle in 
draperies of oil, before which the public 
stands agape trying to stimulate enough 
imagination to turn nothing into some- 
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thing. What to the practical mind re- 
sembles nothing so much as a bunch 
of kindling wood is “a lady in the nude 
walking downstairs.” | Duchamp-villon, 
who contributed the above-mentioned 
subject, is perhaps the most popular 
member of the. new cubistic school. 
His paintings are nicely finished with 
infinite care, and his sincerity of purpose 
is really compelling. As much can hard- 
ly be said for Picasso, who painted “The 
Woman with the Mustard Pot,” although 
he is called the father of the idea. The 
“idea” may have its uses, however. If 
“The Woman in Nude’”’ is a fair example 
of what the cubist hopes to accom- 
plish, there can be no further question 
as to the modesty or morality of displaying 
such work of art. People have literally 
spent hours trying to catch a glimpse of 
the “woman,” but she is so elusive that 
she cannot even be pointed out by the 
initiated. If you see the woman, you’re 
an artist, if you don’t you’re a dub— 
but don’t be frightened; many of the 
leading artists in New York have frankly 
confessed that they have not yet made the 
lady’s acquaintance, as it were. It may 
be art, they say, but they have not yet 
grown to it, and that’s the candid opinion 
of all but a very few who have tried to 
solve the enigma. 

Probably in order to give the exhibition 
some sort of an old-fashioned artistic 
standing there were listed a few paintings 
of such eminent workers as Whistler, 
Degas, Puvis de Chavannes and J. B. C. 
Corot, who are claimed to have been 
forerunners in the field of impressionistic 














THE RAGTIME PAINTER MAN 


“THE WOMAN AND THE POT OF MUSTARD” 





One of the most talked-of exhibits of the cubists and futurists 


painting. And in this connection the work 
exhibited by such American artists as 
Jonas Lee, E. M. Ashe, Karl Anderson, 
Childe Hassam, J. Alden Wier, Robert 
Henri, George W. Bellows, Kroll, Chaffe, 
Lawson, and Leon Dabo, indicate to the 
unprejudiced mind that the American 
painter, whatever the fad of new artistic 
“schools,” is destined to lead the world. 
This is made more apparent by the 
almost tragic picture of European art as 
evidenced by some of the work exhibited. 
Contemporary American paintings con- 
trasted with those of the old world in the 
field of modern art show the difference 





between the wholesome and the hideous, 
between the bright and the grotesque. 
Europe today is painting without ideals; 
it has confessed as much. In its attempt 
at modern art, it has even passed beyond 
the pale of decency or intelligence, and 
has acquiesced to the worst form of de- 
bauchery that palette and brush dan 
portray. That part of the exhibition 
which has let license run riot in abnormal, 
unbeautiful things from foreign schools, 
runs the risk of introducing a disease germ 
as foul to American art as the dread 
Asiatic cholera was to her people. What- 
ever the high artistic condition of mind 
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necessary to appreciate such work, it is 
not healthful. That it is endured at all 
is because artists and art lovers are the 
most gullible people in the world. They 
worship art as Art and hesitate to fight 
its traducers for fear they may not recog- 
nize Art disguised. The whole profession 
in New York seems “pussy-footed,” in 
the vernacular of the street, over this 
shameful part of the exhibit. Privately 
and guardedly they admit they can see 
nothing of value in mere crudity alone— 
yet they will only shake their heads and 
say, “I don’t know—maybe.” 


THE CRITICS 






America in impressionistic art is now 
ready to walk alone. That is the most in- 
spiring impression gleaned from the curious 
First International Exhibition of Modern 
Art. Had the distorted abnormalities of 
European art been eliminated, there 
would have been positive pleasure in the 
exhibit, because it indicates a delightful, 
carefree abandonment of the more binding 
technicalities of art. It evidences a rag- 
time syncopation that should make the 
very paint dance with the rhythm. Will 
rag-time painters become the vogue? 
Who knows? 


THE CRITICS 
By CHARLOTTE W. THURSTON 


A POET wrote a song one day. Upspoke a great divine: 

“Within those grand yet simple words, what sacred meanings shine.” 
“Behold,” the scientist exclaimed, “how well his brain has wrought 

The evolution of the day, the foremost lines of thought.” 

The maiden blushed and smiled and sighed—the printed page above; 
“How can he know so well,” she sobbed, “the heights and depths of love?” 
Her civil engineer spake out: “Dear girl, he sings of life, 

Of energy, ambition, hope, of service and of strife.” 

“His speculations on the soul are rather wide of range; 

I speculate,” the broker said; ‘I would not Stock Exchange!” 

“Much better in his corner he, with Blackstone and with Coke, 

Than maundering with such vague ideas,” the lawyer’s voice outspoke; 
“No brief will come from talk of love, of moonlight, birds and bees, 
They’re only fit for womenkind, for fools and things like these.” 


The schoolboy learned a verse at school. 


One verse was quite enough. 


“Why will they make us learn,” he growled, “such heaps of stupid stuff?” 
“How well he paints,” the mother said, “the man my boy will be.” 
“No,” cried her friend, “he paints the day when woman shall be free.” 
“What trash,” bewailed the editor, ‘‘upon a voyage I’ve shipped; 

I hoped it were more readable in print than manuscript.” 

The critic wrote: “No words of aught upon our page belong 

Save pity for the mental state of him who wrote this song. 

When will he learn he is no bard? Heaven knows he gives no sign.” 
(This critic had but just devoured mince puffs—some eight or nine). 
The poet’s wife, exultant, cried, “What will the Nation say?” 

His brother eyed it from afar: ‘Hullo, what did they pay?” 

“No poet ever wrote like that!” his mother proudly cried; 

“Good land, what is it all about?” his grandmother replied. 

“T always grudged,” his father groaned, “this waste of precious time 


When he went mooning through the woods a-scribbling silly rhyme. 


” 


The poet as he went his way the various comments heard; 


He looked up at the deep blue sky. 


He answered not a word. 




















tween his lips, drew in his breath, 
and said something very uningenu- 
ous on the subject of corsets. 

The dowager who was lacing the offend- 
ing article gave a peremptory command 

‘and struggled in a most unwomanly way 
with the strings. 

“If I had something to brace my feet 
against—”’ he hazarded. 

I had the greater advantage of playing a 
character whose propensities were to the 
“ultra fashionable,” and enjoyed the 
greater freedom of an uncorseted figure, 
being built out where necessary instead 
of pulled in. Just at the moment I was 
assuring the comedy lead that it was highly 
probable that the number of hooks on my 
back corresponded with the number of 
eyes. 

It was the first dress rehearsal of ‘‘His 
Excellency the Governor,” the play pre- 
sented this year by “Cap and Bells,” the 
Williams College Dramatic Society. Frank 
Lea Short, the coach for the club, was.out 
in front giving loose rein to the fiery steeds 
of his temperament. He is a wonderful 
coach, and sarcasm is his middle name. 
“Are you going to starve Bobby down to 
the size of his corset?”’ he asked now. 
“Hurry up with this show.” 

The juvenile lead strode on and ad- 
dressed the comedy man—and then the 
slaughter commenced. 

When my entrance came, after two hours 
of ‘‘working over’’ the first scene, I stepped 
on and exclaimed ‘Oh, how lovely!” in a 
voice that made even the lone scene shifter 
in the back row burst into a guffaw. 

Mr. Short, however, was not worried. 

“You'll have to expect a laugh at that,” 
he said. “The audience will grow used to 
the croak after a time. Probably they’ll 
say it sounds like Ethel Barrymore—that’s 
what they always say when a deep voice 
comes out from under a picture hat— 
they’ve been inured to it by Miss Barry- 


ro ingenue took his pipe from be- 


With "Cap and Bells’ 


by Charles William Brackett 
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more’s imitators. Now go on with your 
lines.” 

I went on, but before I could finish my 
first speech he raised a hand to stop me. 

“Laddie,” he said with a trace of suffer- 
ing in his voice, “are you trying to play 
little Eva? Why, this is supposed to be a 
comedy part! Speed it up. And I don’t 
mean by that to stop enunciating.”’ 

That was the way it had been from the 
beginning of rehearsals and was till the 
last one. And to that constant criticism 
was due any success we had. 

The part of Stella de Gex which I had 
in “His Excellency” was not my first 
experience in a female part. I had played 
during the latter half of the 1911-1912 
season as Lady Henrietta in the “Duke of 
Killicrankie,” and knew a few of the rules: 
of the game. 

The chief among them are these: to 
soften the voice rather than try to raise it 
(some of the boys use pineapple syrup 
taken clear as an aid to this), to remember 
one’s train and not to mind startling 
laughter in unexpected places. 

There are a great many things that cause 
such laughter. For instance, a line such as 
“May 1 hold your hand? It’s a beautiful 
hand! So white and soft!’’—when the hand 
in question is a callous paw, or when a 
hoarse guffaw comes from off stage and the 
hero exclaims, ‘‘What delightful, childish 
laughter.” A sagging petticoat is a detail 
provocative of mirth or the tottering gait 
accompanying the first experience in high 
heels. One thing is fatal and I have seen 
it happen twice; the heroine sinks into a 
chair, perhaps a trifle stiffly, but still he 
sinks, and as he’does so naively pulls up 
the legs of his trousers which, unfortu- 
nately, are not there. The audience will 
laugh through a whole act just on the 
memory of a mistake like that. 

The recompense for braving these dan- 
gers, and that a tittering audience is a 
danger anyone who has ever “tread the 
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boards” knows—is the trip. This year 
“Cap and Bells” gave performances in 
Northampton, Massachusetts; Saratoga 
Springs, New York; Albany, New York; 
Binghamton, Vermont; Plainfield, .New 
Jersey; Brooklyn and New York City, not 
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conditions, compression and cold, is a 
question all of us who have suffered would 
like answered. I can endure the exposure 
to the cold incurred in a cane rush or a 
snowshoe tramp, but the smiling heroism 
of the average woman freezing to death 

in a smart evening gown is an 








object of awe to me. 

One of the great disadvan- 
tages of playing a feminine 
role is the conversation at 
the dance afterwards. It is 
invariably the same and runs 
something like this: 

“How do you manage your 
hands?” 

“Oh, I want that green 
dress of yours.” 

“Do tell me how you get 
your back to look so white.” 

One is tempted to answer 
the last query by saying that 
an application of shoe 
blacking is just the thing to 
produce a lily-like pallor. 

With men it manifests itself 
in a bright idea. They come 
to you and say: 

“T’ve got a plan.” 

“What is it??? You know, 
of course, but still you ask. 

‘Well, you give me one of 
your pictures and I’ll show it 
to my girl (or mother or wife, 
as the case happens to be) 
and tell her—” 

It is always the same, but 
has the advantage of permit- 
ting “canned” repartee on 
your part. 

Of course some very amus- 
ing complications arise from 
men in women’s roles. Some- 





A GIRLISH POSE 
A photograph of Mr. Charles W. Brackett which is a favorite with 
fun-loving friends 


including the performance in Williams- 
town. Alumni see to it that our houses 
are well filled and usually give a dance 
after the performance, which is ample 
recompense for having been squeezed 
breathless by a corset or frozen by a low- 
necked evening gown. How women man- 
age to sustain life under those two adverse 





times at the beginning of a 
performance the scene shifters 
do not realize the situation 
and act with the degree of 
respect commanded by “skirts” in the pro- 
fession. When they learn the truth their 
attitude sometimes changes abruptly. One 
stage hand unwisely tried “kidding” the 
ingenue, who is small but husky. Once 
the audience, or at least the bald-headed 
row, was electrified by a round, whole- 
hearted “damn” from the Dowager when 
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someone stepped on his train. And for 
some reason “woemen” always seemed 
amused to learn that we pull on dresses 
over our legs rather than doing the chim- 
ney climbing stunt, which, I believe, is 
orthodox. 

Perhaps the most amusing incident 
occurred after the New York performance. 














DREAMS 


tall lady in a very exaggerated black 
evening gown like one worn in the play 
going into the dining room for an after- 
theater supper, he went to her and said, 
gently but firmly, that they could allow 
no such masquerading in the hotel. I 
believe he added the advice that the lady 
in question should “go upstairs and take 


One of the clerks at the Plaza, where we 
gave the play, had seen it, and on seeing a 


off that wig!’ I have heard that the 
Plaza lost a patron. 



























LOVE O° DREAMS 
By ELEANOR DUNCAN WOOD 


. St mpmenirne: the dim galleries of an ancient mansion 
I wandered yesterday, 
Gazing upon the pictured forms of dame and gallant 
Long passed away. 
When, as from out a pale and shadowy heaven 
Some bright star gleams, 
There burst upon me from that mist of faces 
The Lady of My Dreams. 


A pictured face, half tender, half disdainful, 
I know you well— 
Eyes of the dusk, a-shine ’neath sombre lashes, 
Ye hold Love’s spell. 
O smiling lips that lure me, while denying 
The sweets they hold. 
And flower-crowned heads—all these, oh, best beloved, 
I know of old. 


The high gods laugh that in Time’s dim procession 
We move apart; 
That centuries long the flowers have bloomed and withered 
Above your heart. 
In some far land, in some dim past, I know not 
The when nor where, 
You lived your day, that I, Love’s hapless laggard, 
May never share. 





But Love o’ Dreams, though time is long in passing 
With you away. 

I will keep faith—nor serve a lesser idol, 
But wait the day 

When Time and Death no more shall stand between us, 
By Love o’erthrown, 

And free at last to follow and to find thee 

My soul shall seek its own. 


















HE trend of the drama toward realism 
is certainly not followed in the fiction 
of the day. The new book offerings are 
fairly alive with romance and adventure. 
As in the “movies,” there is ‘something 
doing every minute,” even in the most 
modest romance, while a theme bordering 
on mystery or adventure is a succession 
of thrills. Not only are our young writers 
contributing to this deluge of kaleidoscopic 
fiction, but a group of our best-known 
craftsmen are setting a pace that an ama- 
teur, however fertile of brain, could scarcely 
hope to keep up. 

Louis Joseph Vance, John Reed Scott, 
Ralph Connor, Earl Derr Biggers—not 
forgetting our English favorite, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle—these are names that stand 
for success in contemporary novel writing. 
The latest works of these authors show 
that the spirit of adventure is not dead 
in twentieth century fiction. 

Perhaps no volume is better able to 
get the reader into the prevailing spirit 
than Mr. Vance’s “The Day of Days.”* 
The hero of the tale is an 
obscure, stoop -shouldered, 
shabby little New York 
bookkeeper, by name Per- 
cival Sybarite—though he 
conceals his Christian name 
by the abbreviated signa- 
ture ‘“P. Sybarite.”’ 

One Saturday morning 
Sybarite receives from a 
well-off cousin the tickets 
for a theater box. A 
party of four is made up 
from the habitues of Per- 
cival’s boarding house 
and that night the young 
people go to see “Kismet.” 


* “The Day of Days.” By Louis 
pat Vance. Boston: Little, 


rowr. & Co. Price, $1.25, net. 


Adventure in the New Books 


by Antony Dee 





MR. LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 
The author of many “best sellers,’’ 
among them “The Bronze Bell,” 
“The Bandbox” and “The Brass 
Band.” His latest work is ‘‘The Day 

of Days”’ $1.30, net. 
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Mr. Otis Skinner’s realistic acting— 
oh, yes, Mr. Vance’s story is decidedly 
up to the minute—duly impresses them, 
and on the way home Sybarite and his 
pretty companion are discussing the 
possibility of “Kismet” and a “Day of 
Days,” when a taxicab whirls up and. an 
evil-mouthed young man addresses the 
girl. A fight ensues—Sybarite’s “Day of 
Days” has begun. A mystery attaches 
itself to his companion, for the supposed 
shop girl is really an heiress in hiding. 
Despite Sybarite’s offer of protection, she 
leaves with the evil-mouthed youth, who, 
however, left behind him a clue that 
Sybarite loses no time in tracking down. 
Follow in rapid succession a series of ad- 
ventures, in which Sybarite moves from 
gambling den to lady’s boudoir, from 
underground dive to masquerade ball, 
where at last the girl is found and given 
a word of counsel and an offer of help. 
When the sky looks clearest, however, the 
girl is kidnapped and P. Sybarite begins 
another series of adventures which end 
in a manner that is as un- 
expected, as the develop- 
ments. Yet the whole 
course of action conforms 
to the old dramatic unity 
of time—the story happens 
within one revolution of 
the sun! 


* * * 


oe is the same rapid 
fire of development in 
Mr. Biggers’ novel, “Seven 
Keys to Baldpate,” * 
which, rumor has it, will be 
dramatized and presented 

*“‘Seven Keys to Baldpate.” By 


Earl Derr Biggers. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. Price, 
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next season by Mr.George M.Cohan. Here 
is another drab setting—for what could 
be grayer than a summer hotel in the depths 
of winter? To deserted Baldpate. Inn, 
however, sojourns Mr. Billy Magee, popu- 
lar novelist, who would woo the literary 
muse in solitude and produce a really 
serious work. He secures a key to the 
Inn and prepares to make himself com- 
fortable when he finds that he is not 





MR. EARL DERR BIGGERS 
A rising young novelist whose first book, ‘‘Seven 
Keys to Baldpate,” was an instant success. Mr. 
Biggers is well known in Boston newspaper cir- 
cles, and has written many humorous. articles 


alone—Baldpate Inn has another guest, 
who also boasts of a key. Another man, 
two women (one young and charming), 
still another man, and again another 
woman—holders of keys to Baldpate— 
continue to arrive and take their places 
in the mysterious drama acted before 
Billy Magee. It all seems very strange 
indeed to the lone auditor, who has lost 
his head and heart to the young and 
charming woman before even determining 
her part -in the dramatis personae. Not 
until the end—the very end—does the 
mystery solve itself, and then in a most 
ingenious way. 

And what of the serious story, which 
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Mr. Billy set out to write? This is the 
question the charming young woman put 
to him when Baldpate was in the distance. 
“And—‘What book?’ he asked. 

“The novel you went to write. Don’t 
you remember, dearest? No melodrama, 
no wild chase, no—love?’ 

“*Why—’ Mr. Magee paused for a 
moment in the joy of his discovery. Then 
he came back to the great joy in his arms. 
“Why, darling,’ he exclaimed gently, 
‘this is it.’” 

* * * 


OF all living British novelists, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle and Rudyard Kipling 
will, without doubt, leave the most de- 
cided impress on the record of post- 
Victorian fiction, and it is a little difficult 
to decide which will eventually be given 
the highest place. 

Both are delightful creators of original 
and interesting characters, for Doyle’s 
“Sherlock Holmes” is no more original 
and interesting as an English detective 
than is “Strickland Sahib” as his Indian 
contemporary; while “Kim,” ‘Lurgan, 
the Babu” and “Mahbub Ali” of the secret 
service are sui generis, striking figures 
revealed, as it were, by lightning flashes 
that for an instant illumine the dense 
obscurity in which the under world of 
British law and Asiatic fanaticism, crime 
and intrigue still battle for the mastery. 

In the short story both are unapproach- 
able, both like in unlikeness, both success- 
ful in awakening the interest of intelligent 
readers, and in sustaining it to the end of 
a generally not unprofitable word-painting 
of life in little known aspects and localities. 

Perhaps, however, Sir A. Conan Doyle 
has been most successful in his longer and 
more sustained flights of fiction such as 
“Micah Clarke,” “The White Company,” 
“Sir Nigel Loring,’ and “The Hound of 
the Baskervilles.” In his latest novel, 
“The Lost World,’* Professor Challenger, 
having come upon an ancient upheaval 
of the Jurassic Age in the midst of the 
Amazonian wilderness, secures photo- 
graphs and specimens of antediluvian 
monsters that still inhabit a vast and inac- 
cessible plateau whose unscalable cliffs 


*“The Lost World.” By A. Conan Doyle. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $1.25. 




















rise a thousand feet above the rest of the 
country. He even secures a stray ptero- 
dactyl, but loses most of his outfit in re- 
turning down the Amazon, and upon 
making known his discoveries is insulted 
so grossly by rival scientists that he utterly 
refuses to be interviewed further on the 
subject, and assaults several journalists 
who get access to his study. He tries to 
eject Mr. Edward Malone of the Gazette, 
who goes on a similar errand, but is not 
wholly successful in putting him out of 
commission, and is about to be arrested 
by a policeman when the reporter shields 
his antagonist by laying the blame on 
himself. This renders Professor Challenger 
somewhat less surly and he lays before 
the young reporter the evidences of his 
discoveries. At a scientific lecture, Pro- 
fessor Challenger is again publicly charged 
with falsehood and intended deceit, and 
retorts by demanding that a committee 
be appointed to visit the locality and in- 
vestigate for themselves. Professor Sum- 
merlee is chosen by the opposition, Edward 
Malone on behalf of Challenger, and Lord 
Roxton, a mighty hunter and experienced 
traveler, added to the committee, which 
is joined later at Manaos by Challenger. 
They find the plateau and an outlying 
and crumbling mesa which can be scaled, 
and by felling a great tree, cross to the 
plateau, whence they are prevented from 
returning by the treachery of two half 
breeds who roll the great tree into the 
abyss. 

The four thus imprisoned come upon 
huge iguanodons like scale-covered kan- 
garoos twenty feet in height and a breeding 
place of flying bat-winged pterodactyls 
from whose attack they escape with great 
difficulty. They are threatened by carniv- 
orous dinosaurs, and finally all but 
Malone are captured by a tribe of Apemen 
whose custom it was to throw their cap- 
tives over the cliffs to be impaled on the 
bamboo growth below. Lord Roxton 
escapes, and with Malone opens fire upon 
the Apemen, who are about to sacrifice 
Professor Summerlee and certain Indian 
captives, but the deadly fusillade of the 
magazine rifles disperses the Apemen and 
the reunited travelers are joined by four 
surviving Indians, one of whom is the son 
of the chief of the tribe. Guided by these 
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they reach the great central lake over 
which a huge fleet of canoes bring the 
greater part of the fighting men of the 
tribe. A battle with the Apemen extirpates 
the grown males and reduces the women 
and children to slavery, while the white 
men are given every homage and attention 
that the Indians can bestow, excepting aid 
to descend the cliffs and return to civili- 
zation. 

During their honorable captivity they 
witness an attack on the Indians by carniv- 
orous dinosaurs, on whom rifle bullets have 

















SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
The eminent British author whose latest novel, 
“The Lost World,” is regarded by many as his 
most striking contribution to literature 


little effect, but which are unable to pene- 
trate to the cave dwellings of the Indians; 
have opportunities to witness huge ser- 
pents, plesiosauri, immense stags and birds 
double the size of the ostrich, and other 
wonderful monsters, fully justifying Pro- 
fessor Challenger’s claims and discoveries. 

Challenger attempts to make a balloon 
from the viscera of the great water lizards, 
and is so successful that he and his com- 
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panions are nearly carried off the earth 
in their first experiment. Finally the 
party find a cavern from which a gallery 
opens through the cliffs upon a path to 
the outer world, and they regain their 
camp and return to London. 

A vast audience greets the report of the 
committee, but a strong faction denies 
them belief and again it is insinuated that 
they seek to deceive the world by faked 
photographs and false statements. The 
spokesman has stated that he would 
believe if he was shown a living ptero- 
dactyl. Professor Challenger produces 
one which with infinite pains has been 
brought from South America. A panic 





IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS 
A scene from Charles Eghart Craddock’s colorful 
novel, ‘‘The Ordeal” 


ensues, and the grisly monster takes 
flight. After dashing wildly over the heads 
of the audience he escapes by an open 
window, while the relieved auditors give 
the committee an ovation which ends in a 
great procession in their honor. 

Lord Roxton a few evenings later, while 
entertaining his comrades, produces a 
cigar box full of rough diamonds found by 
him in the clay of the crater of an extinct 
volcano occupied by the pterodactyl 
colony, and valued by experts at a million 
dollars, which he shares equally with the 
others. Challenger declares that he will 
found a museum, Summerlee will give up 
teaching and perfect his scientific re- 
searches, but Roxton prefers to form a 
stronger expedition more fully to survey 
and investigate the wonders of the Lost 
World, and the irrepressible Malone, of 
course, goes with him. 
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HE hand that wrote “The Profit of the 
Great Smoky Mountain” is as skilled 
in its pictures of the Tennessee mountain 
country as in the earlier book. ‘The 
Ordeal’’* is release from questions haunt- 
ing much of modern literature—no frenzied 
finance, no labor difficulty, no social evil, 
no politics. A band of angry moonshiners 
shoot the owner of a summer bungalow in 
the heart of their country, mistaking him 
for a revenue officer who has recently 
wrecked their distillery. The victim is 
killed while driving in company with a 
three-year-old boy, who, with his mother, 
is a guest at the bungalow. Before horse 
and cart crash over the cliff edge with the 
body of the murdered man, the boy falls 
to the road and is carried off by the moon- 
shiners, lest he reveal the crime. 

In the cave where they first take the 
child he is given a stalactite lily to play 
with, and baby-like; he puts it in the 
hidden inner pocket of his new red coat. 
This coat, later on, is taken from him to 
be flung over the fatal cliff as evidence of 
the child’s death in a runaway tragedy. 
The little boy finally is left to the care 
of an old Indian squaw in a far-away 
Cherokee reservation among the moun- 
tains. 

No crime is suspected when the acci- 
dent is discovered, but weeks later when 
a hunter finds the little coat in a tree, 
and returns it to the bungalow, the boy’s 
widowed mother finds the bit of limestone, 
grasps the facts of the situation, and 
believes that her child is still alive. She 
calls to her help the lover whom she had 
jilted years ago and together they follow 
false clews until almost in despair. How 
the child is ultimately found is unfolded 
with great ingenuity by the author. 


* * * 


old New England a house used to be 
built. about a central chimney. Most 
books, like those houses, are built about 
the chimney of a central idea. Embedded 
in the midst of abounding incident, much 
description and distinct character drawing 
of Ralph Connor’s last bookt, one finds 





*“The Ordeal.” By Charles Eghart Craddock. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Corporal Cameron.” ony Ralph Connor. New 
vou: Geroge H. Doran Company. 














its central chimney this time a bit of 
philosophy that might well become a part 


of the curriculum of our schools: “This 
world is pretty much made already; suc- 
cess consists in adjustment. Don’t try 
to make your world; adjust yourself to 
it. Don’t fight the world; serve it till you 
master it.” 

The book is almost as generous in length 
as the old three-volumed novel. There is 
wealth of material sufficient to fill three 
average novels. : 

In the first chapter the defeat of the 
crack Scotch football team, due to the 
momentary weakening of Allen Cameron, 
the handsome Highland half-back, and 
later his terrible remorse, wake a feeling 
of sick chances like that felt when the 
young chieftain in Scott’s “Pirate” shows 
the white feather. 

So Allen disappears from Scotland, 
leaving a whole group of pleasant reople 
in whom we have become interested and 
of whom we would gladly see more. He 
reappears in Montreal, when he tries to 
“make his world” by the method of knock- 
ing down the sarcastic bully of a managing 
clerk in the office where he finds work for 
one day. 

From Montreal he goes to “London, a 
little city in the very garden of Canada.” 
On a farm nearby he finds work and makes 
discoveries about another side of life. 
Here, too, he meets the heroine—at least 
we leave her engaged to Allen—daughter 
and drudge of the farm. Wakened by her 
love for Allen, like Ordine she finds a 
soul that transforms her body and per- 
sonality until the efficient self-reliant 
trained nurse into which she develops 
suggests the heavy slovenly girl of the 
farm only in deep blue eyes and low rich 
voice. The love episode, however, is 
a small part of the book. The best of 
the summer on the farm is the day of the 
great county picnic with its athletic games. 
This chapter has an epic force and the 
hammer-throwing, with its dramatic close, 
strikes a Homeric note. Equally poetic 
is the scene where the music of the bag- 
pipes lulls to rest the souls of the three 
Highlanders. 

But we know that Ralph Connor wrote 
the last of the three books into which the 
story is divided with most delight. This 
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is a labor of love. He is praising a gallant 
band. Nowhere in the world today, not 
even in France’s foreign legion, is there a 
body of men so romantic, so out of the 
commonplace, so adapted to fine imagina- 
tion as is this grim troop of servants— 
the mounted police of Canada. 

Among them Allen Cameron finds his 
place in life. This is the world made for 
mén like him, and adjustment is auto- 
matic. After many severe encounters, 





MR. RALPH CONNOR 


The author of ‘‘Corporal Cameron,” a long volume 
of romance and adventure 


the book leaves the hero happy in the love 
of the radiant nurse, and in his promotion 
to Corporal of the Northwest Mounted 
Police. 

* + * 


‘Pa years before the publication of 
“John o’ Jamestown” Mr. Kester 
brought out “The Fortunes of the Lan- 
drays,”’* which has also been illustrated and 
reprinted by the late author’s publishers. 
Professor James De Mille in his inimitable 





* “The Fortunes of the Landrays.” By Vaughan 
Kester. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
Price, $1.35 net. 
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SCALING THE BLOCKED PASSAGE TO THE 
GREAT PLATEAU 
From “The Lost World,” by Sir A. Conan Doyle 


European tour of “The Dodge Club,” 
wittiest of all clever satires on the average 
“European Tour,” depicts the panic of that 
genial, jovial, resourceful coterie of im- 
proved American tourists, when one of its 
members proposed to “add to the gaiety 
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of the occasion’ by telling “the 

Higgins story,” it being realized 
that the doings of one Higgins 
being fairly under way, the men- 
tion of another would ensure an 
immediate discursiveness that 
would never come to an end until 
the Higgins family, the relator or 
the club was exhausted. 

“The Fortunes of the Landrays” 
seems to be patterned materially 
after the “Higgins Story.” Tru- 
man Rogers with his little son 
Benny returns to Benson from 
California to look up his people 
and share with them a valuable gold placer. 
He stops with Landlord Tucker and is 
interviewed by Editor Gibbs and others. 
Gibbs elopes with Tucker’s wife, and as 
Tucker is drowned in pursuing them, 
Rogers marries the woman and the prop- 
erty. He then induces Bushrod and 
Stephen Landray to go overland to Cali- 
fornia with him as guide, and four other 
gentlemen. With three prairie schooners 
they start on the overland trail and are 
joined by Basil Landray, a cousin, who 
leads them by “a short cut ‘to Salt Lake 
City” to a body of disguised Mormons 
and Utah Indians. The Indians kill the 
whole party except the child Benny, who 
is adopted by the father of one of the 
slayers, and retains the papers of Stephen 
Landray until he has grown to manhood. 

Jacob Benson, a lawyer, settles the 
estates of the Landrays, and falls in love 
with Virginia, the wife of Stephen, but 
does not dare for years even to hint at a 
devotion which she considers a sacrilege. 

She cares for Bushrod’s son Stephen, 
aided greatly by Benson, who invests 
money on his account which he finally 
loses. Stephen the second dies, but leaves 
a third Stephen for Virginia to support 
and idolize. 

Benson aids her materially, but at last 
he tells his love and is almost rated like 
a hound in spite of all his sacrifice and 
devotion. 

Then he sells some two thousand acres 
of wild lands of Stephen’s for $50,000, only 
one thousand of which were Stephen’s when 
he informed Virginia about his property. 
Benson will not see her utterly independ- 
ent of him, and sure to waste her means on 








others, and accordingly induces her to 
give a deed of one thousand acres for 
five thousand dollars. Benson pays his 
own liabilities, but leaves the sum ampby 
secured and deeded to Virginia in case of 
his death. 

Then Benny Rogers comes to light with 
the memorandum of the additional one 
thousand acres of land, and Benson’s 
apparent fraud is made known to Virginia, 
who denounces but will not prosecute 
him. He is fatally injured and has his 
last interview with Virginia, who remem- 
bers only his many good deeds and loving, 
unobtrusive devotion. Benson directs 
young Stephen Landray to bring in his 
will, made years before giving his whole 
property to Virignia, declares that he could 
not enrich her and leave her free to ignore 
him forever, and dies content that at the 
last she has come into the home he had 
hoped to give her. 


* * * 


HE salient records of ‘John o’ James- 
town’ are strung like beads on the 
personal adventures and fortunes of one 
Richard Farraday, the son of an Episcopal 
minister living on the border land be- 
tween England and Scotland near the 
close of the sixteenth century. 

During his early boyhood his childish 
ascendance as the eldest son is duly swept 
aside by the arrival of a baby sister, and 
further by the birth of another girl, the 
daughter of a Madame Barras, who while 
on her journey to Scotland was compelled 
to seek the hospitality of the generous 
clergyman and died when her child was 
born. The helpless babe was given a home 
and parental care, aided by a small annual 
contribution from the gentleman who had 
escorted the mother on her fatal journey. 

That Dick Farraday should love his 
adopted sister more than his own, and that 
a warmer passion should grow up between 
Mary Barras and the hardy young bor- 
derer was a natural result. The love pact, 
however, was speedily interrupted by 
the young lady’s removal to the custody 
of aristocratic friends in London who had 
other plans for her future. 


** John O’ Jamestown.” By Vaughan Kester. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. Price, $1.35 
net. 
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Farraday goes to seek her in London, 
is very plainly told that he is not of fitting 
degree or wealth to seek her in marriage, 
and when the lovers agree to elope, marry 
and return to Westmoreland, Dick is set 
upon, stunned, drugged and awakes only 
to find himself on board one of the ships 
sent to colonize Virginia and establish the 
ill-fated colony of Jamestown. 

Here he fortunately falls in with an 
acquaintance made years before in his 





Who died suddenly when his book, “The Prodigal 
Judge,”’ was having its greatest success. His ear- 
lier novels, ‘‘The Fortunes of the Landrays” and 
‘John o’ Jamestown,” have lately been reprinted 


schoolboy rambles, one John Smith of 
redoubtable memory, who is, of couse, 
“John o’ Jamestown.” Dick becomes a 
fast friend and staunch ally of Smith, and 
relates the senseless, malicious and fatal 
intrigues and policies which more than 
once made Jamestown a shambles wherein 
famine, pestilence and the Indian enemy 
almost utterly destroyed the first settlers 
and their earliest reinforcements. 

Among the other settlers Dick comes 
upon Mary’s father, who promptly takes 
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the first ship for England to find and 
protect his daughter. Dick, left behind, 
is also deprived of the friendship of Captain 
Smith, who being wounded returns to 
England but does not forget his protegees. 
History recounts, however, that the next 
winter the colonists, reduced to some 
sixty people, were forced to set sail for 
England, only to be met by a fleet under 
Lord De La Warr, who relieved and made 
the colony stronger than ever. 

With him, as our story goes, came a royal 
grant of broad acres for Dick Farraday, and 
Barras himself comes ashore and takes 
Dick on board to find that Mary has 
crossed the seas to become his very own 
at last. 

In this story the late Mr. Kester reveals 
his wonderful ability as a writer of the 
historical novel, and the publishers, in 
reprinting the book, with the excellent 
illustrations of Mr. M. Leone Bracker, 
have done a distinct service in bringing 
the work to the attention of a larger 
public. 


* * * 


ONDITIONS and contending forces 
regarding Home Rule in Ulster 
County, Ireland, are the basis of “The 
Red Hand of Ulster,”* in which Mr. 
G. A. Birmingham adds a seventh novel 
to the half dozen which have already 
found fame with the American reading 
public. Told by a mythical Lord Kilmore 
of Errigal, the story depicts in witty, if 
somewhat cynical style, the attempt of 
Conroy, a New York millionaire, to organ- 
ize armed rebellion in Ulster, and the grim, 
determined way in which the people, the 
constabulary, the military and the navy 
fund fought one another until the British 
Cabinet abandoned the attempt to force 
the issue of the dread arbitrament of battle. 
As a novel it is of stirring interest, and 
as a Satire on existing men and issues, it 
is worthy of close study. 


* “The Red Hand of Ulster.” By G. A. Birmingham. 
New York: Geo. H. Doran Company. Price, $1.20 
net. 
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ase gage by motherhood, and hon- 
ored by her fellow-citizens, who by 
their vote confer the mayoralty upon 
her—this is the enviable lot of one woman 
suffragist, as related in ‘The Elected 
Mother.”* Mrs. Pettibone, who herself 
tells the story, has been a real old-fashioned 
wife and mother, who brought up four 
boys and trained a husband. While on a 
visit to one of her boys, who is married 
and living in a far-away city, she comes 
in contact for the first time with woman 
suffrage, finds to her surprise that a woman 
is candidate for mayor, incidentally revises 
some of her former notions as to “‘woman’s 
sphere,” and decides that in the future 
she will shape her life’s activities after 
more modern ideas. It is a sweet story, 
told in Mrs. Daviess’ most charming style, 
and will also command the attention of 
the thinking woman. 
* * * 


OOKS of short stories seem to continue 
to be a popular feature of current 
fiction, and “The First Hurdle,” t by John 
Reed Scott, contains eleven very nicely 
plotted and cleverly told feuielletons of the 
general tenor. A brace of young people 
who have been betrothed since childhood, 
whose mutual attempt to break the 
engagement only makes them more deeply 
in love with each other; the quick turn 
on a false friend by a lady investor who 
forced him to return his plundering; 
“Mrs. Randolph’s Nerve” in bracing her 
husband up to becoming a skilled auto- 
mobile driver; “The Testing of the Earls,” 
a telling comedy of the Wars of the Roses; 
a bit of amateur detective work in “The 
Affair of the Protocol”; ‘In the Face of 
the Enemy,” a Confederate tragedy before 
Chancellorsville; ““The Balance of Power,’ 
in which a mean bully of a husband gets 
a deserved thrashing, are the best of the 
eleven, none of which are negligible. 
*“The Elected Mother.” By Maria Thompson 


Dene, Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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t ‘‘The First Hurdle.” By John Reed Scott. Phila- 
delphia: The J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $1.25, 














Astronomy a 


OMETIMES I wonder if we are not 
S drifting away from that devotion to 
science characteristic of previous gen- 
erations in every-day life and experience. 
On the crest of a hill in the Green Moun- 
tains, I was privileged to look from the 
observatory of a friend whose special de- 
light in later years has been the study of 
astronomy. It was a circular brick obser- 
vatory with a revolving roof and a tele- 
scope that would automatically sweep the 
heavens and follow the course of a star. 
Its mechanism and operation seemed mys- 
tic and wonderful. There were paper pads 
about and above showing calculations that 
made millions and billions seem clumsy, 
for the distance of a star is given as the 
number of years it takes for its light to 
reach us, traveling as it does 186,000 miles 
in one second. Thus, for example, the 
astronomer explained, our Polar Star is 
forty-seven “light years” distant. The 
astronomer also told of how he enjoyed 
“good seeing’? and would set his telescope 
as the fisherman set his lines to come back. 
He would arrange for “good seeing” on a 
clear night and go back later to find noth- 
ing visible because of a cloudy sky. 
This is the reason why the great observa- 
tories are located in Arizona and other sec- 
tions of the far West, where “good seeing” 
can be assured the year round under cloud- 
less skies. 

Here for the first time I fell under the 
spell of astronomy, while talking of the 
so-called canals of Mars, which are really 
channels, and derived the name from the 
Italian word. Will the dreams of the as- 
tronomers ever berealized in visiting oreven 
“seeing” distant planets more in detail? 

The astronomer comes in close contact 
with Nature in her most sublime aspect, 
and his calling has impressed the minds of 
men to an extraordinary degree since the 
beginning of time. It was astronomy that 
originated a standard time, and enabled 
the world to regulate the running of rail- 
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road trains and trips of steamship, and to 
systematize the affairs of men. The navi- 
gator finds his way over the boundless 
ocean, and the surveyor marks the bound- 
aries of great empires and the estates of 
men, through and because of the service 
of astronomy. Astronomy and the science 
of mathematics are closely associated. 
Astronomy has been of pre-eminent ser- 
vice in the study of physical science, and 
a very direct connection exists between 
the study of astronomy and the laying of 
the first Atlantic cable. More than all 
this, astronomy has contributed to free- 
dom of thought, dating back to the 
days of Galileo. Its contribution to the 
history of civilizatign and to literature 
have been important—for was not Omar 
Khayyam an astronomer? Books on as- 
tronomy, with their interminable tables 
of figures, may not be looked upon as “best 
sellers” nor is the astronomical language 
current in literary or sporting circles, but 
it is associated with important epochs of 
history. When you realize that men have 
determined the exact position in the sky 
of the sun, moon, planets and stars, how 
infinitesimal in comparison must be our 
survey of the mundane sphere. With care- 
ful calculations Bradley tells us of the 
mutations of the earth’s axis, and Maske- 
lyne was the first to weigh the earth by 
means of the direction of the plumb-line. 
Photographers have been able to prepare 
a great map of the sky; and their avoca- 
tion seems almost verging out on the 
boundaries of eternity. Millions of stars 
have been located by the camera lens. 
The spots on the sun are ever of special 
interest to astronomers, and the jolly old 
Sun has his picture taken daily either at 
Greenwich or in South Africa or India, 
trying under all circumstances to “look 
pleasant.” 
* * ok 

Through astronomy we have been able 

to learn how the axis of the earth moves 
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inside of a space barely equivalent to the 
size of an ordinary business office. Helium 
in the sun was discovered before Pro- 
fessor Ramsey located it in the earth, and 
suggested the discovery of coronium on 
earth which also existed in the sun. Being 
very much lighter than hydrogen, the dis- 
covery of coronium may revolutionize 
aeronautics, and through astronomy a con- 
stellation excursion may be realized. There 
are astronomers who insist it is no more 
credible to say we might visit neighboring 
planets than it was to have predicted three 
hundred years ago that a message could 
be flashed across the ocean without the use 
of wire. In all these great achievements 
astronomy offers a substantial and wide 
range to the imagination and a conception 
of the Infinite that leads men on to greater 
and still greater achievements. 

Ordinarily these contemplations would 
not arrive at realization unless by coming in 
contact with the enthusiasm of one de- 
voted to astronomy, and in these days of 
the keen zest for research in the other 
sciences, are we not forgetting the one great 
science which seems fundamental to all 
others in its universal scope? How many 
boys in the schools are inspired with a love 
for astronomy, that science which claimed 
the devotion of so many great sages in the 
infancy of the race? Now that the world 
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has been measured, weighed, examined 
and known largely through discoveries 
guided by the very sun itself, why might 
we not look forward in future years to a 
more concentrated study by American 
enthusiasts in astronomy, which has been 
neglected in these utilitarian days largely 
because heretofore it has been impossible 
to conceive that out of mere star gazing, 
anything of any salable value could be ac- 
complished? Now that it has been proven 
that the observations of the planets have 
made discoveries of what might otherwise 
have remained undiscovered on earth, why 
may we not see in the future every fac- 
tory possessing its astronomical depart- 
ment, and the great skyscrapers sur- 
mounted by telescopes and sweeping the 
heavens day after day and night after 
night for facts and discoveries that lead 
to the exploitation of some idea that can 
be bartered and exchanged in the marts 
of trade. Once that it has the hall-mark 
of profit, astronomy would fill its watch 
towers with alert, enthusiastic students, 
determined not to let any good thing go 
unchallenged that can be turned to profit, 
even if its quest lies through the pathless 
heavens, and through and over narrow and 
gloomy corridors and vistas searched 
ardently and painfully by the ancient 
sages of astronomy. 


EYES TO SEE AND EARS TO HEAR 


E who is attent, with ear close to earth, 
Hears the heart-beat of God 


Beneath the turf. 


And he whose eyes rest on the highest peak 
Which the clouds surround, 
When the sun’s rays lift, 
Sees the power of an Infinite Force 


In every rift. 


—Nellie F. Woodward. 
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Real Hungary and Real Hungarians 


by Dr. Michael Singer 


URING the last Presidential cam- 
D paign I had occasion to address in 

a town of the State of New Jersey a 
Hungarian assemblage in Hungarian. As 
speaker I was succeeded by a candidate 
for the Congress, who in his opening re- 
marks expressed his sorrow that he could 
not understand my speech, because he 
knows, so he said, of Hungarians only 
that much that they know how to cook 
Govlasch (gulyas) and that their gypsy 
music is splendid. 

The remark of that one American, who 
was eager to become and actually be- 
came a lawgiver of this country and who 
in his fight for election solicited also the 
support of citizens of Hungarian extrac- 
tion, characterizes the existing conditions 
between native Americans and the foreign- 
born element in the most significant way. 
Approximately three millions of such men 
are living at present in this country who 
were born in Hungary, a country that 
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exists for more than one thousand years 
and whose history is most conspicuously 
interwoven with the history of the world, 
with the history of civilization. A history 
tbat in ovr opinion should be known by 
everybody who claims to have a right to 
become a factor in the public life of any 
country, though such country should not 
contain amidst its population three mil- 
lions of that pre-eminently historical race. 
And yet of Hungarians a lawgiver of the 
United States knows only that much, that 
they are experts in the art of cooking 
gulyas and that their gypsies know how 
to master the fiddle. 

The average American does apparently 
not care to learn of his foreign-born fellow 
citizen or fellow resident more than what 
is presented to him on the surface. And 
on the surface he learns of the foreigner 
that much only that he came to this 
country for the sole purpose to better his 
economical condition, and while he sees 
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him performing the lowest kind of work, 
he believes him to be low in his whole 
make-up. The average American does not 
seem to care to peep into the mental world 
of the foreigner and get acquainted with the 
history of his nation, and with the role 
that nation played toward the develop- 
ment of mankind and toward the further- 
ance and maintenance of civilization. 
The average American is perfectly satis- 
fied to see the foreigner dig the soil or 
descend into the stomach of the earth for 
the purpose of providing the world with 
black diamonds. Looking at the soul and 
mind-killing work the foreigner is obliged 
to perform in order to make a living, the 
American believes him to be without soul 
and without mind. This unjustified super- 
ficiality brings about the prejudice against 
foreigners, which in their logical sequence 
erect an unsurmountable wall between 
natives and newcomers and: render a 
quick assimilation impossible. Those preju- 
dices simply dwarf the inclinations toward 
higher ideals brought by foreigners to this 
country. They kill, they are obliged to 
kill in the soul of the foreigners the belief 
in the greatness of American institutions, 
the praise of which they heard long before 
they got acquainted with the country 
itself. If the foreigners are to be made to 
believe in that great truth which is the 
fundamental principle of this glorious 
country, in the great truth that all men 
are equal, then they are to be looked at 
through the spectacles of justice and 
kindness, and by no means through the 
spectacles of prejudices, the. mother of 
most human evils. 

Justice is especially demanded for the 
Hungarians in America, who did not come 
to this country as political beggars, nor 
did they come as offsprings of an inferior 
race. When this great republic was stili 
an undiscovered wilderness, inhabited by 
savages and wild beasts only, the Hungar- 
ian nation already protected Western 
civilization against Eastern barbarism, and 
many of her best sons shed their blood for 
the glory of the Cross. 

True enovgh when in the year 886 the 
Hungarians left the plains of Asia and 
under Arpad, their leader, fell into Europe, 
they themselves were rather barbarians. 
But even then they displayed already an 


innate sense for higher civic ideals. As 
soon as they conquered the different 
nations that dwelt in the shade of the Car- 
pathian mountains and on the shores of 
the blue Danube and the blonde Tisza, 
they considered it their first and most 
important business to draw a constiti tion 
signed by the leaders with their blood. 
And one certury later they became fol- 
lowers of Christian teachings, and their 
first king, Stephen, the Saint, was one of 
the most ardent protectors and propaga- 
tors of Christian civilization. 
* co * 

Hurgary, as we see her now, comprises, 
besides the strictly taken land of the 
Magyars, Transylvania, Croatia, Slavonia 
and the Port of Fiume. Her population, 
the different nationalities included, ex- 
ceeds the twenty millions. The Hungarian 
language is unique. As a matter of fact 
it is the only European language that does 
not belong to the Indo-Germanic group. 
Professor Vambery, the greatest linguist, 
claimed the Hungarian language to be 
closely affiliated with Turkish, while 
another famous linguist, Professor Hun- 
falvy, succeeded in proving that Hungarian 
belongs in the Finno-Ugric division. How- 
ever, of the old Hungarian language as it 
existed at the time of Arpad and Saint 
Stephen there is hardly anything left, and 
the only “‘literary’’ monument of that age 
is a funeral ceremonial from the earliest. 
part of the Thirteenth Century. Of course, 
the Hungarians of old times werenot literary 
men at all. The sword was their pen, and 
with this they inscribed their name into 
the history of the world. 

In the earlier part and for the first five 
centuries of their existence the Hungar- 
ians were in eternal warfare with the people 
at the Bosphorus, who are just now 
threatened with annihilation by the allied 
little nations of Balkan, incited and aided 
financially by Russia, that by all means 
tries to realize a dream of a Greater 
Russia inspired by Peter the Great. 

One thousand years after the birth of our 
Lord, Turkey was the most powerful and 
at the same time the greatest danger to 
Christianity and Western civilization. 
Turkish hordes would have invaded West- 
ern Europe and crushed existing civiliza- 
tion, if Hungary had not made of ther 
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swordsmen a living wall against East- 
ern invasion. There is hardly a strip of 
land in Hungary that is not stained 
with the blood of those heroes who bravely 
died in the protection of the Cross and of 
Christian civilization. But however 
bravely that little nation fought and how- 
ever successful she was in protecting the 
progressive Christian spirit against the 
ravages of destructive Islam, she received 
at Mohacs, in the year 1526, at the hands 
of the Turks an almost annihilating defeat. 
Even the King was killed in that battle, 
which was in many respects fatal for the 
Hungarian nation, and especially so be- 
cause at that time she had chosen a 
Hapsburg to be her ruler. 

After the extinction of the house of 
Arpad, who, as mentioned above, was the 
founder of Hungary, the nation decided 
always to elect her king, and very often she 
has chosen her ruler from alien dynasties. 

And so it came that after the battle at 
Mohacs one faction of the Hungarian 
nation saw fit to offer the throne to 
Ferdinand of Hapsburg, a dynasty which 
in the course of events turned out to be a 
curse to Hungary and to the tendencies of 
the nation toward higher aims. The elec- 
tion of Ferdinand of Hapsburg meant the 
first step toward the overthrow of Hun- 
gary’s independence, and as a matter of 
fact Hungary’s decline commenced with 
the moment Ferdinand took possession of 
the throne. The Kings of the House of 
Hapsburg permitted themselves to be 
entirely influenced by the Jesuits, the 
logical consequence of which was the 
oppression of the Protestants, who in turn 
rose under Stephen Bocskay, and later 
under Tokolyi in defense of their faith 
and to protect their country against the 
despotic policies of her rvlers. Their 
heroic efforts were unsuccessful, and in 
1687 the Hungarians were forced to declare 
the crown of Saint Stephen hereditary 
in the House of Hapsburg. The unjust, 
unconstitutional treatment the nation re- 
ceived at the hands of the Hapsburgs 
forced her to rise in 1703. Francis Rakoczy, 
one of the greatest heroes of that age, led 
them, and battles ensued which, though 
unsuccessful, added to the glory of the 
nation. Rakoczy went into exile and died 
in the Turkish town of Rodosto, while the 
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victorious Hapsburgs mercilessly robbed 
Hungary of all constitutional and tradi- 
tional rights, and Joseph II went even so 
far as to dream of a centralized Austria and 
Hungary and tried to force the German 
language upon the Hungarians. 
It was at that time that from the far 
West a wonderful phenomenon threw a 
great light into darkened Europe. The 
people of the American colonies awoke to 
the realization of their manly worth. And 
the heroic, the glorious war which America 
waged against its British motherland was 
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not alone to bring to Americans the happi- 
ness of independence they sought, it was 
to awaken Europe from her deathlike 
numbness into new, pulsating life; it was 
to be a warning to all despots that the 
rights of nations and of mankind could 
not forever be trampled upon. And the 
ideas under whose life-giving, life-preserv- 
ing warmth freedom blossomed in the 
United States to a glory never known 
before, the ideas which invested the new 
world with strength and grandeur, the 
ideas were carried across the Atlantic into 
Europe. The flames arose in France, and 
illumined the pale faces of terrified despots. 

But how greatly did the American 
revolution differ in its results from the 
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revolution in France! America threw off 
the yoke of her bondage and freed herself 
to stay free. France fought against one 
despot to bend her neck to the yoke of 
another. After Louis XVI came the reign 
of terror, and Napoleon followed. 

Napoleon knew well how to make him- 
self master of the situation and to place 
the mark of his genius on the times. By 
quick, almost unnaturally radical con- 
quests the brave soldier became the actual 
master of Europe. Fear and terror accom- 
panied his every step, and the amazed 
rulers held fast with trembling hands their 
threatened crowns, and the tyrants of 
the whole continent allied themselves 
against this one man. From north to 
south, from east to west Europe seemed 
like a forest of bayonets, and destruc- 
tive cannon scored the fields in place of 
the peaceful plow. And while the na- 
tions of Europe prepared for battles, and 
conquest held its wildest orgies, there 
was born in a world-forgotten Hungarian 
village an apostle of real freedom, a teach- 
er of the highest human ideals—Louis 
Kossuth. 

The united powers, which arrogantly 
called themselves the Sacred Alliance, tore 
the sword from the French tribune, and 
Napoleon, who but a short while ago had 
played with crowns, was now sent into 
solitary exile to learn that greatness of 
intellect and strength of will alone are not 


enough to uphold ambition, but that aims 


must be noble and universal, and great- 
ness must be made doubly great by warm 
human thought. And while the fallen 
giant, first at Elba and then on the African 
rocky isle, mourned only his own downfall 
and that of his plans, thousands and tens 
of thousands wept and mourned over their 
slaughtered children. 

And the people who in silent obedience 
had sacrificed fathers and brothers were 
ordered to be silent while new chains were 
riven as reward for the blood that had 
flowed. Every sigh of the oppressed hearts 
was answered with cannons, and the poor 
helpless men succumbed to the fate they 
could not escape. 

* * * 

The fate of Europe and naturally also 
of Hungary was then in the hands of one 
man—the cunning and intriguing Austrian 
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diplomat, Prince Metternich. Every 
thought of that man had but one object, 
to smother in its very inception every 
agitation regarding freedom. In Hungary 
he attempted to make any reforms tending 
toward freedom impossible by inciting the 
various nationalities against one another. 
Hungary at that time still felt the cen- 
tralizing methods of Joseph II. The 
language of the nation was undeveloped 
and the people danced to the tune piped 
at Vienna. Not only dreary but almost 
shameful is the picture presented by 
Hungary under those conditions. With 
a shocking indifference everything was 
suffered in silence. The serfs led a life 
almost brute-like, the citizens panted in 
silent and therefore blameworthy resig- 
nation under their inhuman burdens, and 
the members of the nobility screened them- 
selves behind their privileges. They saw 
nothing because they wished to see nothing 
and because it pleased them more to rush 
from one pleasure to another. 
Meanwhile young Kossuth developed 
into a thinking, feeling patriot, into a man 
with a lofty aim in life. He recognized 
the disease eating into the marrow of his 
nation’s life. He knew and felt that only 
that country could be truly great in whose 
children the desire for unity was inspired 
by means of equal duties and equal rights. 
He knew that national freedom could be 
enjoyed only by individuals who were 
themselves free. He did not, however, 
close his eyes to the painful fact that the 
nobility had by far too narrow a sense of 
national duty to surrender its many 
privileges merely for the benefit of the 
fatherland. And on the other hand that 
during their oppression the people had 
lost all thought, all idea of freedom and 
right. Kossuth felt that to make this 
people free and great he must first teach 
them to stand erect. And Kossuth was 
not a man to hesitate. With rare love and 
tinexampled gentleness he started in to 
educate his people. And a success nothing 
less than astonishing accompanied his 
first efforts. But the success was also 
observed in Vienna and the fact recog- 
nized that there had arisen in the young 
lawyer and author a strong opponent to 
the suppression of the rights of the people. 
Metternich was also quick in bis deter- 

















minations; he threw Kossuth into a 
dungeon. But in the darkness of the cell 
there ripened in Kossuth’s soul the mighty 
ideas. that brought about Hungary’s 
political and social regeneration. And 
although Kossuth may not have succeeded 
in fulfilling his political ideal, to lift 
Hungary from her servitude to complete 
independence, yet it is due to his efforts 
at refofm that Hungary today has again 
an honored position among the nations of 
Europe. And above all does the world 
owe him gratitude that feudal Hungary 
has adapted herself to modern necessities 
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smoothed the way for the literary renais- 
sance of the country. 

In the meanwhile the spirit of an 
awakened freedom took possession of the 
Austrians, also. The people of Vienna 
rose, and under such pressure Metternich 
advised King Ferdinand to grant the 
Hungarians a constitutional government. 
Count Batthanyi became prime-minister 
and Kossuth a member of the Cabinet. 
But hardly had the government organ- 
ized itself, when Ferdinand, influenced 
by the evil spirits prevailing in the Vienna- 
Hofburg, withdrew his resolutions, trans- 
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and ideas. The fire of his ideas united 
feudal lord and serf, it purified the land 
of the inhuman customs of the middle ages 
and turned into every breast the con- 
sciousness of manhood. 
* * oS 

Animated by the great patriotic spirit 
of Louis Kossuth, a young nobleman 
Count Stephen Szechenyi (the grandfather 
of Count Ladislaus Szechenyi, who mar- 
ried a few years ago Gladys Vanderbilt of 
New York), at that time the wealthiest 
nobleman of Hungary, offered and gave 
one year’s income of all his possessions 
towards the development of the much 
neglected Hungarian language, established 
the Hungarian Academy of Science and 





ferred the throne to his nephew Francis 
Joseph, who is still the Emperor of Austria 
and King of Hungary. The young boy 
who ascended the throne under such fatal 
circumstances was a helpless victim of the 
reactionary forces that surrounded him, 
and when the Hungarian nation once more 
demanded her traditional rights and the 
re-establishment of her constitution, the 
ill-advised boy pointed with defiance at 
his sword and exclaimed, “My sword is 
my constitution.” 

The revolution was unavoidable, though 
Count Szechenyi, who grew in the mean- 
time to be a thinking, conservative states- 
man, wisely remarked, that first the 
economical independence of the nation 
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should be established and thus enabled 
to fight for her political independence. 
‘The over-enthusiastic, high-minded Louis 
Kossuth was of a different opinion. He 
held that only an individually and: politi- 
cally free people can successfully fight for 
economical freedom also. And he succeeded 
‘to breath his spirit into asphyxiated 
‘Hungary. At the sound of his voice Hun- 
‘gaty tubbed her eyes and prepared for the 
ireatest, for the most beautiful and 
moblest task—the task of freeing herself. 
It was Kossuth’s voice that raised the 
nation, his voice that created new hori- 
zons and prepared the way for new 
ideas. Now that voice sounded like the 
roar of thunder in the land, and now 
gentle as the evening bell it called to 
prayer. And Kossuth called his Hun- 
garian-folk to prayer. He taught it to 
pray for freedom and right, fo. a fee 
and happy Hungary. This one man filled 
the hearts of a whole nation with kindling 
enthusiasm. Upon his word the people 
grasped their weapons, gathered around 
Kossuth, joyful and enthusiastic, carried 
away by the one idea—to conquer or to 
die. 

With the exception of the Spartans of 
the classic age, history does not record a 
greater heroism than that displayed by the 
Hungarians in their fight for their rights 
and national existence. Francis Joseph 
having had command of the army, the 
Hungarian nation had hardly any trained 
soldiers, but patriotism and the desire 
for liberty turned even dwarfs into giants 
and Austria received defeat after defeat 
at the hands of the Hungarians. The 
wo:ld’s eye rested with amazement on 
that little nation, while Austria’s fafe 
seeméd to have been sealed. And the 
Hapsburgs, no doubt, would have been 
driven from Hungary, that declared her- 
self a free republic, if at the crucial moment 
the Czar of Russia had not dispatched 
two hundred thousand of his Cossacks to 
the rescue of despotism. At the small town 
of Vilagos then the bloody sword that a 
deeply wronged nation had swung fell shat- 
tered to the earth. The dream of freedom 
was over and with insolent and cruel 
ravages the horses of the Cossacks laid 
waste the beautiful fields of Hungary. 
And the Hapsburgs in their thirst for 
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revenge knew no limit. Thirteen generals, 
thirteen heroes, thirteen demigods, who 
went into history as the “Martyrs ot Arad” 
were turned over to the hangman. Count 
Szechenyi, whom the grateful nation still 
calls ‘The greatest Hungarian,” lost his 
mind ever the ill fate of his country and 
committed suicide, while Louis Kossuth 
went into exile. He sought and found 
shelter on Turkish soil. But the Haps- 
burgs demanded the surrender of Kossuth 
most energetically, and the Turkish gov- 
ernment hesitated whether to obey the 
command of humanity or the stern request 
of a dangerous neighbor. Then the United 
States proved anew that it was first in the 
ranks of those who sought humanity’s 
freedom. On an American battleship 
under the protection of the starry banner 
Louis Kossuth left Asia Minor, and when 
he arrived here he was received with 
princely honors and refreshing enthusiasm. 
Free hearts beat with sympathy for his 
hopes, and the people of this great repub- 
lic hung admiringly on his eloquent lips. 

Kossuth then returned to Europe, where 
the war in the Crimea gave him an op- 
portunity to prepare, associated with 
Ledru Rollin and Mazzini, an international 
upheaval. Then Italy fought for her 
unity and Kossuth and Cavour created 
the Italian-Hungarian union. Yet fate 
denied Kossuth’s lofty aims realization. 
The peace of Villafranca sounded the 
death knell of Kossuth’s hopes, and time 
flew by, changing people and conditions 
in her flight. 

Hungary in the meantime resembled a 
big cemetery. The Hapsburgs made their 
power felt in the most brutal way, but 
the Hungarian nation endured all the 
heavy blows and all the petty insults 
in silent dignity. She seemed to be petri- 
fied, and no physical or other tortures 
could bring her to sigh or to complain. 
On one point, however, she stood firmly— 
she refused to put and did not put the 
crown of Saint Stephen upon the head of 
Francis Jospeh. She was obliged to endure 
him as usurper, but she did not recognize 
him as legal King, nor any of his actions 
as binding. 

Suddenly new interests replaced the old, 
and new events brought about new hori- 
zons. Bismarck stepped upon the political 




















stage, and his iron hand succeeded in 
wrenching the German states from Austria. 
The former allies, Austria and Prussia, 
had become enemies and again the thunder 
of cannon rolled round the world. The 
battle at Koniggraetz, that ended fatally 
for Austria, brought about a radical change 
in her relations to Hungary. History 
repeated itself, and‘ the drama was re- 
enacted that Marie Theresa had enacted 
a century before. She too had received 
a merciless defeat at the hands of the 
Prussian King, Frederick the Great, and 
in her distress she appealed for help to 
the outraged, much-offended Hungarians, 
who in their innate proverbial chivalrous- 
ness exclaimed their historical: “Vitam et 
sanguinem pro rege nostro Maria Theresia 
—Our life and our blood for our King 
Marie Theresa.” Now again Francis 
Joseph saw that his weakened and dis- 
couraged Austria could not exist without 
a peaceful co-operation of Hungary and 
a settlement followed in 1867, drawn by 
Francis Deak, the sage of the nation. In 
the very same year Francis Joseph was 
crowned as King of Hungary and at the 
coronation he solemnly declared under 
oath to re-establish the constitutional 
rights of Hungary to be protected by a 
responsible government. 
* * * 

Hungary’s relation to Austria is not 
understood clearly by most Americans. 
They think Hungary to be merely a prov- 
ince of Austria. This has never been the 
case. Hungary is and always has been an 
independent kingdom. Since the settle- 
ment of 1867 Hungary has in common 
with Austria the army and the ministry 
for foreign affairs. As for the discharging 
of those common affairs both the Austrian 
and the Hungarian parliament select 
every year out from their own ranks 
delegates who meet alternately in Buda- 
pest or in Vienna. They are just now 
in session at Budapest to discuss the war 
of the allied Balkan nations against 
Turkey and the arrogant conduct of little 
Servia toward the dual monarchy, Austria 
and Hungary. 

With the downfall of the Servian Empire 
and of all other nations of the Balkans, 
many of them emigrated to the nearby 
Hungary and settled there permanently. 
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All of them, as well as the Slovaks and 
Croatians, were granted by the Hungarian 
nation to retain their languages and their 
own peculiar and long-established customs. 
In return for this noble and unique atti- 
tude of Hungary among all progressive 
European countries those different races, 
incited by political agitators, always tried 
to disintegrate the unity of the kingdom 
and to build states within the state. The 
most significant light isthrown upon the un- 
grateful and treacherous attitude of those 
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races by the late significant arrival of a 
Dr. Blaho to this country. This Dr. 
Blaho, who is a practising physician in the 
Hungarian town, Szakoleza, came to the 
United States with the self-confessed in- 
tention to awaken the “Slavish conscious- 
ness’ among theSlovaksliving in the United 
States. The many efforts of this man and 
similar men must not be underestimated, 
knowing that the Slovaks save a great 
deal of their earnings, upon which political 
agitators of the calibre of Dr. Blaho would 
like to lay their hands and to use them 
for inimical purposes against Hungary. 
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All those races dream of breaking away 
from Hungary to build up, aided naturally 
by Russia, a Slavonic Empire. The appar- 
ent victories the Balkan people gained over 
the Turks encouraged the different Slavonic 
nationalities living in Austria and in 
Hungary to such an extent that they 
openly show their sympathy with Servia, 
which poses now in the most arrogant 
claims and forces Austria and Hungary 
into a war. The law of self-preservation 
obliges Austria and Hungary to check the 
arrogance of the little nations in the 
Balkans and by keeping them in the very 
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After this digression, that just at the 
present time may be of some interest to 
the reader, we return again to that Hun- 
gary which after the settlement of 1867 
started anew her constitutional life. The 
constitutional rights granted by the same 
Francis Joseph, who at the beginning of 
his career claimed the sword to be his 
constitution, reminded every thinking 
Hungarian patriot of the old saying: 
“Timeo Danaos et dona ferenites—I fear the 
Greeks even though they bring gifts.” 
No doubt the constitutional rights put 
Hungary in a position where she could 
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place where they belong to check the in- 
vasion of Russia into Central Europe. A 
successful war of the Balkanites would 
involve an overwhelming victory of Russia, 
a victory that wovld change the map of 
Europe and become a standing danger to 
the peace and civilization of the Old World, 
and especially to the reform movements 
toward freedom of thought and belief. 
All the leading powers of continental 
Europe, and even England, though an ally 
of Russia, appreciate this fact, and while 
they endeavor to maintain peace, they 
feel that the door leading into Western 
Europe has to be closed before the bear 
of the East. And it is to be hoped that 
they will close it. 


progress amazingly within a few decades 
in the way of art, literature and commerce, 
but they burdened at the same time the 
nation with such corstitutional duties 
that are altogether unbearable and have 
been in their ultimate results the cause of 
the steadily increasing emigration to the 
United States. 

Francis Joseph would never have ex- 
tended his glad hand toward the Hungar- 
ians if after the fatal battle with Prussia 
he had not felt and realized the decline 
of Austria’s influence, if he had not 
known that weakened Austria all by herself 
will no more be permitted to lead the or- 
chestra in the concert of the European 
powers. And especially after Italy’s suc- 

















cessful striving for unity, and after the 
Franco-Prussian war which led to the 
union of all Germans and presented to the 
world a united powerful Germany, Francis 
Joseph knew that the time when European 
politics were directed in Vienna and 
Austria had the deciding word in all 
questions of the Continent was gone 
forever. He knew it, and his sole endeavor 
since has been to keep up appearance in 
the form of a mighty army. For this 
appearance he readily sacrificed the most 
vital interests not only of Hungary but 
also of Austria. The people of Austria 
and the Hungarian nation were driven to 
sacrifice blood and wealth to the military 
Moloch and yet the taxes were raised year 
by year. 

Hungary could not stand it. Hungary 
is a pre-eminently agricultural country 
without any industry worth the while to 
speak of. It is at the other extreme from 
the United States, which established a 
monumental industrial life and neglected its 
agriculture, endangering the possibilities 
of securing the necessities of daily life. 
Industrial enterprises and industrial work 
promise quick returns, and guided by the 
prevailing spirit of this country not only 
the farmer deserted his little land, but the 
newcomer too preferred the work in fac- 
tories and mines to farm work. Hungary, 
on the other hand, depends upon agricul- 
ture, and because the Hungarian little 
farmer could not comply with the ever- 
increasing demands of his government, and 
because the youth of Hungary grew tired 
of being conscripted, they emigrated in 
hundreds of thousands to the United States. 

* = * 

The Hungarian dearly loves the soil 
of his native land. He loves the charms 
of rural life with its folks-songs, he 
likes to stick to the picturesque cos- 
tume of Hungarian peasantry and to the 
thousand sweet memories that fill his 
heart. He yields to an unconquerable 
force only when he leaves his little village 
to cross the ocean to be admitted to a 
country, which by all its greatness and its 
many attractions is at first foreign to him, 
the costumes and language of which are 
strange to him as is the work that he 
is obliged to perform. His element is the 
beautiful nature, and here he has to descend 
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into the mines. His innate trait is socia- 
bility and here he is surrounded by 
strangers whose very voice is foreign to 
him. He loves hospitality, he rejoices in 
seeing people at his own house, at his own 
table, and here he is many times reminded 
that he himself is merely tolerated. It is 
@ pity to see those men, who in their own 
country after a day’s work lie down in the 
grass on their furtrimmed mantle to play 
the primitive flute they themselves have 
made or sing the joyously sad songs of 





LOUIS KOSSUTH 
An apostle of real freedom, a teacher of the highest 
human ideals : , 


unknown poets and composers; it is a 
pitiful thing to see the very same men 
ascend here in the evening from the mines, 
coated with coal dust and bearing the 
stamp of a mere animal existence. The 
stars at which they used to look in 
the evenings at home are hardly existing 
for them any more, the flute is forgotten— 
they know hard labor only, and in many 
cases the whiskey bottle. But the finer 
spirit that lives within them does not 
permit them to live the brute-like life al- 
ways. They pull together, they establish 
societies and arrange from time to time 
amateur theatrical performances in the 
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basements of saloons or in some hired hall, 
they erect churches of their own and are 
happy to revive home life in some way. 
But in spite, or perhaps on agcount of 
their love of their home-country and of the 
old-established habits and traditions, they 
make good American citizens. They rapid- 
ly understand the institutions of this 
country, and gratefulness being a part of 
their nature they are only too eager to 
reciprocate for the manifold opportunities 
that were granted them here. It demon- 
strates their sense of gratitude that the 
Hungarian-Americans erected a few years 
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ago in the capital of Hungary a Washing- 
ton. monument. 

Hungarians are politicians by heredity. 
Public life has a rare fascination for them. 
Over in their home country it is very 
often a real curse to them. In the heated 
discussion of political questions they lose 
sight of the most urgent economical re- 
quirements of the country and of the every- 
day necessities of the nation. Political 
zeal simply carries them away and they 
lose the solid ground under their feet. This 
innate trait manifests itself here, too. In 
every Hungarian settlement throughout 
the country we find at least one Hungarian 
political organization, and it may be said 
without any fear of being successfully con- 
tradicted, that many Hungarian miners 
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and laborers at the furnaces are better 
acquainted with the current political events 
of this country than some of their American 
fellow workingmen. 

It must be stated here as an undeniable 
fact that the Hungarians living in America 
are not only the most industrious Hun- 
garians, but also the most intelligent part 
of the laboring class of Hungary. And 
as the forces that drove them from Hun- 
gary to this country still exist, a further 
emigration from Hungary of the same kind 
is to be expected. 

And perhaps the emigration will even 
increase. This statement is based upon 
the fact that Francis Ferdinand, the next 
heir to the throne of Hungary, is even more 
of a military man than the present King 
himself. As soon as Francis Ferdinand 
becomes the actual ruler he will without 
doubt try to increase the military force 
and consequently put heavier burdens 
upon the nation, and the increased bur- 
dens will increase the emigration from 
Hungary without fail. 

It may be proper to say here a few 
words on the succession to the throne, 
a question which will lead to many dis- 
turbances in Hungary as well as in Austria. 
The present King is to be succeeded by 
Francis Ferdinand, who married the 
Countess Chotek, who was later elevated 
to the rank of a Duchess Hohenberg by 
Francis Joseph, according to the laws of 
Hungary and of Austria, and according to 
the family laws of the Hapsburgs, the 
successor to the throne has to be the first 
born son of a member of the Hapsburg- 
Lotharingian House, he has to be an 
Austrian Archduke and of Roman Catholic 
faith. The children of Francis Ferdinand 
are not Austrian Archdukes, because they 
were born to him from his morganatic 

e. The next heir will therefore 
be Archduke Charles Francis Joseph, who 
in 1911 was married to the Archduchess 
Zita, who just lately gave birth to a son, 
after his father the next heir to the crowns 
of Hungary and Austria. Francis Ferdi- 
nand, the present crown prince, had, for 
reasons already stated, to resign the right 
of succession of his children. They are 
excluded because they are not Archdukes. 
But who is going to prevent} Francis 
Ferdinand after his ascension to the throne 
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to elevate his wife to an Archduchess, his 
children to archdukes, and secure for them 
in that way the right of succession? 
Charles Francis Joseph, the lawful suc- 
cessor to Francis Ferdinand, will naturally 
not accept such conditions and fight for 
his rights. And so it is probable that 
Austria and Hungary will have to face 
besides their many already existing troubles 
a fight for the succession, and be thus 
dismembered by new inimical factions. 
a ae 

The intellectual life of Hungary may 
have started earlier, but the only literary 
product of the early days of the nation 
is the fragment of a funeral oration from 
the Thirteenth Century, of which we made 
mention already. In the last decades of 
the Fifteenth Century King Mathias 
founded the greatest library of his time, 
and the capital of Hungary became the 
centre of the civilization of Europe. In 
the Seventeenth Century Cardinal Peter 
Pazmany and Nicolaus Zrinyi made them- 
selves memorable as literary workers. 
The Hungarian language was later on 
neglected and the Latin took ber place 
and in the latter language many philo- 
sophical and historical works were written. 
The French revolution awakened Hungary 
not only to political but also to real 
Hungarian literary life. We mentioned 
already that Count Szechenyi founded the 
Academy of Science for the furtherance 
of the Hungarian language. Francis 
Kazinezy reformed the language, and 
Vitéz, Czokonai, Virag, Alexander Kisfa- 
ludy and others were the poets of the 
rejuvenated Hungary. Charles Kisfaludy 
created the Hungarian drama, and Katona 
wrote the tragedy “Bankban,” which is 
still considered to be the greatest Hun- 
garian drama. At that time a star was 
born into Hungary, the brilliancy of which 
will never fade, a poet, who was one of 
the greatest poets of all times—Alexander 
Petéfi, whose works were ably translated 
into English by William N. Loew of the 
New York bar. If Hungary had never 
produced any other poet but Alexander 
Petofi, she would have enriched the world. 
He was the poet of true democracy. He 
sang: 

Liberty and sweet love, 
These two are dear to me! 
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My life I gladly sacrifice 
My sweetest love, for thee, 

But even my love I sacrifice 
For freedom, liberty. 

Besides Louis Kossuth, Alexander Petéfi 
created the Hungarian revolution. On 
March 15, the July 4th of Hungarians, 
everywhere where Hungarians reside his 
“Rise Magyar” is recited, that wonderful 
poem which gave the first impetus to the 
revolution. And, when the struggle for 
independence began, Petéfi fought with 
the sword iri his hand for the holy cause, 
while with his pen he inspired his people 





GENERAL ARTHUR GORGEY 
The traitor who surrendered at Vilagos andJleftihis 
fellows to the scaffold 


to deeds of heroism. Petéfi died as he 
hoped to die. In his “One thought tor- 
ments me,” he sang: 


When every nation wearing chains 
Shall rise and seek the battle plains, 
With flushing face shall wave in fight 
Their banners, blazoned in the light: 
“For liberty!” 
Their cry shall be. 


Their cry from east to west, 
Till tyrants be depressed. 
There shall I gladiy yield 
My life upon the field. 
There shall my heart’s last blood flow out, 
And I my latest cry shall shout, 
May it be drowned in clash of steel, 
In trumpet’s and in cannon’s peal, 
And o’er my corse 
Let tread the horse, 
Which gallops home from victory’s gain, 
And leaves me trodden ’mid the slain. 
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So he sang, and so he died. At the battle 
of Segesvar, on July 31, 1849, he was last 
seen, and it is now settled beyond doubt 
that he fell there and was buried in the 
great common grave, where, after the 
battle all the heroic dead found their 
eternal rest. 

The contemporaries of Petéfi were, 
besides hundreds of minor lights, the great 
master minds Michael Vorosmarty, Michael 
Tompa and John Arany. 
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GENERAL GEORGE KLAPKA 
The defender of Komorn 


Our present age knows also of many 
brilliant poets; the foremost of them were 
and are Paul Gyulai, Julius Reviczky, 
Alexander Endrédi, Emil Abranyi, Julius 
Rudnyanszky and last, but by no means 
least, Joseph Kiss. A modern poet, in 
the general sense of the word, is Andrew 
Ady, who, although a young man, is very 
much spoken of. 

Hungary’s novelists are known all over 
the world, and most of their products are 
translated into all civilized languages. 
The best-known novelist is Maurus Jokai, 
who with his marvelous imagination and 
with his simplicity of expression stands 
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unique amongst all writers of the last cen- 
tury. Jokai never attempted to burst 
open the coffins, never pointed at annihi- 
lation, at mire and dirt to show “life”; 
he has shown the purity of human hearts, 
the everlasting virtues which further 
human happiness, and thus Jokai will be 
read when Zola, Ibsen, Sudermann and all 
other “naturalists” will be known only 
by literary researchers. Josika, Scott’s 
disciple, was also a very fertile novelist. 
Joseph Eétvés, who was called the Hun- 
garian Victor Hugo, created a literary 
sensation with his novel, “The Car- 
thusian.” As modern novelists Francis 
Herczeg, Alexander Brody and Louis Biro 
are very popular. 

Although the first Hungarian drama 
was born but about eighty years ago, Hun- 
gary produced in that comparatively short 
space of time a dramatic literature that 
ranks with the best of all great nations. © 
Edward Szigligeti was the most fertile 
playwright, next to him Gregorius Csiky 
is to be mentioned. Edward Toth, an 
unknown country actor, wrote the best 
rural plays. Many of the present Hun- 
garian playwrights became famous all over 
the world, amongst them Francis Molnar, 
whose “The Devil’—translated by Mr. 
Alexander Konta of New York—was a 
few years ago the theatrical sensation of 
the United States. Next to him is Mel- 
chior Lengyel, whose “Taifun” is still 
“running” on American stages. Alexander 
Brody, Louis Biro are known to all Euro- 
pean theatregoers, while Sigmund Moricz 
is a typical Hungarian playwright who 
made Hungarian peasant-life the object of 
his remarkable geniality. Andrew Garvay, 
a young man, depicts social conditions. He 
will be known shortly all over the world. 
The most wonderful play is “The Tragedy 
of Man,” by Emery Madach, translated 
into English by William N. Loew. It opens 
with the first human couple living still in 
the paradise and leads us through all 
phases of the history of mankind to show 
that time may change the conditions of 
men, but man’s nature will be the same 
always. This drama is full of literary 
beauties, of brilliant thoughts and it is 
very much to be regretted that no Ameri- 
can manager attempted to present this 
dramatized history of civilization. 














In the realm of art Hungary feels herself 
at home. Hungarian music is better known 
all over the world than anything else. 
Even the Congressman of whom mention 
was made in the introductory lines knows 
Hungarian music, though he self-confes- 
sedly does not know anything else of 
Hungary. But the gypsies are certainly 
not the interpreters of Hungarian musical 
art. There is hardly a page in the history 
of music that would not contain names of 
Hungarian musicians, of Hungarian com- 
posers. Francis Liszt will live in his works 
for all eternities. Karl Goldmark, Count 
Geza Zichy, Joseph Joachim, Francis 
Erkel, Karl Thern, Eugene Hufay, Hans 
Richter and many other Hungarians are 
brilliant stars in the sky of the musical 
world. Francis Lehar, the famous com- 
poser of “The Merry Widow,” and of 
“The Count of Luxemburg,” Emery 
Kalman, whose “Gay Hussars” drew full 
houses in the United States, are the 
favorite composers of our time. And 
even here in the United States we had 
and have famous musicians of Hungarian 
descent. Edward Remenyi, Anton Leigel, 
Raphael Joseffy, are names not to be 
forgotten. In a humble New York apart- 
ment house lives a brilliant Hungarian 
composer, Louis von Serly, and lately 
arrived, a young man, Desiré R. Weidinger, 
at whose hands the world is to receive 
musical gems. He is just now finishing a 
comic opera in three acts, “Mademoiselle 
Mimi.” 

In the world of colors Hungary is not 
less famous than in the world of songs. 
The Nuremberg master, the great Albrecht 
Durer, was of Hungarian descent. In the 
Seventeenth and in the earlier part of the 
Eighteenth Century John Kupeczki and 
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Adam Menyoky, who belonged to the 
school of Rembrandt and Van Dyke, 
were known as great Hungarian painters. 
Michael Lieb, who is better known by 
the name Michael Munkacsy, is the fore- 


most painter of Biblical subjects. His 
“Christ before Pilate’? and his “Christ on 
Calvary,” are the most widely discussed 
paintings of recent times. Of his earlier 
paintings, ‘“The last day of a condemned 
man,” and “Milton dictating Paradise 
Lost,” took the world by storm. Arpad 
Feszty’s great painting, “Arpad taking 
possession of Hungary,” was first exhibited 
in 1896, when Hungary celebrated the 
one thousandth anniversary of her exis- 
tence. Other great Hungarian painters 
are Philip Laszlo, who next to the English 
Sargent is considered to be the greatest 
portrait-painter of the world, Leopold 
Horowitz, Julius Benczur, Paul Vago. 
Modern painters of considerable fame 
are Szinnyey-Merse and Rippl-Ronay. 
Right here in New York are iiving three 
great Hungarian portrait painters: Vilma 
Parlaghy, Duchess of Lvow, known also 
by her eccentricities, Arthur Halmi and 
Louis Mark. 

Great Hungarian sculptors were Stephen 
Ferenczy and the still greater Joseph 
Engel. Of our present days we mention 
Alois Strobl, George Zala, Teltsch, Kallos, 
Joseph Rona, John Fadrusz, and two 
young boys, the creators of the famous 
Statue of Liberty, Szamovolszky and Gacs. 

Much more could be and ought to be 
said about Hungarian literature, art, 
scientific researches and statesmanship, 
but even this brief review proves that it 
may be worth while to learn of Hungar- 
ians more than that they know how to 
cook goulasch. 












Her Proper Sphere 


by Virginia Watson 


HE lunch table, all golden with daffo- 
7 dils, stood on the broad veranda, 

and the breeze stirred the flowers in 
the slegder white glasses and rustled the 
papery calyxes of their comrades in the 
garden bed below, from which they had been 
separated only an hour before. The green 
lattices of the veranda, and the elevation 
of the house a score of feet above the 
level of the street, secured a privacy which 
was almost rural. Thin silver, aristocratic 
in its simplicity of design, and china of a 
pattern for which the mold had long since 
been broken and forgotten, could not 
boast of their antiquity at the expense of 
the tables and chairs. These, somewhat 
worn and dulled in polish, were pure 
Chippendale, and furniture, china and 
silver had not come together as chance 
acquaintances in some antique shop, but 
were old comrades who had shared the 
fortunes of this same quiet, roomy house, 
even before the days when Mr. Washington 
had deemed it necessary to build a city 
over across tawny Rock Creek, while 
Georgetown sat proudly on her hills, 
looking on in well-bred amusement. 

To be sure, the spoons could remember 
when their number was really something 
to wonder at. Daughters of the old house 
marrying in days of peace, had openly 
despoiled it; and then, there were those 
hurried days of war, when the daffodil 
roots had been disturbed by treasures 
buried among them—some of which had 
never again been found by their owners. 
And the garden, too, once box-hedged 
back to the top of the hill, and lilac- 
sentinelled down to the street, extended 
once toward what seemed unlimited 
boundaries to the great-grandfather of the 
present hostess—at least, while he was 
still wearing buff small-clothes. Other 
material possessions besides the garden 
had shrunk; but the inheritance of a 
quiet voice, of gentleness, of instinctive 
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breeding, the old house had passed on un- 
diminished to its present young owner. 

There was little in the scene to suggest 
the Twentieth Century with its hurry 
and complexities, or the vicinity of the 
centrifugal force of the nation. Even the 
light spring dresses of the four young 
women at the round table, owing to one 
of fashion’s revolutions, suggested an 
earlier and more leisurely age. Yet it 
would have been difficult to have found 
in all the district four of their sex more 
keenly alive, more sensitive to all the. 
claims of the day and hour. 

“Tt’s impossible to believe you are going 
to leave us and this dear old home, Alida,” 
remarked the one who seemed the youngest 
of the guests, to her hostess. ‘‘What are 
you going to do with the house, rent it?” 

“Oh, no, never! Aunt Marcia and Bob 
will live here, and I hope some day my 
boy will bring a wife to take care of it. 
He is as fond of it as if he were a Hun- 
tington himself.” 

“And you will exchange it for a palace 
in Italy,” commented Lucile, conjuring 
up in her imagination a gorgeous structure 
of glistening marble, brilliant with tapes- 
tries, and populated with bowing vassals. 

“Tumbling to pieces, I believe,” replied 
Alida smiling, ‘and almost—unfurnished. 
Luckily Luigi and I have both simple 
tastes; for even his uncle’s money won’t 
do much more than mend the holes in the 
roof and provide us with macaroni and 
olives.” 

“Then I know you'll be homesick for 
Washington cornbread and shad,” de- 
clared Juliette on her right, devoting her- 
self to the latter that moment, ‘‘and your 
fingers will itch to be back in the diplo- 
matic pie.” 

“Perhaps,” assented Alida, her blue 


eyes darkening questioningly; ‘“‘but I 
scarcely think so. You see, after all, it 
wasn’t as if I choose the work. It chose 

















me because I couldn’t do anything else, and 
you know I wasn’t naturally fitted for it.” 

“We know nothing of the kind, ’’dis- 
claimed Lucile with a glance of admira- 
tion, recalling the sacrifice Alida Hunting- 
ton had made in order to educate her 
younger half-brother. She patted her 
friend’s hand affectionately as she added: 
“And now you will be leaving me to make 
all kinds of horrible mistakes when I 
haven’t you to telephone to in desperate 
moments, to know whether a senator or 
an admiral takes precedence, or what is 
the correct manner in which to address a 
royal personage.” 

Social etiquette in Washington, owing 
to its official customs and its diplomatic 
requirements, necessitates on the part of 
hostesses either a long experience or expert 
assistance. In the four-years’ flux of the 
social population there must be something 
fixed, something to carry on traditions and 
customs, in a community where ignorance 
of them or mistakes in applying them may 
endanger an administration or even a 
party. So the social secretary—custodian 
of this sacred lore and expounder of its 
ritual—fills a position in the nation’s 
capital which does not exist elsewhere in 
this country, and her standing there, 
owing to her importance, is unparalleled 
in any other city. 

The four girls who were lunching to- 
gether for the last time before the marriage 
of the doyenne of this corps, wielded a real 
influence in Washington social life. Birth, 
breeding, and a knowledge of one foreign 
langugage at least was their capital, which 
financial necessity had made them invest 
in this manner. Alida Huntington had 
managed for several years all the social 
affairs of three embassies, as well as those 
of some of her compatriots; and though 
she had too much sense to let her manipu- 
lations be seen, it was generally surmised 
that she had engineered to victory several 
campaigns that had at first appeared com- 
pletely hopeless. 

The conversation veered from Alida’s 
coming leisure in her Italian home, remi- 
niscently to significant incidents of their 
profession. There was much besides hard 
work to remember: interesting people 
they had been thrown in contact with, 
insight into human character, glimpses 
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of diplomatic subtleties, and picturesque 
contrasts of Washington existence. 

“What is the most interesting incident 
in your career, Alida?” asked Juliette 
Cushing, when she had given a humorous 
description of some of her efforts to explain 
and defend western customs to the mem- 
bers of an oriental legation. 

Alida smiled as she replied: 

‘When Mrs. Randolph-Baker was on 
the point of dismissing me.” 

“Dismissing you!’’? came in astonished 
chorus. 

“OQ Alida,” coaxed Lucile, leaning 
forward in her eagerness, ‘Show could she 
dare? What did you do? Please tell us.” 

“It is amusing to think of the role I 
played,” said her hostess, adding after a 
moment’s hesitation, ‘and I don’t believe 
there’s any real reason now why I shouldn’t 
tell you. Mrs. Randolph-Baker has gone 
back to the seclusion from which she 
emerged to enter the Cabinet, and even 
if you girls should repeat it—though I 
know you won’t, for we’ve all learned to 
hold our tongues pretty thoroughly—it 
could do no real harm now. You probably 
don’t remember a certain large dinner Mrs. 
Randolph-Baker gave just a little over a 
year ago; or if you do, you never knew 
the truth of the rumors which it caused. 
I had worked over the invitations for 
days. It had been decided to have princi- 
pally members of the diplomatic corps, 
and Madame, parvenue as she is’’—here 
the little nose tiptilted a little and the 
little mouth pursed up maliciously—‘‘was 
worried for fear things might not go well, 
that there might be previous engagements 
to prevent their coming. The invitations 
were all written and just about to be sent 
out when news came of the increased ten- 
sion between Austria and Italy, which you 
will remember. The cables declared that 
the two countries would be on each other’s 
necks, not with kisses, but blows, inside 
of a fortnight, and there were possibilities 
of complications with the other powers. 

“Mrs. Randolph-Baker called me to her 
boudoir as I was going home one evening 


. and told me that her husband thought, in 


view of these facts, that it would be better 
to run no risks, as we could not tell on 
what terms the different embassies might 
be with each other. So we should have to 
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make a complete re-arrangement the next 
day, retaining only the Austrians, whom 
for some particular reason she desired to 
invite, and one of the Swiss attaches, who 
you know are always such useful and 
agreeable neutral buffers. The Italians, 
of course, were absolutely impossible, and 
the rest of the guests must consist of our 
own countrymen and women. Of these 
she left the choice to me, to pick out, as I 
always did, the requisite number from the 
list we made at the beginning of each 
winter of those persons to be invited during 
the season. 

“As I was walking home along Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Marchese di Signa joined 
me. He was nervous in his manner, quite 
unlike his usual light-hearted self. I 
asked him what he thought of the prospects 
of war, but he did not answer my question. 
Instead, he said abruptly: ‘Mrs. Randolph- 
Baker is giving a dinner next week to the 
Austrian Ambassador and his daughter, 
isn’t she?’ 

“ Ves,’ I replied, ‘but I don’t see how 
you know or why it interests you, Marchese, 
for you certainly will not be there.’ 

‘Ah, but I shall, dear Miss Hunting- 
ton,’ he replied emphatically, ‘I must. 
That is just what 1 want to speak to you 
about. You will see that I get an invita- 
tion without fail, won’t you? It is of the 
utmost importance.’ 

***T will do no such thing, Marchese,’ I 
said, really annoyed at his insistence. ‘You 
can understand under the circumstances 
that you would scarcely be persona grata.” 

“Now, look here, Miss Huntington,’ 
he began in that frank English way of his 
he caught while he was at Harrow, ‘you’ve 
got to do me this favor. It is absolutely 
necessary for me to get a word soon with 
Von Zirbelitz.’ 

““ “Go to the Embassy and see him then,’ 
I suggested coolly. 

“And have every reporter in America 
cabling all sorts of idiotic nonsense to 
Rome and Vienna. Surely you know 
better than that!’ 

“Write him then.’ 

“« ‘Written words would be too emphatic 
for my delicate purpose.’ 

“ ‘Well, I’m sorry, Marchese, to refuse 
you, but I am not the one to come to for 
help; it isn’t my dinner-party, you know, 
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and Mrs. Randolph-Baker chooses her 
own guests. I’ll confide this much to you: 
your invitation was written and waiting to 
be sent, but tomorrow it goes into the 
wastepaper basket instead. If your people 
on the other side will get their threads all 
tangled up, you must dance here.’ 

* *You can talk in that frivolous manner!’ 
he exclaimed angrily, hitting a tree-box a 
vigorous blow with his cane. ‘You Ameri- 
cans are all so superficial; you don’t 
know how to be earnest at the proper time. 
Do you realize that if something doesn’t 
happen soon there will be war next week, 
‘and your precious “‘sposo” will be in the 
thick of it.’ 

“T turned pale and a little faint as I 
thought of Luigi on his ship and the pos- 
sibility of a naval battle. 

‘Probably you'll enjoy the excitement 
of it all,’ he remarked in a tone which was 
really almost insulting; but I forgave him, 
for I had known him too long not to see 
that he was too moved to consider his 
words. But I replied sternly: 

“‘T am engaged to an Italian officer, 
Marchese—’ # 

“*That may mean either one thing or 
the other,’ he interrupted; ‘women are still 
savages enough to glory in vicarious fight- 
ing, provided it’s only picturesque enough. 

“ Don’t talk that way, Marchese,’ I said; 
‘you know how I should feel if there were 
really war. But what can I do to prevent 
it? What has Mrs. Randolph-Baker’s 
dinner to do with it? What could you do 
if you were invited?’ 

“By this time we had reached Dupont 
Circle. It was almost dark, and the 
nurses and children and the kindly police- 
man had deserted ‘it. The ground was 
white with the petals from the snowball 
bushes, I remember, blown down in the 
shower of the afternoon. 

*« Sit down on this bench for a moment, 
please, Miss Huntington, and listen to 
me,’ heasked. “It may be that I am suffer- 
ing from an exaggerated form of egomania, 
that I imagine myself capable of doing 
things beyond the power of any human 
being, that I may be a fool—but all the 
same, I believe, I know that if I can get 
to Mrs. Randolph-Baker’s dinner and 
have a conversation with Countess Helga, 
I can prevent the war.’ 














“His gestures, which his English school- 
ing had made him self-conscious about 
using, were now unrestrained and eloquent. 

“ ‘Dare you,’ he continued, ‘as a woman, 
as the prospective wife of my old boyhood 
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Think of the position in which your 
appearance would put her, of the vexa- 
tions of the Austrians, particularly Coun- 
tess Helga, for I know you do not stand 
well in her estimation. What did you do 
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“*T know that if I can get to Mrs. Randolph-Baker’s dinner and have a conversation with 
Countess Helga, I can prevent the war.’ His gestures were unrestrained and eloquent” 


friend, as a future Italian subject, dare 
you refuse me this chance? It is not 
possible. It is too easy. All you have to 
do is to send off that invitation which is 
already written to me.’ 

“<“But my duty to Mrs. Randolph- 
Baker, Marchese,’ I objected; ‘remember 
she is my employer and I owe her loyalty. 


to make her dislike you? It is quite 
apparent.’ 

“Never mind now, my dear friend,’ he 
replied coaxingly. ‘I will tell you some 
day—only put me next to her at table 
Wednesday evening.’ 

' “T can’t do it,’ I said, shaking my 
head. Then, seeing the gravity which 
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took the life out of his face, making me 
think of a fog creeping up the river, I 
added: ‘or, at least, I can’t promise. I 
must think it over well. It’s too extraordi- 
nary a proceeding you ask of me. But one 
thing I must know. Tell me the truth—do 
you honestly believe that you have a pur- 
pose big enough to justify me in disregard- 
ing my duty, or is it only to gratify your 
desire to annoy Countess Helga?’ 

‘Miss Huntington,’ he said slowly, 
taking my hand in his, ‘I ask you to do 
what I request in the name of Italy and 
of Luigi, as he would ask were he here.’ 

“He had convinced me of his sincerity 
at least. I rose. 

““*T cannot promise, Marchese,’ I said. 
‘I must think. I will let you know what I 
decide.’ 

“He was wise enough to say no more 
and helped me on the trolley car in silence. 

“You can imagine, you girls, better 
than any outsider, what an impossible 
thing he had asked of me. It would be 
easy for me at any time to secure an in- 
vitation for any person if I chose to ask; 
but you know that we do not take advan- 
tage of such opportunities, that we have 
the honor of our little corps at heart. 
But this was no ordinary occasion. I 
knew that the movements of every attache 
of both the Italian and Austrian embassies 
were watched by journalists, hopeful for 
the smallest crumb of news. And Mrs. 
Randolph-Baker’s ambition was to shine 
socially, never to dim the lustre she was 
acquiring by frequent replatings, through 
any mistake. I could not put the matter 
before her for advice; she hadn’t imagina- 
tion enough to understand, and I myself, 
in spite of the Marchese’s eloquence, 
almost believed him the victim of his own 
self-persuasion. But then, as I thought 
things over that night, suppose he should 
be right, suppose he could prevent the 
war, save two countries from all the hor- 
rors which would otherwise take place— 
and preserve Luigi to me! I knew that if 
I sent the invitation Mrs. Randolph- 
Baker would never forgive me, that she 
would sacrifice me without one qualm to 
her reputation for doing the proper thing, 
that she would perhaps consider it neces- 
sary to say things about me that were 
untrue, but which would injure me pro- 
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fessionally. And then, how could I do 
a dishonorable action? I sat out here on 
these steps in the dark till late, going 
over it over and over again, and coming 
to no decision. The next morning’s paper 
showed the tension still tighter; there was 
small hope for peace. So—’”’ 

“You sent the invitation?” asked Lucile, 
leaning forward eagerly. 

“T sent the invitation,’ assented Alida, 
stopping her story long enough to serve 
the ice cream. ‘How funny it is to think 
that anything so feminine and domestic 
as I am should have been called upon to 
help in a small way to bring about such 
momentous results by simply dropping a 
formally worded note in the postbox. 

“Luckily,” she continued after a few 
seconds of revery, ‘Mrs. Randolph-Baker 
rarely bothered herself about the details 
of any entertainment. If there were 
regrets 1 was to substitute others from the 
list. It was all a mere game to her, and 
she was well aware that it was only her 
husband’s position and real importance 
which filled her reception rooms, that her 
personality contributed nothing toward it. 
She is, as you may have discovered, one 
of those numerous American women who 
have failed to keep up with their husband’s 
growth, who have no perspective in regard 
to essentials. She believes that her un- 
original remarks about her European tours 
interest her foreign guests more than Mr. 
Randolph-Baker’s crisp, crudely-expressed, 
but real insight into American problems. 

“Just because she trusted me so com- 
pletely, I felt all the more keenly that I 
was betraying her confidence. I was glad 
when the day of the dinner came, though 
I dreaded it too. I had a note from the 
Marchese, just two Italian words of 
thanks—‘Mille grazie.’ Naturally there 
were a good many things to arrange about 
the dinner, but, as you have all found out, 
system makes that easy. I always arrange 
the flowers and place cards at the last 
moment. I had put myself between a 
deaf scientist and Mr. Ravenstraw who 
was sure to flirt with Mrs. Dunning on his 
other side.. I was far too nervous to talk 
much and I wanted to be free to watch 
what should be going on.” 

“The table was beautiful. I don’t 
believe I ever made one look so well. I 














had a feeling as if I were decking it for 
some important ceremony, something sac- 
rificial. At all events, for my last view of 
it. I stuck the cards on the glasses, all 
but the one next Countess Helga, and I 
waited until the bell rang and the guests 
began to arrive before I had the courage 
to see the name, Marchese Ascanio di 
Signa, staring at me. 

“He was the last to arrive, and when 
he entered the room I turned as white as 
a forger caught embezzling. I will do 
Mrs. Randolph-Baker the justice to admit 
that she was game. I never admired her 
so much as I did when she welcomed him 
naturally. After he had spoken to her 
and moved aside, I knew that she was 
mentally counting her guests to see if 
there were an even number, and that she 
wanted to get hold of me to explain the 
mistake. But you may be sure, I kept 
out of her way, and just then Parsons, 
like a blessed angel, announced dinner. 
I don’t know whether the Ambassador or 
his daughter noticed the Marchese’s 
presence before they reached the table; 
but Countess Helga chattered away in 
her fascinating unidiomatic English to 
Mr. Baker so long that I wondered if my 
plan in putting on his left a very interest- 
ing woman, and one to whom Mr. Ran- 
dolph-Baker always enjoyed talking, were 
not going to work. However, by the time 
the fish course came on she was listening, 
though with a bored air, to the Marchese. 

“T suppose I did a minimum of duty to 
my neighbors, but my attention never 
wandered from the Countess Helga in her 
pale blue Drecol gown, with a net of silver 
mesh on her dark hair, and the Marchese, 
whose brown eyes were dark with earnest- 
ness. Something he said made her smile 
and her smile is a fascinating one; then 
when I looked again, she was saying 
something to him, with a narrowing of her 
eyes and a drawing in of her lips that made 
me think of the thin edge of a well-used 
sword. If he was wounded he did not 
retreat, and he spoke rapidly and em- 
phatically in Italian, which she too spoke 
well. Evidently they had got beyond the 
point where they much cared whether they 
were making themselves conspicuous or 
not. I could not help wondering if the con- 
versation were really devoid of the personal 
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element. 
might find charming—I might if I hadn’t 
made my choice—and Countess Helga I 
should surely love if I were a man. 
“The Ambassador, I could see, was con- 


The man was one any woman 


sumed with anger and curiosity. I won- 
dered whether Mrs. Randolph-Baker had 
explained to him her innocence or whether 
she was attempting to ignore the fact that 
anything was wrong at all. Mr. Randolph- 
Baker looked worried; most of the guests 
had evidently commented upon the ab- 
sorption of the Countess and the Marchese, 
and, of course, not attributing it to politics; 
and the Swiss attache, I felt sure, was 
mentally wording the report he was to 
write his chief, holiday making in Florida. 
1 caught Mrs. Randolph-Baker’s glance 
once or twice, and I knew that there 
would be no mercy shown me, though I 
imagined she believed me guilty of nothing 
more than a criminal carelessness. Once 
too the Countess cast a withering glance 
in my direction—evidently she had been 
informed of the way the Marchese had 
secured this interview, and resented, little 
aristocrat .as she is, the impertinence of 
one she considered a mere paid employee 
of her hostess. I didn’t blame her. Then 
she talked, defending her position, and as 
rapidly as he, with emphatic gestures, 
shaking her head with true Viennese vi- 
vacity. Then her companion replied in 
two words, quietly, with calm assurance, 
and I could see her turn pale and breathe 
hard, and I knew he had scored a point. 
“At that moment Mr. Randolph-Baker 
claimed her attention, as my neighbor did 
mine. When she turned to the Marchese 
again it was with a question of her own, 
and he began to enumerate some things, 
marking off the points on his shapely 
fingers, while she bent toward him, her 
red lips parted, nodding her head as she 
recognized the truth of what he said. ‘Si, 
si!’ I could distinguish, if not the words, 
at least the sibilant motion of her mouth. 
He took a handful of almonds from the 
silver dish beside his plate and laid them 
out in two lines, moving now one solitary 
unit in one direction and another to meet 
it, while she looked on as eagerly as if 
some significant painting were visible. 
‘‘When I had a chance to observe them 
again, I saw he was putting some direct 
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question to her, and her eyes, saddened 
and heavy, assented. Later I heard her 
laugh, and both raised their champagne 
glasses and drank, evidently some toast. 

“Tt was well that dinner was over, other- 
wise, I believe the Ambassador, whose im- 
patience and anger he could scarcely con- 
ceal—indeed he made only feeble attempts 
to do so—would have committed some un- 
conventional and undiplomatic action. I 
was afraid when we women left the room 
that he might make some kind of a scene 
with the Marchese, but I learned afterward 
that they did not even speak to each other. 
In the drawing room the Countess gave 
me a little nod across the room, and I 
knew that she was no longer vexed with 
me. Doubtless she realized the torture 
of curiosity her father was undergoing, for 
almost as soon as the men came in from 
smoking, she bade her hostess goodnight. 

“TI had determined to slip off before 
Mrs. Randolph-Baker had a chance to 
_ speak to me, intending to write her a note 
in the morning, taking the initiative in 
my dismissal. I had a herdic called and 
scarcely breathed until I was safe in it. 
At the corner someone hailed the driver, 
who stopped, and the Marchese came to 
the door and asked if he might accompany 
me home. I had no thought for les con- 
venances, and opened the door myself, only 
too eager to welcome him. He seized my 
hand and kissed it again and again, saying: 

“Tt will be all right. 1 am sure that 
before an hour is past the Ambassador will 
be cabling to Vienna all that the Countess 
and I have discussed'this evening. Thank 
you a thousand times, Signorina carissima; 
if you were not to be my friend’s wife, I 
should hope to make you mine, for Italy 
could not lose you now.’ 

““T suppose it was just such pretty 
speeches as that you were making to the 
Countess,’ I couldn’t help saying. 

“The Marchese grinned boyishly. ‘Do 
you know, I forgot them altogether. It 
was the first time in my life, when it was 
worth while, that I ever neglected to flirt 
with a woman. But we were really too 
pre-occupied to think of it.’ And his sin- 
cerity was such that I couldn’t doubt him. 

“What did you talk of then?’ I asked, 
‘don’t I deserve some confidence?’ 

“*All confidence possible, my dear 
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friend; but the secrets which I told the 
Countess were not mine to tell and I was 
only justified—if justified at all—in re- 
vealing them by the great object at stake. 
So I can’t tell all to you.’ 

“He had grown grave again, with the 
look that reminded me of Luigi’s when he 


‘speaks of his duty. 


“ “Last summer,’ he continued, ‘when 1 
was visiting some Austrian friends at 
Fiume who had befriended my uncle in 
the old days of the Austrian occupation of 
Venetia, I had the good luck to make cer- 
tain important discoveries in naval matters, 
which the Austrian government. still 
imagines absolutely unknown to any 
foreigner. Never mind how I gained this 
information. It is of course now in Rome. 
I started my conversation with Countess 
Helga by talking of Fiume and how inter- 
esting I found it. She scarcely listened to 
me at first and was as rude as she dared 
be, quite intending that I should know 
what she thought of me for forcing myself 
upon her. But after a significant word or 
two which I dropped casually, she grew 
interested. She had known nothing of 
these secrets until I hinted of my dis- 
coveries, but diplomat’s daughter that 
she is, she realized in a moment what our 
knowledge of them meant. Then I spoke 
in a casual manner also of my walking 
tour in the autumn through the Dolomites, 
from the Italian into the Bavarian Tyrol. 
The von Zirbelitz, you know, have a 
summer place not far from Toblach, and 
I mentioned en passant certain points I 
had observed which I, though no expert, 
thought Austria might do well to fortify 
against us, and with what size batteries. 
These, I was sure, she knew were already 
so fortified, and the Ambassador, and 
probably she as well, would recognize from 
some of the detailed advice I gave for 
proposed fortifications, that I had dis- 
covered every defence in that region and 
surmised correctly the uses Austria in- 
tended making of them in case of a war 
with Italy. You see, dear Miss Hunting- 
ton, a diplomat’s life is not all dances and 
dinners, and I have always enjoyed making 
a collection of curious bits of information 
as Luigi does of curious weapons—and 
perhaps my collection is as valuable in 
case of a fight as his. I had a great dea] 











more to tell her, of much more importance, 
which I am not at liberty to repeat to 
you, and I rolled out one fact after another 
until she was forced to recognize that there 
had been treachery in some high quarters, 
and that plans believed most strictly 
guarded, on which the success of a cam- 
paign depended, were in the hands of our 
War Office at Rome.’ 

“ “There seemed to be one thing in par- 
ticular though,’ I said, my curiosity still 
active, ‘which convinced her beyond a 
doubt, judging from her looks, for I 
couldn’t take my eyes off you both. Is 
that something you can’t tell, either?’ 

“¢*That,’ he replied, ‘was after we had 
both agreed that if Austria were to have 
a chance of success she must make war 
before the Emperor died and left the em- 
pire to be resolved perhaps into its differ- 
ent kingdoms, or to be dismembered per- 
haps by Germany. The Countess herself, 
who has lived much in Hungary, knows 
how restive that monarchy is even now, 
when the Emperor-king guides it with 
gentle hands, and she is fully able to picture 
what may happen when he goes. She 
assented to some of my predictions, though 
of course she was more hopeful. I told 
her what I had learned from one of our 
spies at the Hofburg, that Franz Joseph, 
whom the court and country believe to be 
in good health and vigorous for his age, 
is really in a most critical physical and 
mental condition. He may not live out 
the month—particularly should the ex- 
citement of a war still further tax his 
strength. I was able to give her names 
and details which convinced that my 
information was reliable, more first-hand 
than that which reaches even her father. 
You saw what was the result. She knows 
now that a war now would be suicidal for 
Austria—with us at least—who are ready 
to checkmate every planned move of 
hers, to say nothing of what our own 
offensive tactics may be. “It is for your 
good as well as for our own,” I told her, 
“that we should keep peace. We have 
other plans for the future to which we 
must devote our energies, and which a 
war now, even a successful one, would 
endanger, and you need your resources 
for other enemies than ourselves.” She 
promised willingly to do what I asked of 
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her toward preventing such a calamity, 
and we drank to her success.’ 

“Girls,”’ said Alida, pouring the coffee 
from a quaint Queen Anne coffee-pot, “I 
felt as if I were not in my own city, not 
even in America, but had been bewitched 
over to Europe, where wars and maneuver- 
ings are more a matter of course. It 
seemed too strange to think that I was 

















“To my astonishment her voice sounded quite 
amiable as she asked me if I had seen 
the morning papers” 


mixed up in all this, and I almost doubted 
the Marchese’s assertion that the infor- 
mation which he had secured could be of 
sufficient weight to balance the interna- 
tional scales. While I was wondering we 
reached the house here. He helped me out 
of the herdic and up the steps. 

“ ‘How can I thank you enough, dear 
lady?’ he asked. “What do we not owe to 
you? You know that if I had secured a 
talk with the Ambassador he is so angry 
with my country and so irascible, par- 
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ticularly with me, because both he and 
Countess Helga believed that I had flirted 
with their kinswoman in Fiume last sum- 
mer and broken her heart, whereas in 
truth it was she who broke mine.’ 

“T couldn’t help laughing as the gas 
light fell on his face, at the mock woeful 
expression he assumed, and I guessed that 
the von Zirbelitzes were not without 
grounds for their feelings against Marchese 
Ascanio di Signa. 

“But the Ambassador can’t help 
listening to his daughter,’ he continued; 
‘he has great respect for her judgment, 
though he is always talking about ‘woman’s 
proper sphere.” She will convince him— 
then, if he can only convince his govern- 
ment, Italy can go on quietly weaving her 
webs, until, until—.’ 

“His face now showed as grave as it 
had been mocking before when he spoke 
of his summer at Fiume, and I realized 
again, what I had long since learned, how 
virile and earnest Luigi’s countrymen often 
are under frivolous exterior. 

“ “But I am keeping you standing out 
here,’ he exclaimed suddenly, ‘good night, 
dear lady.’ 

“He forgot to ask anything about how 
I had managed to get him to the dinner, 
and I liked his disregard of such a minor 
detail, and was glad not to have him know 
what his evening’s success was to cost me.’ 

“What did Mrs. Randolph-Baker say?” 
questioned Juliette, as Alida ceased and 
leaned back in her chair; ‘‘was she very 
nasty to you?” 

“T sat down the first thing in the morn- 
ing to write her a note, saying that I 
found it impossible to continue to act as 
her secretary any longer, but I gave no 
reason. I was in hopes that by doing this 
I could spare myself an unpleasant per- 
sonal interview and the confession which 
must follow. Then I heard the telephone 
ring, and I knew that she was at the other 
end of the wire and that I could not escape. 
I felt like a naughty child on whom swift 
retribution is about to fall, and my knees 
shook as I took down the receiver. To 


my astonishment, her voice sounded quite 
amiable as she asked me if I had seen the 
morning papers, and when I replied that 
I had not had time yet, she repeated some 
lines—heaven knows how those omni- 
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present and omniscient reporters found 
out anything!—about a certain interest- 
ing and pregnant interview which had 
taken place between certain members of 
the Austrian and Italian embassies at a 
dinner given the evening before at the 


home of a Cabinet Minister. Then she 
said she wished to explain to me that she 
had no intention of questioning me about 
whether the Marchese di Signa’s presence 
had been due to accident or design, though 
she was not without a suspicion. There 
was no need for her to know, since she 
was too delighted with the result. Gossip 
was already giving her the credit for brav- 
ery and initiative in bringing them to- 
gether, and she had heard that a certain 
official had hinted that Mrs. Randolph- 
Baker’s dinner-party might become as 
famous in history as the Portsmouth con- 
ference in the Russian-Japanese War.” 

“And there wasn’t any war, Alida,” 
said Lucile, looking at her friend in awe; 
“you ought to receive a Nobel prize.” 

“T’ve got something better,’ said her 
hostess, rising from the table and taking 
from the mantle an old Chinese lacquered 
box. Out of this she extracted a small 
jewel case, and opening it, disclosed to 
the girls who had jumped up and were 
hovering over it, a triple string of small 
perfectly matched pearls, with a pendant 
in emeralds, diamonds and rubies. ‘The 
King of Italy sent me this yesterday for 
a wedding present,” she said her voice 
trembling a little, and the Ambassador 
who brought it to me said some things my 
modesty won’t let me repeat.” 

“Then everything came out all right,” 
said Juliette, as they were walking later 
in the garden, “and everyone is happy; 
you will have your Luigi safe; Marchese 
Ascanio is promoted to a European post 
where his diplomatic energies will have 
full scope, and the Countess—’”’ 

“The Countess, I am afraid,” said 
Alida meditatively, “is the only one who 
lost something at that dinner. There 
may not have been time for flirting during 
that momentous talk, but there was time 
enough for falling in love. She sends for 
me often; you know, I suppose she is 
really a little fond of me, and she always 
manages to ask if I have any news of 
Marchese di Signa.” 
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( Continued ) 


SYNOPSIS—James Everard, an eccentric old man living alone, is found dead in bed after the visit of a one- 


armed stranger. 
Halliwell, attends the funeral. 


the old man’s desk. 


uspicion of foul play is not proved, —_ it is supposed he died of fright. 
At the cemetery four evil 
deceased attempt to search the coffin. That night in the house a beautiful woman 
alliwell, struck by her beauty, lets her have the papers she is looking for. In his city home 


His nephew, Allen 
-looking men under the te retext of friendship for the 
urglar is caught ransacking 


Halliwell is attacked by the four men at midnight, and but for the timely appearance of the woman again he would 
have been killed. She refuses to disclose her identity, but gives her name as Una Ruthven. Hialliwell’s valet is 


attacked. In the confusion Miss Ruthven 


ong bap on to help her. He meets her at the pier and is rowed out to a yacht in the river, an 
iwe 


disappears. She later sends word to Halliwell him to § 


jo on a 


they away. 


ds that the crew consists of the four men. His presence aboard is unknown to them, and he occupies 


half the cabin with Una Ruthven. 


CHAPTER X 


ALLIWELL was awakened by a ray 
of sunlight streaming through the 
window at the head of his bunk. It 

passed through a yellow silken curtain of 
such very thin material that he could peer 
easily through it, but of sufficient thickness 
to obscure the interior of the room from 
any outside eyes. It was well designed to 
give him a free view of the ocean and 
deck without being discovered. 

It was early morning. The sun had just 
risen, and its light formed a deep golden 
bar that extended from the horizon to the 
deck of the yacht. The sea was compara- 
tively calm, and the yacht was moving 
steadily and with little roll straight toward 
the south. From the rising sun Halliwell 
could indicate the points of the compass. 

All was quiet outside. No one seemed to 


be stirring. The watch, if there was one, 
must have been stationed forward or on 
the opposite side of the cabin. Halliwell 
permitted himself a long look at the sea 
before he dressed. 

A steamer hull down could be seen half 
merged with the eastern horizon, and 
nearer a three-masted schooner was point- 
ing close to the wind. Otherwise the vast 
expanse of ocean was deserted. 

In the ten hours they had been steaming 
southward they may have covered a hun- 
dred or more miles. This would make 
their position somewhere along the south- 
ern coast of New Jersey. Perhaps they 
were running more than ten miles an hour, 
perhaps less. Halliwell could not tell, but 
they should be not far from Cape May or 
the entrance of Delaware Bay. 
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It did not matter much, for time and 
distance were of no material importance 


just then. If they were bound for some 
unknown tropical port, it would take 
days and perhaps weeks for them to reach 
their destination. 

Suddenly a figure came between him and 
the luminous path of the sun. It seemed 
so close that Halliwell started back and 
ducked his head. Then he smiled at his 
fright. The man could not see him, 
although he was plainly visible to Halliwell. 

It was he whom they called Stumpy— 
short and fat, and with only one leg. He 
was stumping along, with his back to the 
cabin, watching the distant schooner 
through a pair of sea-glasses. 

He remained in this attitude of observa- 
tion for some time, then as if the idea had 
just occurred to him he lowered the glasses, 
and turned around to gaze at the cabin 
window. 

Halliwell instinctively drew back, for 
the direct gaze of the man seemed to pene- 
trate the thin curtain. But he did not 
stare long at the window. When he 
stumped away without a word or shake of 
the head Halliwell breathed easier. 

Probably Stumpy’s sudden change of 
mind was the result of another’s appear- 
ance. He had scarcely moved a dozen 
feet away when Blacky’s huge form loomed 
up directly in the path of the sun. His 
coming had been asunexpected as Stumpy’s, 
and once more Halliwell jerked back. 

“T guess I’ll have to get used to this,” 
he breathed to himself. ‘“‘I’ll have to get 
all my fresh air and sea view from this 
window, and I’m not going to let Blacky, 
Stumpy & Co. frighten me away.” 

There was a stir in the other compart- 
ment of the cabin, the thin wall separating 
them acting almost like a sounding board. 
Halliwell listened. A curious sensation 
seized him as he realized that Una, per- 
haps, was looking at the sun through the 
window adjoining his. 

A little later he could hear her moving. 
He quickly dressed and prepared for the 
day’s events. They might prove tame and 
monotonous or they might develop into 
a tragedy. A timid knock on the door 
summoned him. He threw it open quickly. 
Una was dressed and radiant. She smiled 
as she addressed him. 
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“Did you sleep well in your prison?” 

“Better than if I’d been in New York. 
The sea air always makes me drowsy. I 
won’t ask you that question; you look as 
fresh as a rose.” 

“T feel so much refreshed,’ she answered, 
“that I can laugh at our dangers of the 
night.” 

“We generally do in the morning. 
That’s one of the blessings of sleep.” 

“Are you hungry?” she asked. 

“Well, I could eat if some good genie 
would provide a breakfast for me.” 

“T will summon the genie then,” she 
replied laughing. ‘‘But for the present I 
don’t think we’d better let even the genie 
know of your presence. He might ask 
embarrassing questions, and things like 
that do leak out.” 

‘J’ll vanish again,” offered Halliwell, ‘if 


you say so.” 
“Tt will not be for long. Mango never 
goes in that room.” P 


She touched a bell which communicated 
with another part of the yacht. Shortly 
afterward there was a knock on the cabin 
door. Halliwell closed his own door and 
waited. 

He could hear a murmur of voices. 
When the outside door closed again Una 
called through the partition: 

“Breakfast will be served in a few 
minutes, and I told Mango I was ravenous. 
I must show a big appetite at the begin- 
ning, or there may not be enough for two.”’ 

Fifteen minutes later Mango brought 
the breakfast on a tray. Halliwell could 
hear him moving around and replying to 
his mistress. Twice he made trips to the 
galley, returning each time with more food. 
Then Una said: 

“That will do, Mango. 
you if I need you again.” 

She closed the cabin door and bolted 
it. Then stepping to the door of the inner 
room she announced: 

“Breakfast is ready. Will you come and 
eat?” 

Halliwell appeared and glanced with 
hungry eyes at the display of food. No 
need to worry about the dangers of star- 
vation. Mango had prepared a sumptuous 
breakfast sufficient for two men. 

‘Am I to eat in here with you?” he asked, 

“Would you prefer to eat alone?” 


I will summon 
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He responded to the smiling question 
with a quick nod of the head. “A man 
who prefers to eat alone deserves to live 
on a desert island. I’m not a hermit by 
instinct.” 

“Ah! the coffee is delicious—and hot 
rolls! Your Mango is certainly a genie.” 

“He is a most excellent cook—learned 
it, I think, under my tuition.” 

“Then I’d like to graduate from the 
same cooking school. Do you take pupils?” 

“T’m afraid you’d spoil so many things 
in learning that we’d run short of provis- 
ions. You must remember we’re on the 
sea, and we can’t get everything we want 
on short notice.” 

They ate their breakfast, keeping up a 
whispered conversation until the last of 
the food and coffee had disappeared. 

“T am afraid Mango will think I have 
a man’s appetite,” smiled Una. “T’ll 
have to fib a little and tell him that the 
sea air always gives me a tremendous 

~ appetite.” 

“Couldn’t we smuggle some things in 
here—crackers, canned’ goods or such 
things? Then I could eat, as the English 
do, between hours, and not so much at 
meal time.” 

She smiled and shook her head. 

“T wasn’t jesting entirely,” Halliwell 
continued. “I’ve been thinking of emer- 
gencies. Suppose we were marooned here 
in the cabin for a few weeks. How would 
we get food? Where is the galley and 
store room located on the yacht?” 

“Directly back of your room. If you 
knocked down the partition you would 
fall in it.” 

“Then, in the event of a siege, we might 
cut a hole through to the provisions?” 

“It’s pretty solid wood, I’m afraid. 
You see, this yacht was made without any 
idea of saving expense. It’s solid mahogany 
and oak.” 

Halliwell tapped the partition back of 
his room. It certainly was made with a 
generous outlay of wood. It was so thick 
that the noise in the galley barely pene- 
trated through the solid partition. 

Una watched him as he made an inves- 
tigation of the partition. When he re- 


turned to her she eyed him questioningly. 
“You are anticipating trouble?’ she 
asked. 
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“Yes, and no. There will be trouble 
when I’m discovered. There’s no doubt of 
it. But how soon that may happen I do 
not know. Still I like always to be pre- 
pared for eventualities.”’ 

“T am afraid I have misled you about 
Blacky and his crew,” Una said slowly. 
“‘They’re not so bad at heart. Indeed, I 
think they mean well—” 

“Don’t imagine that anything you have 
said prejudiced me,” he interrupted. “I 
think I have good reason to know what 
sort of human brutes they are.” 

She frowned a little. 

“But they have been of service to me 
in many ways,” she said. “I shouldn’t 


say that they intend harm. They thought 


you were standing between them and all 
this wealth. Then, too, they knew you 
were the nephew of James Everard.” 

“True, I’m the nephew of my uncle, 
but how does that affect my standing? 
What terrible crime did Uncle James 
commit that these men should want to 
kill me as ruthlessly as if I were a dog?” 

“They did not want to kill you,’ Una 
replied, still pleading half-heartedly for 
the men. “It was what they thought you 
possessed that made them appear so cold- 
blooded that night.” 

“The papers of my uncle. And you had 
them?” 

“Yes, I had them. You gave them to 
me that night in the old mansion when I 
first met you.” : 

“And now you have turned them over 
to Blacky, Stumpy and Company?” 

“They are on the yacht,” she answered 
evasively. “If they were not we could not 
undertake this journey.” 

Halliwell struck a match and watched 
her reflectively. He held it poised in his 
hands. ‘Do I smoke here?”’ he asked. 

“Tt would be unkind to deny you that 
one privilege.” 

“Not if you prohibit it. Is there danger 
of the smoke betraying my presence here? 
You never smoke?” 

“No,” she said, ‘but for the sake of 
protecting you I will pretend it. When 
Mango comes in to remove the tray I will 
hold one of your cigarettes in my hand. 
I might even carry one lighted on the 
deck, and pretend to smoke it.” 

“An excellent idea. Then they will 
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never be suspicious if they smell smoke 
around the cabin.” 

“T think Mango is coming now. I will 
borrow a cigarette from you,’ she said 
with a smile. 

“Let me light it for you—your first 
cigarette.” 

He took a fresh cigarette from his case 
and handed it to her. Then as she held it 
in her dainty fingers he struck a match 
and applied it to the end of the cigarette. 

“You must take one or two puffs on 
it,”’ he said, “or it will not light.” 

She made a wry face at it. ‘I couldn’t,” 
she protested. 

Halliwell, with a smile at her protests, 
took the cigarette and puffed on it until 
well lighted. Then he handed it back, 

“There; now you will make a good 
cigarette girl,” he said. 

“T hope not. I never want to learn to 
smoke. I—lI don’t think it looks well for 
women to smoke. Do you?” 

Halliwell reflected. ‘I’ve seen plenty 
of women smoke, and didn’t seem to mind 
it, but—” 

He stammered awkwardly, but she was 
waiting for an answer. 

“A man never likes to see his mother 
or sister smoking,” he finished lamely. 

She laughed softly. “But I am neither 
to you.” 

“No, but there’s another woman he 
doesn’t like to see smoke.” 

She looked inquiringly at him. 

“That’s his wife—or the one he intends 
to make his wife,” he said slowly. 

Their eyes met for an instant. Then 
without changing color she said simply: 

“It’s time Mango cleared off. I will 
ring for him.” 

She touched the bell, and a few moments 
later Halliwell retreated to his quarters. 


CHAPTER XI 


The morning was without mishaps or 
adventures. Mango cleared away the 
breakfast dishes, and after he had departed 
Una tidied up the cabin. 

Then she turned toward Halliwell’s 
room. With sleeves rolled to her elbow, 
and her hair gathered in a coil at the back 
of her shapely head, she presented a picture 
of housewifely loveliness. 

“T like you in your working clothes,” he 
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ventured to remark, glancing up from a 
book he was pretending to read. 

She did not answer directly. Standing 
in the doorway of his room, she said: 

“May I goin now? I will freshen things 
up for you.” 

“No, that is my work,” he objected, 


jumping to his feet. “I can take care of 
my own room.” 

“That isn’t fair. I brought you here a 
prisoner,, and I should look after your 
prison.” 

“Do most jailers do that?” he laughed, 
standing before her. 

“T don’t know,” she murmured. 
was never in jail.” 

“Nor I. But I understand that each 
jail-bird is given the privilege or duty of 
making his own bed and sweeping up. 
We'll begin right.” 

“But you’re not a jail-bird.” 

“I’m a prisoner—a willing one, it is 
true, but a prisoner nevertheless.” 

“You must let me do that much for 
you,” she persisted, forcing her way past 
him. 

Halliwell heard her moving around 
inside. Once or twice he peered through 
the doorway and made some remark. 
Surely no prisoner ever had such a fair 
keeper, and not one enjoyed the situation 
more thoroughly. Halliwell inwardly 
hoped that the voyage would be a long one. 

When she finally reappeared with flushed 
cheeks and kindling eyes, she said: “The 
room is very small and stuffy. I never 
realized it before. Are you sure you slept 
well?” 

“Like a top. I never enjoyed a better 
night’s sleep.” 

A knock outside brought them to a 
sharp pause. Una’s face turned a trifle 
pale. She motioned Halliwell to hide, 
and then she opened the door. 

It was not Mango, but Blacky who 
stood there. 

“You’re coming on deck, my dear, 
aren’t you?” he said. “It’s a beautiful 
morning. We’re passing the Delaware 
Capes now, and you should sniff a little 
of this salt air.” 

“Yes, I was getting ready to come up,” 
Una replied. “I had my room to fix.” 

“Mango should do that for you,” the 
man said. 


wie | 
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“I prefer to attend to my own room. 
The exercise will do me good. Otherwise 
the trip will seem so long to me.” 

“Just as you say. I will wait outside 
for you if you will come now.” 

“In just a minute.” 

She closed the door. When she turned 
she came face to face with Halliwell, 
scowling. He was ready to resent Blacky’s 
intrusion. 

“Go back,” she whispered softly. “I 
must appear on the deck or they may 
suspect something. I will return as soon 
as I can. But I must act natural and not 
give the impression that there is anything 
to conceal.” 

“They won’t attempt to search the 
cabin when you’re away?” he asked sus- 
piciously. 

“Why should they? No, they can’t. 
The door locks when I go out, and I alone 
carry the key.” 

“Well, then, I must wait for you in 
patience. But don’t be gone long. I’ma 
lonely prisoner without you.” 

“Poor man!” she replied laughing. 

She snatched up a sailor hat and a 
silken scarf, and disappeared. 

Halliwell paced up and down the narrow 
quarters impatiently, listening at every 
turn. All was quiet, and finally in gloomy 
irritation he walked to the window and 
peered out. 

As the minutes sped slowly Halliwell 
repeatedly consulted his watch. Half an 
hour passed. Still she did not return. At 
the end of a full hour he grew alarmed. 
Had anything happened to her? In the 
midst of these cutthroats what might not 
happen to a woman of her marvelous 
beauty? ‘ 

“T’ll be hanged!’ he exclaimed, “I can’t 
endure this much longer. - I’il go on deck 
and fight the whole crew if she doesn’t 
come back soon.” 

Then a shadow flitted in front of the 
cabin window. He glanced through it and 
sighed with relief. Una had paused di- 
rectly in front of him, and stood there 
leaning against the rail. At her side was 
Sandy, he of the long arms and lanky 
build. They were talking in low tones. 
At first Halliwell could make nothing of 
their speech. Then Sandy turned a trifle 
and raised his voice. 
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“Yes, ma’am, we'll get there in a 
couple of weeks if Blacky ain’t misjudged 
the distance. You see this island ain’t 
nowhere on the charts, an’ we has to sort 
of feel our way an’ explore around a bit.” 

“But the papers gave the true location— 
latitude and longitude—didn’t they?” 
Una asked. 

“Yes, m’am, but Blacky’s a little rusty 
in his reckonin’, I s’pose these days. He 
ain’t been master of a ship in so long that 
he’s feelin’ like a beginner ag’in.”’ 

The two moved out of hearing distance, 
but the snatch of their conversation wafted 
to his ears set Halliwell to thinking. They 
were bound for some distant island that 
was not down on the charts, but* whose 
location was described in his wuncle’s 
papers. That much Halliwell gleaned 
from Sandy’s words. 

“A treasure-hunting expedition,” Halli- 
well muttered, shrugging his shoulders. “A 
wild-goose chase for some mythical hoard 
of buried wealth, I’ll bet.” 

He smiled to himself. The mystery of 
the strange trip had been partly revealed 
to him, but a moment later he frowned 
and added aloud: 

“But what the deuce did Una mean by 
saying that it meant more than life or 
wealth to her? Surely she must have 
some other purpose than the recovery of 
the treasure. I wonder now!’’ 

But he did not express in words what 
new thought had occurred to him. In- 
stead he paced up and down the narrow 
cabin with renewed activity, frowning 
when the yacht lurched and interrupted 
his orderly gait. 

In this perturbed state of mind Una 
found him half an hour later. She gave 
due notice of her coming by making an 
unnecessary amount of noise with her 
keys. Halliwell stood with dilated nostrils 
and flashing eyes waiting for the door to 
open. 

But Una was too shrewd to be taken off 
her guard. The door did not immediately 
open. Instead he heard her withdraw 
the key, and say with a musical laugh: 

“T always get the wrong key first. There, 
I have the right one now.” 

Halliwell heard a muttered response in 
a masculine voice and discreetly withdrew. 
He was none too soon, for the door flew 
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open and Una entered. With her was 
Blacky, the leader and commander of the 
expedition. 

“Did you wish to speak with me further?’ 
Una asked in a voice that rang with a 
slight challenge. 

From his position in the shadows Halli- 
well could see that she had stopped near 
the door as if to block the way in the 
cabin, but Blacky had entered without 
asking permission. 

“Do you object to my coming in, my 
dear?” the giant asked in a low voice. 
“Surely you don’t want to hold yourself 
aloof from us on this voyage. It will be 
a long trip, amd we must be sociable, or 
we will all get the blues.” 

“But Blacky, the understanding was 
that my cabin was not to be invaded,” 
Una replied. She was very calm, but 
there was a glint of steel in the inflexible 
voice. 

“Of course not. No one will invade the 
cabin. If they do I’ll trice them up and 
feed them to the sharks.” 

“Then—then why do you force your 
way in?” 

The question was asked without a 
waver in the voice, and it was so unexpected 
that the man blinked and hesitated before 
he could answer. 

“But, my dear,” Blacky finally stam- 
mered, “you don’t call this forcing my 
way in. I merely wanted to talk with you 
a few minutes. It’s just a sociable call.” 

Una’s forehead puckered in a little 
frown. She stood aside to admit him. 
Then when he was fully in the room she 
turned to him with a winning smile. 

“We don’t want any misunderstanding, 
Blacky, on this trip. If quarreling and 
bickering once begin we never know where 
they will end. On shipboard everything 
must be conducted in an orderly manner. 
You are in command of this expedition, 
and you insist upon obedience to your 
orders and regulations, don’t you?” 

“T certainly do! And if they don’t obey 
somebody will suffer!’ 

“Exactly! And now I have my rights 
and rules, too. That was a part of the 
understanding before we ever sailed. You 
remember you promised me that?” 

“Yes! Have any of the men been 
annoying you?” 
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Ignoring this question the girl went on: 
“One of the rules laid down was that I 
should have this cabin all to myself, and 
no one should enter it without my per- 
mission or invitation. Was not that 
understood?” 

The big leader frowned and nodded his 
head. “I didn’t think I was included in 
that,” he stammered. ‘As the leader of 
the expedition and captain of the yacht, 
I thought I had a few privileges. I’m not 
bound by the same rules that we laid 
down for the crew.” 

“Did we say anything about exceptions?” 
Una asked. 

Then in a gentler, more conciliating 
tone, she continued: 

“Now, Blacky, you have been kind— 
very kind to me in the past—and it was 
good of you to lead this expedition, but I 
must insist upon one thing. This cabin 
is my home, and no one is allowed here— 
no, not even the captain—you, Blacky— 
without my permission or invitation. 
Surely that is reasonable.” 

The man was scowling now harder than 
ever, and from his hiding place Halliwell 
could see the great veins of his forehead 
swell and pulsate. The pig-like eyes 
gleaming from under the bushy eyebrows 
had a fierce expression that gave a sinister 
aspect to the bull-like head. 

“You mean, then,’”’ he began slowly in 
a husky voice, “that I’m not wanted in 
here?”’ 

The girl trembled before the man, but 
her answer was firm and uncompromising. 

“TI mean,” she said, “‘that the rule must 
be obeyed by all. If I make exceptions 
to one, the others may see fit to break it 
too.” : 

“They dare not—not while I’m in com- 
mand!” the man exploded wrathfully. 

“No, I don’t think they would. But 
you must not break it either. Now let us 
understand each other.” 

She extended a hand frankly. Blacky 
glanced at it, and then up at her face. 
Halliwell expected to see the man lose his 
control and stood ready to spring. 

But he misjudged Blacky. The fire in 
his eyes suddenly vanished to a smoulder- 
ing glow, and the big corded veins of his 
hands and face relaxed their tension. An 
apology for a smile even hovered on the: 
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bearded lips, but the head was bent a little, 
and it might have been only an illusion at 
a distance of five paces. 





“‘We must preserve discipline on the yacht. 
Discipline has always been my strong 
point, and I insist upon it now—for myself 
as well as for the crew. You won’t be dis- 
turbed again.” 

“Thank you, Blacky,” she replied grate- 
fully. “I knew you would understand 
and appreciate my position.” 


“You’re right, my dear,” he said slowly.. 
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behind the portiere, and I was ready if 
you needed help. If he had touched you, 
I had this ready.” 

He exhibited a short-barreled pistol he 
had taken from the sea-chest. She stared 
at the weapon in silence. 

To her unspoken query, he added, “I 
would have shot him dead with as little 
compunction as I would a mad dog. Una, 
that man means mischief. Your life isn’t 
safe a minute in his hands.” 





He took the extended hand 
and pressed it. Then he 
turned to leave. On the thres- 
hold he hesitated and added: 

“If any of the crew— 
Sandy, Stumpy, Pete or Red 
—hbother you, let me know, 
and I'll kill them.” 

She nodded, not trusting 
herself to speak. Blacky 
closed the door behind him 
and tramped heavily away. 


Cuaprer XII 


Una stood a moment in 
the middle of the room, with 
eyes glued upon the door, 
and hands clasped in front 
of her. Halliwell emerging 
from his hiding place found 
her there—white of face and 
tragic of expression. The in- 
terview with Blacky had un- 
nerved her, and she started 
when Halliwell touched her 
arm. 

“Una!” 














She turned and stared at 
him, her alarm still uppermost 
in her mind. 

“Unal’”’ he repeated. “That scoundrel 
means mischief. Don’t trust him.” 

For reply she wrung her hands and con- 
tinued to stare around her. Then a great 
trembling seized her and she had to be led 
toaseat. With dry eyes and in a quivering 
voice she whispered: 

“I am afraid of him! Oh!—and I 
trusted him! I thought he was so good to 
me. But now he—he—you saw him?—his 
look, his eyes?” 

Halliwell nodded. 
“All—everything. I was watching from 








“Did you wish to speak with me further?” Una asked ina 


voice that rang with a slight challenge 


“No, no,” she protested, ‘‘not so bad as 
that.” 

Halliwell regarded her with a queer 
smile playing on his lips. Then, con- 
vincingly: ‘“Yes—worse!”’ 

Una buried her face in her hands and 
wept noiselessly. He let her sob to relieve 
her feelings. When she had dried her 
tears, she looked up with a wan, pathetic 
little face. 

“And I brought you into all this danger. 
I can never forgive myself.” 

You brought me here because your 
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conscience told you that you might need 
me,” Halliwell replied thickly, “and I’m 
mighty glad I’m here! Think of what 
might happen to you if you were.alone 
with Blacky and his murderous crew! 
Ugh! The thought of it makes me shiver.” 

“Oh, that we had never started!’’ she 
wailed. “Why did I come? Why—” 

She stopped and quickly controlled her- 
self. When she rose from her seat she 
showed a measure of calm that surprised 
him. 

“T shouldn’t give way to such weakness,”’ 
she said. “I knew that the trip would be 
full of adventure and danger. I shouldn’t 
regret it now. No, I don’t regret it. I 
would do it over again—a thousand times! 
I must go on and find out. I have only 
lived for this for years, and now—in a few 
weeks—I will know—will know all.” 

Halliwell watched her in silence. When 
she stopped he spoke in a pleading voice. 

“Una, what is this terrible secret that is 
wrecking your life, and which is drawing 
you on to such dangers? Is it—is it the 
treasure—” 

She stopped short and faced him in- 
quiringly. 

“You know?” she asked faintly. 

“T know that you are in search of some 
island where some treasure is buried. I 
heard that much from Sandy’s lips when 
he passed in front of my window. I could 
not help hearing the conversation between 
you.” 

‘What else did we say? Tell me all 
that you know.” 

“That is all. You walked away then, 
and I heard no more.” 

She stared at him as if to read his 
thoughts. Slowly the expression of her 
face changed, and with a little scorn in 
her voice she asked: 

“And you think it is the treasure that 
has made me endure all this? You think 
that I would sacrifice my life, my honor, 
everything, for the sake of gold—that I 
have dreamed and planned and denied 
myself simply for a treasure that has 
brought only sorrow and misery to all 
those who have ever touched it? That is 
the standard by which you judge me?” 

The eyes were hard under her sudden 
change of emotion, and the voice vibrated 
with a passion that startled Halliwell. 
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He reached out a hand to touch hers, but 
she withdrew it and stepped back, head 
flung high and eyes looking dangerously 
scornful. 

“Una! 
judge me. You accuse me of things that 


Una!” he cried. ‘You mise 
you know are wrong. It is not fair.” 

In his excitement he raised his voice so 
that it echoed alarmingly clear and res- 
onant in the cabin. A noise outside 
brought both to their senses. They 
stopped and listened. Then the foot- 
steps passed beyond. 

‘“‘We must be careful,” she cautioned in 
a low whisper. “If you’re discovered I 
fear that something terrible may happen.” 

“Yes, I fear that it will,’’ Halliwell re- 
plied grimly, fingering his ugly-looking 
weapon. “It’s going to happen anyway, 
Una,” he continued. “This deception 
cannot be kept up forever. You refuse to 
tell me of your trouble, but I shall fight 
for you—blindly, obediently. I ask no 
further questions. Whether it is gold or 
some terrible tragedy of your early life 
that is luring you on, I shall stand between 
you and danger as long as I have the power 
to shoot and strike. Now tell me if every- 
thing is all right on deck. Is everything 
going on smoothly?” 

She yielded quickly to this new mood, 
and her own scorn was succeeded by 
sudden contrition. 

“Forgive me,” she said gently. 
excited and—and—frightened. 
startled me.” 

“Yes, I saw that. But you did right. 
Keep him from this cabin. If he attempts 
to force an entrance against your will he 
will have to fight me.” 

There was not much relief brought by 
these words, for she murmured anxiously: 
“But the others would kill you then.” 

Halliwell shrugged his shoulders. 

“Not with my permission. I think I 
could make them pay dearly for any 
attempt on my life.” 

She suddenly seized his hand, and lead- 
ing him to the inner room said: 

“Come, I will tell you all—the whole 
miserable story of my life. Then if you 
think I am wrong you can condemn me.” 

“Not now, Una, if it hurts you. I am 
willing to wait—and trust.” 

“No, it must be now. 


“T was 
Blacky 


I should have 
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told you before.- You could then have 
advised me.” 

Once inside the small, stuffy room that 
had been partitioned off from the cabin 
by some late owner of the yacht, the girl 
seated herself and began in a low mono- 
tone, with frequent twisting and clasping 
of hands and fingers. Halliwell in an atti- 
tude of sympathetic appreciation listened, 
forgetting for a time their dangers and 
the strange circumstances which had led 
up to their peculiar relationship. 

“My real name is Patricia Shelton,” she 
began in a whisper. “My father was 
Horace Shelton. My mother was Una 
Shiebert before she was married. So you 
see I adopted my mother’s name when 
you asked me for one.” 

“It’s a good name,” Halliwell inter- 
rupted. “Una! I like it. But Patricia, 
that is good, too.” 

“My father was a sea captain and a 
ship owner from New Orleans,” she con- 
tinued. “Before he married my mother he 
was in partnership with James Everard—” 

“My uncle?” 

She nodded. 

“They were very intimate friends, but 
they both loved my mother. I don’t 
wonder, for she was beautiful. I have 
only seen her picture. It is here—it’s all 
I have to remember her by.” 

Halliwell gave a little cry of astonish- 
ment as he looked upon the picture she 
drew from her dress. It was a perfect 
imitation of the living face before him. 
She smiled at his surprise. 

“We look very much alike,” she mur- 
mured. 

“T would never know you apart in a 
crowd,” he stammered. “And this is your 
mother? No wonder you are so beautiful, 
Una—or Patricia—with such a mother. 
And your father?” 

“He was considered handsome, too,” 
she replied. 

She handed him another photograph. 
It showed a blonde giant, with a shrewd, 
kindly face. The two made an ideal couple. 

“No chance for Uncle James with him 
around,” Halliwell remarked with a smile. 
“T don’t. wonder your mother chose Horace 
Shelton. But go on with the story.” 

“After my father and mother married,” 
she continued after a pause, “hard times 
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in the shipping trade came. One ship 
after another was lost, and without in- 
surance on the cargoes or ships the losses 
nearly ruined father and your uncle. 
Finally, they had to give up the shipping 
business and return to their old trade. 

“Father had been a sea captain before 
he settled down on shore, and so had his 
partner. They decided to dissolve the 
partnership and each go his separate way. 
Father looked around to get a ship, for he 
had to live, and family expenses were in- 
creasing. I was born about that time, and 
this made his necessity all the greater. 

“He hated to leave mother alone on 
shore, and he tried to get a ship in the 
coasting trade so he would not be away 
from home on long trips. Before he found 
what he wanted his partner came to him 
one day and told him of a wonderful 
story of buried treasures on an unknown 
island in the southern seas. 

“It was a story that naturally excited 
father, and the two talked it over for many 
days and nights in the greatest secrecy. 
Then they decided they would put all 
their money in an expedition to find the 
treasure. 

“How they raised the money or fitted 
out the ship, I don’t know, but one day 
they sailed away from New Orleans and 
headed for the uncharted island in the 
southern seas. Mother and I accompanied 
them. I suppose father didn’t have 
enough money to leave us behind, and it 
was cheaper to take us along. : 

“The treasure had been buried on an 
island in the southern seas by some pirates. 
The news of its discovery had been 
brought to father and your Uncle James 
by a sailor who had been shipwrecked 
there. For years he had lived on the island 
with the treasure. Then after constructing 
a raft he set out to sea on it, hoping to 
find the mainland. But he was nearly dead 
from starvation and exposure when picked 
up by a passing ship. He had lost off the 
raft all the money he had taken with him, 
and for months he was delirious and re- 
membered nothing. Then he fell in with 
your Uncle James and told him the whole 
story. 

“The ship father and his partner fitted 
out sailed south for many days. They 
encountered bad storms, and lost half 
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their crew overboard. They had a hard 
time of it, and frequent quarrels developed. 

“Until they took this voyage father 
never knew that his partner hated him 
for having won mother away from: him. 
In the hardships that followed, the true 
nature of the man came out. They came 
to blows more than once. 

“Poor mother must have suffered ter- 
ribly. Then the crew mutinied, and more 
trouble followed. But in spite of all these 
difficulties, they were successful. They 
found the island—and the treasure. It 
was all that the shipwrecked sailor told 
them, and more too. There was wealth 
enough for a hundred men. 

“But, oh, the greed of men! The sight 
of all that treasure turned them into brutes. 
They quarreled and fought for it, and 
several of the men were killed. Every 
one was jealous of the other. No one 
could be trusted. 

“They got some of the gold aboard the 
ship. It was enough to buy a king’s 
ransom, but there was still plenty left on 
the island. Then one night your Uncle 
James and my father had a terrible fight, 
and in it both were nearly killed. Father 
was shot, but not dangerously. 

“In his mad passion James Everard 
decided to leave the island with all the 
gold he had on shipboard. He got the 
crew to go with him—all except father and 
mother. Then he tried to induce mother 
to desert her husband and accompany 
him. But she laughed at him, and ordered 
him from her sight. 

“T don’t know what demon possessed 
the man, but he was not satisfied with 
marooning the man he hated and the 
woman he loved with their little child on 
the lonely island. He wanted to wreak 
vengeance upon them that would leave a 
lasting scar. 

“T happened to be the instrument for 
‘torturing them. Without their knowing it 
he stole me from the rude tent in which I 
was sleeping and smuggled me aboard the 
ship. 

“That night they got up sail and stood 
out to sea. My father and mother were 
left alone on the desert island in the south- 
ern seas to live or die as fate ordained. I 
never saw them again. I was too young 
to understand the meaning of this separa- 
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tion. For years I did not realize what it 
meant to my parents to be left there on 
the island with the fate of their little baby 
a mystery to them. 

“Long nights since I have dreamed and 
thought of them. From the time when I 
could comprehend the whole terrible 
story, I have longed to know their fate, 
and if possible to rescue them. That has 
been my consuming ambition, the dream 
and hope of my whole life.” 

The head drooped and the hands cov- 
ered the face from Halliwell’s eyes. For 
a moment she remained quiet. Then he 
said gently: 

“Uncle James brought you home and 
cared for you until—” 

“No,” she almost shrieked, ‘fate pur- 
sued him. The crime he had committed 
was partly atoned for. The gold they 
carried away with them bred discontent 
and mutiny among the crew. I never 
knew all the details of the fateful voy- 
age. There was murder, starvation and a 
wreck. 

“James Everard was a hard man, and 
he ruled the crew with an iron hand. 
Finally, the ship was wrecked and all the 
treasure lost. The men took to the small 
boats, but were separated in the storm. In 
the excitement I was taken off by one of 
the sailors and carried in one of the boats 
that was picked up by a ship bound for 
Valparaiso. 

“Your uncle was lost, it was supposed, 
with four others of the crew in another 
boat. The sailor who took me off was 
Blacky, and the rest of the crew were the 
men with us now.” 

Halliwell started at this announcement. 
The disreputable crew had after all some- 
thing to their credit. This news was not 
particularly consoling. His own uncle had 
been responsible for the crime against her 
early life, and the men who had threatened 
his life and still had him in their power had 
been her benefactors. 


CuHaPTEeR XIII 


Una—or rather Patricia Shelton—con- 
tinued her story after a long pause in 
which she was completely absorbed in 
memories of the past. Halliwell waited 
until she had recovered her self-control, 
and then led her on. 
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Una continued her story after a long pause in which she was completely absoried in memories 
of the past 


“You were brought up by Blacky and 
his men?”’ he asked. 

“No, and yes,” she answered. “I was 
placed by them with an old woman living 
in New Orleans after their return to their 
native country. For ten or more years I 
did not see them again. Later I learned 
they had been scouring the southern seas 
in a search for the treasure island. 

“They had been unsuccessful, for they 
had failed to get the longitude and latitude 
of the island. James Everard had carried 
away the ship’s books and log in his boat, 
and without them the men could not locate 
the island. Three times they fitted out 
expeditions, but without the ship’s books 





and log they could do nothing. The 
island was uncharted, and no ships had 
ever before touched there. 

‘When I was fifteen Blacky told me the 
story of my early life. It impressed me so 
that for months I could think of nothing 
but my parents marooned on the lonely 
island in the southern seas. 

“TI questioned the men one by one, and 
hunted through libraries to see if I could 
not pick up some information that would 
help to locate the place. I had a forlorn 
hope that possibly my parents had sur- 
vived and were still living there. 

“The islands was rich and fertile, Blacky 
said, and there were wild tropical fruits in 
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abundance in the interior. There was 
fresh water and plenty of sea birds. On 
such an island, I reasoned, a couple might 
exist easily for years. 

“The thought that they still lived fired 
my imagination. I wanted to go to them, 
and bring them back to their native land. 
But there seemed little hope even if we 
had the money necessary to fit out the 
expedition. 

“Of course, I realized it was the treasure 
buried there that influenced Blacky and 
hismen. They did not care for my parents. 
In fact, they had been partly instrumental 
in leaving them there and kidnapping me. 
But I did not mind that. All I wanted 
was to reach the island and find my 
father and mother. The gold was nothing 
to me. 

“I worked and saved, denying myself 
everything that I might gather together 
enough -to fit out a small expedition. I 
thought when the time came something 
would turn up to help me. I continued my 
search in the libraries for information 
about the islands of that part of the sea, 
and read all the reports of ship captains 
and of the geographical societies. 

“Tn time I gathered together an immense 
mass of information. The authorities at 
Washington helped me, but they were skep- 
tical of the existence of any such uncharted 
island. Some ship, they reasoned, would 
have accidentally stumbled across it. 

“Then when I was both despairing and 
hoping, the news of the existence of a 
James Everard living at Meadowcroft 
reached the ears of Pete. They had 
hunted down other James Everards in the 
past only to be disappointed. There was 
a possibility that the other boat had 
escaped and the men picked up. In that 
case the log book of the wrecked ship 
would be saved. 

“One day Pete walked a hundred miles 
to Meadowcroft to see if the James 
Everard living there was his old captain. 
That visit proved the beginnings of the 
events which involved you. Pete’s inter- 
view with your uncle must have given him 
a shock which caused his death. 


“It was a stormy interview. Pete 


learned that the rest of the men in the boat 
with*your uncle had all died, and he was 
the sole survivor. 


The secret of the treas- 
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ure island belonged to him alone. Pete 
demanded that he turn over the ship’s 
log to him, but he refused. Then he went 
away vowing vengeance. 

“Tt was possibly the fear of his returning 
with Blacky and the others that brought 
on his sudden death. He died leaving 
everything to you. 

“Blacky, Pete and the others reached 
Meadowcroft on the day of the funeral, 
and they must have feared trickery, for 
they searched the coffin of the dead for 
the papers. Then not finding them they 
proposed searching his house at once. 

“T wished to do my share of the work, 
and offered to make this search. I sup- 
posed it would be easy, for we had no idea 
you were spending the night there. You 
know the rest—how you discovered me, 
and—” 

Halliwell interrupted as she stammered. 

“Then the papers I let you take were 
the ones you were searching for?” 

“Yes. The ship’s log book was missing, 
but your uncle had written out a diary of 
his life and had given details about the 
treasure island and how to find it. It 
was enough for me.” 

Halliwell looked silently at the speaker. 
Then he added: 

“But why did the men visit me in my 
apartment in New York?” 

Patricia flushed. 

“T didn’t tell them right away. I 
wanted to read the story before I turned 
it over to them. Besides, I had discovered 
things that I didn’t like. They drank a 
good deal, and often I heard them tell of 
terrible things they had done—murders, 
robbery and piracy. I began to be afraid 
of them. I found out so much of their 
early life when in their drunken fits that I 
questioned whether it would be wise to go 
on with the expedition. 

“At first I thought I would withdraw 
and let them sail alone to the island. But 
how could I trust them? All they were 
after was the gold. They might take that 
away and report to me that my parents 
were dead. How would I ever know? 

“No, I had to accompany them. Then 
—then I thought I would go alone without 
them, hiring a captain and crew whom I 
could trust. But that would have been 
treason to them, and I knew they would 
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resent it and possibly pursue me to my 
death. 

“T was uncertain what to do when I 
told them that I had not found the papers. 
I made up a plausible story that you were 
in the house and discovered me before I 
could find them. Thus I unwittingly set 
them on your track. They followed you 
to the city and entered your apartment. 

‘“‘Something made me suspect them, and 
I hastened to the apartment after them, 
and arrived just in time to prevent their 
killing you. After my fright that night, I 
went to them and gave Blacky the papers. 
I pretended that I had obtained them 
from you after they had left. 

“One did return—Sandy, I believe—to 
see if I was safe. He entered the back of 
the apartment from the roof, sliding down 
the vent pipe—”’ 

“Ah, that accounts for the attack on 
Williams. It was Sandy, was it, who 
knocked out Williams? But how did you 
escape so suddenly and mysteriously that 
night?” 

“T went out the way I came in—through 
the front door, and from there to the 
roof and so down the stairway of the 
adjoining apartment.” 

“And I thought you must have jumped 
out the window or vanished into thin air? 
I looked in every closet and room for you, 
but you were gone. I was horribly dis- 
. appointed.” 

Patricia smiled. Remembrance of that 
night’s work brought a lovely flush to her 
cheeks. 

“It was time I left,” she said simply. 
“T was afraid that one of the men had 
returned, and I had to go home and get 
the papers to show them. There was no 
further excuse possible without endanger- 
ing your life. They were determined to 
get hold of them, and I believe they would 
have murdered both of us if it had been 
necessary.” 

“No doubt of it, and they’ll murder us 
yet if it suits their purpose.” 

“T handed the papers over to Blacky. 
He was so overjoyed that—that he kissed 
me.” She stammered as she confessed it, 
“And—and frightened me.” 

Halliwell leaned forward. 

“The brute! That’s another score I'll 
have to settle with.” 
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“He wanted me to marry him,” she con- 
tinued after a painful pause. ‘He said 
that he loved me, and would make me his 
wife. I tried to reason with him, but he 
only laughed, and said he’d marry me in 
spite of everything and everybody.” 

“The devil he will!” 

“At first I was so frightened that I did 
not dare go on with the expedition. Then 
I decided to get a crew of my own on whose 
loyalty I could depend. I thought of 
you, and—” 

‘Why didn’t you ask me? I would have 
helped.” 

“Yes; I know it now, but I had involved 
you in enough trouble and danger, I 
thought. Then, besides, I could not help 
thinking of you as the nephew of the man 
who had kidnapped me and marooned my 
father and mother on the lonely island. It 
—it was natural.” 

“Yes, you had reason to distrust me. 
But”—with a whimsical smile—“I’m not 
responsible for my uncle’s misdeeds. You 
don’t hold them against me now, do you, 
Patricia?” 

“No, but sometimes—” 

“TI see, it rankles deep. Well—” he 
paused a moment—“I can wait.” 

“T did not mean that,” she said impul- 
sively, placing a hand on his arm. “I do 
trust you now. But on the night I induced 
you to come here I did think you owed it 
tome tohelp me. It was a part atonement 
for your uncle’s crime.” 

“But why did you send for me so late 
in the game?” 

“Because I hoped that things ‘would 
turn out all right. .I had engaged a captain 
and crew. Then Blacky came to me in a 
rage and said I would have to discharge 
them. He would be the captain of the 
ship or it would never sail. Besides, he 
threatened, he had possession of the 
papers and charts, and he would turn 
them over to no one else. 

“T reasoned with him, but he grew ugly 
and defiant. He frightened me more than 
ever by his temper and threats. Finally 
we compromised. I was to have Mango 
and six sailors, but the new captain I had 
engaged was released. I thought with 
such a crew I would be safe. 

“Then as the day drew near one after 
another of the sailors backed out or left 
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for unknown parts. They could not be 
found. On the afternoon of our sailing not 
one of them turned up. Then it dawned 
upon me that Blacky had been intimidat- 
ing or buying them off. I was to sail after 
all with only the friends of Blacky. 

“T wanted to postpone the trip, but 
they would not listen to it. Then—then 
in desperation I appealed to you. I—I 
didn’t know what to do. I could not 
stay home and let them go without me, 
and I was afraid to go with them. 

“Tt was a terrible condition to be placed 
in. Here the work of all my life was 
doomed to failure if I hesitated. If the 
men sailed without me they would get the 
treasure and I would never know whether 
my parents were alive or not. I didn’t 
believe they would bring them back if 
they found them there. Besides—” 

“You did right, Patricia,’ Halliwell in- 
terrupted. “I’m mighty glad you ap- 
pealed to me. Now I can understand 
things, and I will know what to do.” 

“But think of the danger I’ve got you 
in! The men—especially Blacky—will be 
angry when they discover you aboard the 
yacht, and I’m afraid they will try to kill 
you.” 

“T’m certain of that—especially Blacky.” 

“When we reach the island if you could 
escape—”’ 

“What! and stay there alone perhaps 
for the rest of my life? No, I prefer to 
take the chances in a fight with the crew.” 

“Of course, I didn’t mean that,” she 
stammered. “If you had to stay behind, 
[—* 

“It would be paradise with you,” he 
replied, as she hesitated, “any island 
would. But I like civilization too much 
even to think of banishing myself for the 
present. I prefer to live—with you— 
among our own people. Besides, judging 


from Blacky’s fervent glances, I don’t 
think he would give me the pleasure of 
your company on the island. He would 
leave me there, and take you away with 
him 


” 
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“No, not that,” she exclaimed in alarm. 
“T would kill myself first.” 

“We won’t talk of killing each other yet, 
Patricia. We’re going to work this thing 
out together, and somehow I think luck 
will help us. There’s a lot in luck if you 
look at it in the right way. For the present 
we must play a quiet game. We have one 
advantage. We know what trumps they 
have in their hands, but they don’t know 
the joker in ours. Keep a stiff upper lip, 
and we'll outwit them yet.” 

“Suppose they do not find you until 
they reach the island? Could we not then 
slip away with the yacht while they were 
digging up the treasure?” 

“You mean with your father and 
mother?” 

“Yes—if they are alive.” 

“A capital idea! The thing then is to 
smuggle your father and mother aboard 
and get away quickly. We’d be short of 
men, but somehow I think we could 
manage the yacht.” 

“Father is a good sea captain. He un- 
derstands navigation, and mother is a 
captain’s wife.” 

“And you a captain’s daughter. Well, 
I think we might make a pretty capable 
crew. I’m willing to risk it. But—’ he 
hesitated a little—“I wouldn’t get my ex- 
pectations up too high, Patricia. Twenty 
years is a long time. They may have died 
there in peace and happiness. You musn’t 
be disappointed if you do not find them. 
It’s well to be prepared.” 

“T am. I know that it is unlikely that 
they’ve lived there all this time. But— 
I—think I’d like to know where their graves 
are—where they are resting—and may be 
put some flowers on the place.” 

Halliwell turned away from her pathetic 
face. He wondered what the future would 
reveal. Twenty years on a deserted island 
might mean—well, there would hardly be 
any evidence of the sufferings of the couple 
which the daughter could read. The tragedy 
of long ago would leave few signs behind. 


(To be continued ) 
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Animal Morality 


by Arthur Powell 


OW listen, little Nancy, to my highly moral tale: 
Though man declares himself creation’s king. 
There are many gentle animals could make his boastings fail, 
That never “sow wild oats” nor “have their fling.” 


This rail-bird has no dealings with the wicked railroad folk; 
Has naught to do with jail-birds or with steel; 

A shot may rake it off a noble elm tree, or an oak, 
But it never got a rake-off on a deal. 


Observe this queer contraption with the curious hop-and-crouch 
Its young ’uns in a little bag, perceive! 

The kangaroo oft carries deuce or trey within its pouch, 
But it never carries aces up its sleeve. 


This elephant so big and high, and seeming so aloof, 
Will gladly take a peanut from your hoard; 

Should you cruelly feed it pepper, it might smash you ’gainst the roof, 
But it never left its trunk to jump its board. 


Now mark this sow, surrounded by her higgle-piggle mess; 
By passing pails her interest is aroused. 

A sow may be somewhat inclined toward greed, I must confess, 
But you never saw a sow a-getting soused. 


Here, in this cage, on peanut shells an old ape sadly dines, 
Two mischief-makers hit him with a cup. 

You may often see the monkeys cutely cutting monkey-shines, 
But you never see one going home lit up! 


Within this oblong, shadowed tank, like churchman in his pew, 
There sleeps a fat electric eel so pure. 

He might upon occasion shock a fisherman or two, 
But would never shock your modesty, I’m sure. 


Yes, Nancy dear, from each and all we learn; from little dogs 
We learn the tail should never wag the pup; 

From bears, to bear and forbear; to keep cool, from swimming frogs, 
And from the lowly oyster, to shut up. 
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By 


Robert 


N the last three yéars the ntimber af 

what are called “five-cent th€aters” 

erectéd from etipty stores wherté the 
méving picture is the attraction has beth 
feducéd in New York alone more thah fifty 
pér cent, while during the sdme period 
twenty-two of that city’s playhouses have 
féverted to the camera man. Mére- 
éver, during these thréé years forty pet 
cent of the erstwhile Nickelodéons that 
have not been abandoned have raised the 
admission price to ten cents. 

It is also true that a large percentage 
of the little theaters were replaced with 
well-built auditoriums, costing to erect 
from $10,000 +6 $100,000. More than 
fifty of this class have been erected in 
1912. In most of these vaudeville at the 
outset was combined with the film produc- 
tions, but this vaudeville was of such an 
inferior grade that the tremendous public 
—mostly new amusement seekers attracted 
by moving pictures—began to resent the 
infliction to the extent that the box office 
records showed a declining tendency, and 
it is a truth that in many of the better 
class of moving picture theaters vaudeville 
has been wholly eliminated without a de- 
crease in admission prices; in fact, in 
several instances where the management 
had increased their expenditure for an 
improved class of films, to offset the vaude- 
ville acts, the admission price has been 
advanced to fifteen cents, with a result 
wholly constructive. 

This is so true that Marcus Loew has 
devoted three of his most expensive the- 
aters exclusively to the silent drama, and 


TOMORROW 


Grau 


he, t06; has found the public resp6rise 86 
great that the price of ddmissién has been 
permanently raised. The public that 
patrOnises the better class of photo-play 
hotises réfuses t6 t&lerate the spectacle 6f 
sitting through the averagé vaudeville 
“chaser” in ordet t6 see a goéd phétéplay—= 
and this is so well understood outside of 
New York City that hundreds of exhibi- 
tots have placed their establishments on 
a pefmanéntly pr6fitable basis by cutting 
out the variety turns—even thé illustrated 
song is tabooed, the money now beitig 
spent in a far higher grade of film; and in 
thus immeasurably raising the level of 
their offerings on the screen has come the 
advent of the lectixter, and in some of the 
best houses a sytnphony orchestra. 

But New York is fat behind cities of 
lesser size, the uplifting movement here 
being greatly handicapped through lack 
of co-operation on the part of the exhibi- 
tors, who seem to cater to the particular 
taste of the neighborhood in which their 
theaters are located. 

With the Kalem Company spending 
$100,000 for one photoplay, and $50,000 
for several, and with the Edison and 
Vitagraph companies employing players 
and authors of equal rank to those engaged 
for Broadway productions, the day cannot 
be far off when the cheap and inadequately 
constructed photo-playhouses must pass 
for all time. We have seen more than one 
of the Broadway playhouses prosper with 
moving pictures at prices almost as high 
as usually obtain for the best plays, and 
there is everything to indicate that the 
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trend is now toward well-built and even 
palatial establishments, where the scale 
of prices will range from five to twenty-five 
cents. In these good music—even the 
photo opera is near at hand—will quickly 
atone for the elimination of vaudeville, 
even to that small public that is yet 
attracted by the latter. 

In the year 1913 such eminent stars as 
Sothern and Marlowe, Mrs. Fiske, James 
K. Hackett and James O’Neill will emu- 
late the example set by the illustrious 
Sarah Bernhardt, who with grace and dig- 
nity has made the excursion from her 
Parisian playhouse to the film studio, and 
these artists, representing as they do the 
best traditions of the stage, will require 
of the exhibitors an environment far 
superior to that which now obtains in the 
greater city. 
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Recently an investigator made the dis- 
covery that eighty per cent of the popu- 
lation in six cities of an average population 
of fifty thousand attend the moving pic- 
tures at least once a week. This means 
that for every regular theater patron there 
are eight to whom the lure of the camera 
man appeals. 

There are many who believe that as the 
years go by the sixty million patrons of 
the photo-playhouse will demand some- 
thing more than that which is now meted 
out to them, and unless the exhibitors of 
films show a share of the public spirit so 
clearly indicated by the manufacturers, ‘ 
they will find that many millions of their 
patrons will be attracted to the higher- 
priced playhouse, where the actor in the 
flesh will be revealed to them for the first 
time. 





THE LITTLE CITY FELLER 
By ANNA SPENCER TWITCHELL 


lpg little city feller was as pale as he could be— 

My mother had him sent out for a week, so he could see 
The really, truly country, an’ get lots of milk an’ eggs, 

An’ put some fat, ma said, on his pore little arms an’ legs; 
An’ then she told me he ain’t got no good home like I got, 
An’ never knew his father an’ his mother, like as not. 


At first he sort of dumped around an’ wouldn’t play a thing, 
An’ wouldn’t talk or answer me, but set there in the swing, 
Until 1 brought my rabbits out, an’ took him down to see 
Old Bess, an’ her new, spotted calf that daddy give to me. 

I took him to the crick, an’ say! what do you think of him? 
A-goin’ on eleven an’ ain’t never learned to swim! 

An’ then we drove the cows home and we helped corral the sheep, 
An’ he was so done up an’ tired, he et, and fell asleep 
Right at the table, an’ my pa he carried him to bed, 
Because he wasn’t bigger than a minute, daddy said; 

Said we must help him get red cheeks an’ muscle, like I got, 
An’ cut up. Ned—I’d have to show him how, as like as not. 


But now I guess there ain’t no devilment that he can’t find, 
He keeps me goin’ some, but I ain’t very far behind. 

Ma says the two of us is all a mortal can endure, 

An’ just another week of it would drive her crazy, sure. 
He’s company, an’ going home today as like as not, 

Or I bet he’d get a tannin’ with a hick’ry, like I got! 





The Sheep Herder 
Wool Manufacturer and Tariff 


by Andrew Adie 


HE “Silly Sheep” of the poet and 
novelist is the first animal mentioned 
in sacred history—except the snake— 

and with its solitary caretaker, the shep- 
herds form the most effective example of 
gregarious dependence and untiring guard- 
ianship. Throughout all ages the sheep has 
enriched nations, fed millions, and been 
one of the great factors of commercial and 
industrial prosperity. 

Especially gregarious, peaceable, and 
hardy, the sheep can fatten on pasturage 
too sparse for any other creature, except 
his cousin the goat, and hence wilderness 
land, too sterile for any other purpose, 
affords a living to great flocks, except in 
winter, while a very small number of 
shepherds can care for a great number of 
sheep. 

The bleak moors and remote valleys of 
Iceland, the Shetlands, Tierra del Fuego, 
the Falklands, and other remote and 
almost Arctic islands, the great moors of 
Scotland, England and Ireland, the dreary 
lands of Brittany and Navarre in France, 
and immense areas of Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Russia and Northern Africa, are all largely 
given up to this industry, not to speak of 
the great “bush” pastures of Australasia, 
the “Karoos” of Southern Africa, and the 
“Pampas” of Patagonia, Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, Chili and other South American 
countries. 

For many centuries the home was 
chiefly the factory in which wool was 
carded, spun, dyed and woven, and the 
home-made “wadmaal” of Iceland, the 
“homespun” of the English-speaking races, 
and the finer cloths of France, Spain and 
Germany, were prized at home and ex- 
ported abroad; indeed to so great an 
extent that the wadmaal of Iceland was 
accounted a recognized currency with 
which debts were paid, and fines and for- 


feitures for many crimes and man-slayings 
were satisfied. Until the middle of the 
last century a very large proportion of the 
farmers of Canada and the United States 
kept a number of sheep, both white and 
black, out of whose flesh and wool they 
received considerable profit, besides spin- 
ning, dyeing and weaving no inconsiderable 
proportion of their heavy clothing, stock- 
ings, blankets, etc. 

In many countries the yarns thus spun 
at home were bought up by merchants 
and sold in the larger cities, woven by 
individual ‘Websters’ or weavers, or 
exported abroad. This method of busi- 
ness of immense antiquity became the 
pride and profit of many a city, and the 
Phoenician yarns, dyed with the “Tyrian 
purple,” sold at times for its weight in 
gold, and its use denied to any wearer not 
of royal or at least noble family. 

In the Middle Ages and indeed at an 
earlier date, the fleeces of England were 
noted for their lustre and length of fibre 
and were probably in some degree of the 
same blood as the Merinos of France and 
Spain, introduced possibly from Gaul and 
iberia during the Roman occupation. 
There was a great demand for English 
wool in Continental markets, and this 
trade was at an early date confined to 
favored traders and towns known as mer- 
chants and markets “of the Staple”; or 
again, all exportation, as in the days of 
Henry VIII, made a penal offence, in spite 
of which smuggling French brandy and 
laces and Dutch gin into the British 
Islands, and smuggling out great bales of 
wool, became a remunerative if hazardous 
industry. The traditions of the Southern 
English and Irish coasts abound with 
stories of conflicts between these smugglers 
and the custom officers, in which many 
scores were at times engaged, and many 
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THE SHEEP HERDER, WOOL MANUFACTURER AND TARIFF 


men lost their lives in the fight, or were 
afterward executed. 
* * * 

Today the finest wools known are found 
in the Merinos of Spain, France and 
Austria, the “Electoral Flock” of Saxony, 
bringing the highest prices known to the 
trade. In Northern Russia the fleeces known 
as “Denskoe” are chiefly coarse, showy 
“carpet wools,”’ but her southern “‘steppes”’ 
export from Odessa on the Black Sea very 
fine Merino grades. Along the Mediter- 
ranean in Northern Africa and Southern 
Europe there are still large exportations 
of “native wool,’’ as also in Syria, Persia, 
East India and China. South African 
fleeces are of comparatively fine grade, the 
yield amounting in 1910 to over 11,000,000 
pounds. 

South American wools are known to the 
trade by the names of the ports of exporta- 
tion, as “Montevideo” or “Buenos Aires” 
wools. In Buenos Aires, the breed has 
been much improved of late years by the 
importation of choice English stock. In 
Montevidéo the Merino wools have led, 
but the cross breeds are rapidly increasing 
and in a few years will exceed the merino 
production. The total yield of South 
American wools is about 600,000,000 
pounds yearly. 

About 120 years ago when the first 
immigration from England to Australia 
began there was not a sheep in Australia. 
In 1787, some sheep were taken for food 
on board a ship sailing for Australia, but 
all were eaten before reaching the Cape of 
Good Hope. Forty-four “Cape Natives” 
were there taken on board with some cattle 
and pigs, some of which were landed in 
Australia, but all died. 

In 1791 sixty-eight sheep were brought 
on the ship Gorgon to Australia from the 
Cape of Good Hope: in 1792 twenty were 
brought from Calcutta, and in 1793 one 
hundred more came from Calcutta. 

Captain Waterhouse, an army officer, 
brought the first Spanish Merinos to 
Australia in 1797. A few Spanish Merinos 
had been brought to the Cape of Good 
Hope and had increased to thirty-two;— 
Waterhouse bought twenty-nine of them 
and brought them to Sydney. 

This was the beginning of the wool 
interests of Australasia, which now pro- 
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duces more. than 800,000,000 pounds of 
wool annually. 

China also produces a wool suitable for 
carpets, but of poor quality. Chili and 
Peru produce moderate quantities of 
fairly fine wool. 

Originally a large portion of the wool 
consumed in this country was grown in 
New England. Later it was largely grown 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Michigan. These sections have generally 
decreased in production of wool, and 
Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, Nevada 
and Eastern Oregon have furnished most 
of the wool consumed in this country. 
The changes of fashion have lessened the 
demand for California wools, as-they are 
better adapted for fine faced goods. Texas, 
New Mexico and Colorado produce some 
very good wools. 

* * * 

Ever since the government of the United 
States was formed the question of tariffs 
on wools and woolens has been a subject 
of controversy between the two parties 
who have alternately controlled national 
legislation. In the very beginning, in- 
fluenced by the teachings of Alexander 
Hamilton, the Federalist Party favored 
the enactments of such tariffs as would 
tend to stimulate in this country the pro- 
duction of such articles as could be favor- 
ably produced here, with the idea that 
the new country should so far as possible 
be independent of the Old World in all 
matters absolutely necessary to the com- 
fort and welfare of the people. 

Acting upon this theory they com- 
menced very early to encourage the im- 
portation of sheep and the increase of 
flocks both for mtttton and wool. 

On the other hand the Democrats, first 
called Republicans, under Jefferson, being 
composed largely of those who lived in the. 
Southern States and made the raising of 
cotton their principal business, opposed 
all tariffs except those absolutely needed 
for revenue to carry on the government; 
taking the position that as their product 
was largely sold to other countries, they 
should have the right with the money 
obtained from their product to buy in the 
cheapest markets of the world such articles 
as they needed for domestic consumption. 

This difference of opinion caused endless 
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disputes in Congress on the subject of 
tariffs, and as to the tariff on wool, it had 
caused so much discussion that it gave 
John Randolph the reason for saying im- 
patiently that “he would go out of his 
way a mile any time to kick a sheep.” 

The attitude of the Democrats, whenever 
they were in power, was to reduce the 
tariff on wool to a minimum. When the 
Whigs were in power they levied duties 
upon wool and woolens for the purpose 
of encouraging their production in this 
country. 

The gradual reduction of duties from 
May 22, 1824, to 1842 nearly paralyzed 
the struggling manufacturers of those 
days. Notwithstanding all the disadvan- 
tages of frequent changes, the woolen in- 
dustry increased from 1844 until the panic 
of 1857 when many of the individual and 
corporation manufacturers failed. The 
industry revived somewhat in 1858 and 
1859 and was given a great impetus at 
the opening of the Civil War when large 
contracts for cloths for soldiers’ uniforms, 
flannels for underwear and blankets for 
the field and camp were made. This de- 
mand continued with constantly increas- 
ing force for about four years, more than 
one million of men having to be provided 
for by the government with all the cloth- 
ing required, which, owing to the waste 
and wear, was much greater than would 
have ordinarily been required for the 
same number of persons. 

During the same period the so-called 
Morrill Tariff was in operation. The 
greenback currency issued to procure 
money to carry on the war depreciated 
at times, and gold rose to a premium of 
about 240; in other words the currency 
of the United States was only worth 
about thirty cents on a dollar in coin. 
This was reflected in the price of wool, 
which reached, for Ohio washed wool, 
$1.10 per pound in 1864 and 1865, or 
about $2.00 per pound for scoured wools. 

Immediately following the close of the 
war the Government sold 
stock of soldiers’ uniforms, flannels, blan- 
kets, etc., causing great depression among 
the woolen manufacturers who had been 
making these classes of goods. Ohio 
washed wool fell from $1.10 to about fifty 
cents. 


its surplus 
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In the meantime, during the war, 
many sections, stimulated by the high 
price of wool, bought sheep and undertook 
the business of raising wool in sections 
which were not well adapted for it, notably 
in Illinois, Iowa and Kansas, where the 
soil and grasses were unsuitable, being 
better adapted for agriculture. The 
capital invested was impatient at the 
sudden fall in prices, and the wool growers 
got together and formed an Association 
about the year 1864 which had its head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

The manufacturers formed an associa- 
tion at about the same time, and these two 
associations, through their officers, had 
conferences with a view of asking for 
friendly legislation, Congress at that time 
being composed largely of a majority of 
the Republican party who were in favor 
of such measures. These conferences 
resulted in the formation and exactments 
of the Tariff Bill of 1867, which was an 
agreement between the wool growers and 
manufacturers as to the relations which 
should exist in the tariff, between the raw 
wool and the manufactured article. 

The wool growers were represented by 
able men who took good care that their 
interests were well preserved. The manu- 
facturers were represented by such men as 
the late J. Wiley Edmunds, representing 
then the small ‘‘Worsted”’ industry; Eras- 
tus B. Bigelow, who represented the carpet 
industry, and Charles L. Harding, who 
represented the woolen industry. The 
two committees, having frequent exchange 
of views in conference, united upon the 
Tariff Bill of 1867. This was the beginning 
of unity of action between wool growers 
and manufacturers in such matters. 

The tariff bill of 1867 was in force until 
July 6, 1872, when by an enactment of 
Congress, ninety per cent of the bill of 
1867 was accepted, in other werds the 
United States government allowed a 
rebate of ten per cent on imports of wool 
and woolens. This lasted until 1883, when, ° 
owing to the great changes in currency, 
internal revenue, taxes, etc., and the 
rapid growth of the worsted industry, 
changes were demanded by the manufac- 
turers, the theory at that time being that 
the Tariff Bill of 1867 had imposed duties 
which were more than sufficient on heavy 
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weight woolens and not enough on light 
weight worsted goods, which had recently 
become an important part of the produc- 
tion of the mills of New England and in 
the Middle States. 

At this time there was a careful consen- 
sus of the manufacturers’ opinion under 
the guidance of John L. Hayes, Secretary 
of the Wool Manufacturers’ Association, 
and an elaborate system for a new tariff 
was made and taken on to Washington 
to be carried through. At that time it 
was presented to Hon. John Sherman, who 
said, after looking it over, “You can’t 
pass that Tariff Bill in this Congress.” 
“Why not?” was asked. “Because you 
have got too low a duty on wool and Ohio 
won’t stand for it.” At that time there 
was a readjustment made raising the 
duty on wool, but unfortunately an 
equivalent was not levied on goods and 
the bill was passed with most disastrous 
consequences. 

* * ok 

In speaking with a large manufacturer 
the day after the Bill was passed I asked 
him what he thought of this Bill and he 
replied. “It is the worst bill that has ever 
been passed by the United States Govern- 
ment.”- He then asked me what the 
present price of fine Ohio Delaine Wool 
was and I told him forty-two cents. He 
replied, “Under this bill you will never 
again see that price, it will be a much 
lower price.” As a matter of fact that 
class of wool fell to twenty-eight ‘cents 
per pound in order to compete with, for- 
eign importations of woolens and worsteds, 
and the manufacturers in this country 
had the worst time they ever had in my 
recollection. 

Under that Bill the looms of Bradford, 
England, increased forty per cent, all of 
which were required to produce cloth for 
this country. The manufacturers were 
greatly discouraged and it was on account 
of this fact that Mr. McKinley made his 
new Tariff Bill of October 1, 1890. 

Before this Bill could have very much 
effect it was changed by the Democratic 
Congress under President Cleveland, who 
finally passed the so-called “Wilson Bill,” 
August 27, 1894, when wool was placed 
on the free list. The duty on woolen 
goods was forty per cent and over fifty 


cents per yard, fifty per cent, etc. During 
the period of free wool there was very 
little, if any, money made by manufac- 
turers, and as soon as the Republicans were 
restored to power they enacted the Dingley 
Bill, which went into existence July 27, 
1897, and is known as “Schedule K.” 
This bill has been in operation fourteen 
years. Under its operation a fair price 
has been paid to domestic wool growers, 
goods have been made largely in this 
country, prices have been reasonable so 
far as manufacturers are concerned. This 
I believe is the best bill ever enacted in 
this country for woolen and worsted manu- 
facturers. For carpet manufacturers I 
believe a lower duty would have served 
better because wools suitable for carpet 
manufacturers are not produced in this 
country. Since the passage of this Bill 
on July 27, 1897, there has been a fair 
price paid for domestic wool, encouraging 
the growers to increase their flocks, es- 
pecially in the territories. 

A great deal of criticism has been 
aimed at the excessive tariff on wool, 
woolens and worsted, as imposed by 
Schedule K, but it is well to consider for 
a moment the conditions surrounding the 
world’s raw material at that time—July, 
1897—and previously. It is interesting and 
instructive to compare the prices of today 
with those paid for the same raw material 
in July, 1897. At the time this tariff was 
under consideration and discussion, wool 
had reached about the lowest level of 
price known in the history of wool and 
woolen manufacturing and I give you the 
prices that existed at that time for com- 
parison with those of 1911: 

July, 1897, Australian Geelong Wool, 
ten pence per grease pound for 64’s to 70’s 
Merinos or twenty cents American money, 
shrinkage forty-seven per cent—thirty- 


‘seven and one-eighth cents per scoured 


pound, American money, being cost in 
London. 

July, 1911, Australian Geelong Wool, 
sixteen and one-half pence per grease 
pound, for 64’s to 70’s Merinos, or thirty- 
three cents American money, shrinkage 
forty-seven per cent—sixty-two and one- 
eighth cents per scoured pound, American 
money, being cost in London. 

It was apparent to those who were 














THE LATE JOHN G. WRIGHT 
One of the most extensive wool importers in America and a man who represented the highest ideals of business 
integrity and generosity. For more than half a century a preéminent figure in the wool trade of America, the 
passing of Mr. Wright has been greatly regretted 











studying the question and doing their 
utmost to frame a tariff bill for the protec- 
tion of both the wool grower and manu- 
facturer that in order to give the wool 
grower adequate protection against an 
extremely low world’s price for wool, that 
eleven cents per pound was none too high. 
Today, the price of the world’s raw material 
being almost double, a much lower duty 
is admissible from the standpoint of the 
wool grower and manufacturer. 

During the last two years while changes 
in the tariff have been contemplated in 
Congress the prices on domestic wools 
have been practically declined to a free 
trade basis. It would be to my mind a 
very great misfortune to have the wool 
grower of this country so discouraged as 
to give up his sheep. The decrease of 
mutton for food would be a serious matter 
for the people of the United States and 
must increase materially the cost of living. 

At the time the Dingley Bill was 
passed the manufacturers proposed to 
make the rate six, seven or eight cents 
per pound, and base the cost of manu- 
factured goods in proportion, but at that 
time the wool growers were very strongly 
represented in the Senate, and the manu- 
facturers found that no tariff would be 
considered on the basis of less than eleven 
cents per pound; therefore they simply 
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made their own arrangements on that 
basis and have since done business at a 
very moderate profit. 

My contention is that if the duty is 
reduced on wool to six or seven or eight 
cents per pound—which would seem rea- 
sonable, considering the local high price of 
raw material throughout the world—the 
relations between wool and goods should 
not be altered. If the country demands 
twenty-five per cent less duty on wool 
it should be taken off, not only on wool 
but pro rata on goods, and the existing 
relation between wool and all manu- 
factured goods should not be changed 
because the present system is the best 
system that has been devised in my ex- 
perience, and any change would upset 
business for an indefinite period. In 
other words the relation between raw 
material and manufactured goods should 
be left as it is at present if it is desirable 
to have the bulk of the goods manufac- 
tured in this country, thus maintaining the 
present standard of wages. A drastic cut 
in the tariff on manufactured goods will 
spell disaster to the manufacturer and 
working people of this great and important 
industry alike, and ever remembering that 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure, let wisdom and common sense 
prevail. 


THE ENCHANTED HOUR 


FAINT, vagrant breezes make their presence known 
Fraught with the fragrance of the new-mown hay 

Here where our moving boat, from idle play, 

Drifts shoreward where the reeds are lightly blown; 

Now, airly from fairy fingers strown, 

The blue-gray shades of night-fall veil the day, 

Our fern-clad path becomes a wonder-way 

Where legends smile from ev’ry lichened stone. 


Here would I dwell a day-worn, dreamy guest, 
Won by the elfin sweetness of the hour 

And night-voiced minstrels singing in the grass, 
To watch down silver ways of twilight’s quest 
The dusky trees change to a charmed bower 
Where leaf-light feet of Faun and Dryad pass. 





—Eleanor Robbins Wilson. 





Respectfully Addressed to 
the Indulgent Reader 






by Harold de Polo 


EFORE I finally embraced the elusive 
—but charming—pursuit of trying to 
write, I attempted many things. I 

have acted and given it up; I have tried 
various business ventures and given them 
up; I have bossed a gang of blacks on a 
large lumber ranch in Mexico, and given 
it up; and—I have been a person of leisure 
and—but you will see. The latter occupa- 
tion, I admit it with a sigh, was one which 
I followed assidu- 
ously for—oh, for 
more time than I 
care to think of. 
But do not, pray, 
condemn me imme- 
diately—or possibly 
you will condemn 
me—for it was by 
this very same fail- 
ing that I began 
writing. Some eight 
years ago I went 
to Mexico and spent 
close to two years 
there, most of the 
time traveling about 
for pleasure, and 
finding it in abun- 
dance. I was born 
and still live in New 
York City, and al- 
though my parents 
were of Spanish 
origin, scarcely any 
of that language 
was spoken at our 
home, and I found 
it necessary, when 
I arrived in Mexico, 
to learn the tongue 
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if I would appreciate the country. This 1 
did quite readily, for it of course came to 
me naturally; and after I had been there 
several months, I could speak the native 
tongue fluently. 

The time I spent in Mexico was some 
of the most enjoyable I have ever known. 
I found the people, even down to the 
most poor and lowly, the personification 
offcourteousness and hospitality. Perhaps 
it was because my 
Latin blood enabled 
me to understand 
them so thoroughly; 
but, be that as it 
may, I know that 
they were always 
eager to do some ser- 
vice for the stranger 
within their gates; 
and when that same 
service, as well as 
their country, was 
duly appreciated, 
they were as proud 
and pleased as was 
possible to be. 

I did my best to 
learn as much as I 
could of the country, 
the people, the con- 
ditions, the land 
itseli—but I was 
especially interested 
in the peon class, a 
people who are very 
seldom entirely un- 
derstood. They are 
naturally humble 
and a trifle timid 
before their own aris- 


* Written in response to an editorial request made in turn from readers’ requests for ‘‘something about the 
creator of Padre Bernardo.” 
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tocracy and all foreigners, for the great class 
difference which prevails has been drummed 
into them for generation after generation; 
and their courteous humility is usually 
taken for feigned servility and abominably 
abused. But, if you treat them kindly, 
show them that you believe that they are 
human beings and entitled to some con- 
sideration, they will cheerfully and proudly 
lay down their very life for you. I can 
say, without vanity, that I was liked by 
them; for I was always fair and agreeable 
to them, seldom enjoying myself more 
than when I sat in some poverty-stricken 
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latter; but I suppose that I should be 
grateful for his having overlooked even 
that number. 

There are many such men as Padre 
Bernardo in Mexico—not only in the 
church, but in every walk of life, especially 
among those of the poorer classes who have 
risen in the world and acquired wealth. 
Don Jorge Jiminez, the ranch owner who 
presented the priceless claret to Padre 
Bernardo on Christmas, was such another 
man. He had a very large hacienda, and 
was almost like a father to all who worked 
for him, as well as always looking after the 
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hut talking with the husband and wife 
about their trials and tribulations, their 
hopes and pleasures. 

It was in one of these almost barren 
dwellings that I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing the man from whom I have taken the 
character for my Padre Bernardo—a stout, 
benevolent, genial soul who presided over 
the little church on top of the hill, the 
photograph of which is here reproduced, 
taken by me one sunny morning. It was 
fortunate, by the way, that I have it; 
for all of my films, and most of my prints, 
were stolen from me on my trip back from 
Mexico.. The pilferer left me out of some 
six hundred films and the same number of 
prints only about two dozen or so of the 


welfare of those whom he knew were not 
endowed with worldly goods; and I am 
glad to say that I was able to call him 
my friend. 

* * * 

On looking over the above paragraphs, 
it suddenly comes to me that I have almost 
gone ‘into a dissertation on Mexico and its 
people, which is perhaps a trifle lengthy 
and far from what I set out to do. But 


I excuse myself and trust that you will do 
the same, on the ground that my love for 
the place got the better of me for the 
moment. ... And now for a bit more 
about myself; for that, if you remember, 
is what I have been asked to do. 

Over three years ago, a friend of mine, 
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to whom I had constantly written from 
Mexico, casually asked me why it was that 
I had never thought ef doing some stories 
about the land of which I was always 
talking; and he was kind enough to say 
that my letters, in themselves, were worth 
reading. To make a long story short, 
as the phrase has it, I did start in 
writing; and I was rewarded, after many 
heart-breaking repulses, by finally hav- 
ing a story, dealing with the tragic 
death of a horse I had owned in Mexico, 
published in a newspaper short story 
competition. 

Ever since I have worked constantly 
and faithfully, trying to do the best that 
is in me, and having a fair amount of 
success. I can truthfully say that, with 
all its vicissitudes, writing is by far the 
most pleasing and congenial work which 


Of fife and drum, 


Until the glad truce came, 


As, wind-caressed, 
The nation’s banner waves 


Where- comrades sleep. 


Before they go 
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I have ever undertaken—so much so 
that I fear it has gripped me once and for 
all. So, now, lenient peruser of these 
lines, you will see that my days of leisure, 
although possibly open to censure, did 
some good—to me, I should add—as I 
am entirely contented to be able to pound 
the keys of my typewriter day in and day 
out. It is, indeed, a fascinating tune that 
they play; so fascinating that I find it 
utterly impossible to write a single word 
with either the pen or the pencil. 

And now there is but one thing which 
worries me: I fear that I have bored my 
indulgent reader beyond hope of forgive- 
ness. Yet I promise you that the writing 
of three stories would have been a far more 
easy task than the writing of this, and oze 
which, I really believe, I could have done 
much better. 


THE GRAND ARMY 
By JOHN E. DOLSEN 


HAR to the stirring sound 


As slowly up the flag-draped streets they come! 

Once more the day rolls round 

When, halting, weary, gray, and glory-crowned, 

These heroes of an epic grand, 

These men whose beards were singed by cannon flame, 
Who fought the bravest foemen known to fame 


Pass in review before the land, 

Memories bitter-sweet and deep 

Thrill through the veteran’s breast 

Above the peaceful, flower-strewn graves 

Soon must they all be tenting on one ground. 
“Across the river in the shade to rest,” 


’Tis well that we, their sons, should let our sires know 
How honored in our hearts they are and blessed 
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The South American Travels 
of William D. Boyce 


by Hallam Winter 


HERE are books of travel and 

travelers’ books, but among the 

many volumes issued this year one 
stands out pre-eminently on the library 
table as the best book on South American 
travel since the classic but ancient nar- 
rative of Humboldt. “Illustrated South 
America” by William D. Boyce is more 
than a mere book of travel—it has the 
familiar, colloquial touch of a popular 
writer, and no one can read the book 
without acquiring an enlarged vision and 
enthusiastic appreciation of the wonderful 
resources of South America and the re- 
markable development of the Latin- 
American republics. It adds immensely to 
that smattering of 


South America. An intelligent and compre- 
hensible comparative statement of those 
things that interest is always before the 
reader. The work is indeed a text book 
because it contains up-to-date and reliable 
information that can be found in no other 
work. 

An intrepid world traveler, Mr. Boyce 
in his letters of travel from South’ Africa, 
the Philippines, East Indies and other 
countries has never failed to interest his 
readers, and the present record of his in- 
vestigations in the republics of South 
America with five hundred illustrations 
collected in a tour from the Isthmus of 
Panama to the Straits of Magellan and 

thence up the At- 





information most 
of us gained years 
ago at school from 
the old geogra- 
phies. It is a work 
characteristic of 
the writer, superb- 
ly printed with 
hundreds of illus- 
trations made 
from photographs 
taken during a 








lantic Coast line 
make a magnifi- 
cent volume. 

_ Mr. Boyce as 
publisher of the 
Chicago Saturday 
Blade and the Chi- 
cago Ledger has 
been recognized as 
one of the most 
intrepid and force- 
ful figures in his 





tour of the coun- 
tries and citieg of 
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profession from 
the days of the 
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Dakota land boom, when he launched one 
of those newspapers that drew its chief 
revenue from “final proof notiees.” He 
launched the great Boy Scout movement in 
America, getting his inspiration from a boy 
who carried his bag in London and showed 
him the way to his destination and would 
not accept a tip, saying that he was a “Boy 
Scout of England.” This so interested 
Mr. Boyce that he instituted and pro- 
moted the movement in this country with 
both effort and money. 

“Tllustrated South America,’ prefaced 
by splendid maps of South America, 
carries you southward bound, and you 


feel at once that thiszis”the work of no 
“closet naturalist” or “library traveler,” 
but a record of actual experiences under 
the tropic sun, on the lofty plateaus, 
broad prairies and mountain. ranges of 
the Southern continent. His description 
of the work in the Canal Zone, although 
brief, is comprehensive, and the progress 
of the work up to date is fully pictured. 
The resume of the history of Panama, 
whether in description of ancient ruins, 
or the magnificent ravine of the great 
Culebra Cut, evinces the thoroughness of 
a trained investigator, with now and then 
a gleam of quiet humor which is always 
attractive. His comments on the past 
history and existing states of the republic 
of Panama are worthy of careful study. 
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Of Ecuador, “three times as large as 
Pennsylvania,” and with only as many 
inhabitants as Philadelphia, there is a 
terse description and a lively story of 
fever-cursed Guayaquil and its comic-opera 
fight against yellow fever and the plague. 
Thence Mr. Boyce ascended the Andean 
ranges to Quito, the capital, passing in 
the littoral herds of cattle browsing 
shoulder-deep in lush grass and swampy 
lands where dwellings were built on piles, 
and then climbing passed ‘The Devil’s 
Nose” to the plateau 12,000 feet above 
the sea, whereon Quito stands in view of 
Chimborazo and Cotopaxi, whose volcanic 
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activity may at any time make new and 
striking additions to Ecuadorian history. 
He tells of the wild and largely-unexplored 
eastern section where the head-hunting 
savages of the upper riverland still cure 
and preserve the whole face and hair of 
their slain enemies and sell them at a 
profit to misguided collectors of such 
gruesome curios. The fact that most of 
the Panama hats come from Ecuador and 
the desirability of acquiring a United 
States coaling station at the Galapagos 
Islands are also noted. 

His description of the arid sea coast 
of Peru is interesting as his resume of 
Pizarro’s conquest, Bolivar’s revolution 
against Spain and the Chilian conquest of 
1879 are vividly told on the spot. Peru 
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was the last country in South America to 
become a republic, but contains the first 
university established in the Western 
hemisphere. One almost shivers as he 
reads the description of the railroad 
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AN OLD FOUNTAIN IN CUZCO, PERU 





journey “On the roof of the world,” over 
the Andes, where the rails of the Fierro- 
carril-Central-of Peru reach an altitude of 
17,500 feet above sea level. His journey 
into the river country to the East, and 
the ancient City of Cuzco are salient 
features among many interesting Peruvian 
incidents. The heroic efforts of Northern 
promoters in developing the wonderful 
resources of the mines which furnished the 
wealth of the Incas are recited by one who 
understands promotion. In Cuzco, the 
ancient capital of Peru, he gives the price 
of food; tells how the stores close on 
Sundays at ten in the morning, and in 
his description of the old Incas’ ruins 
rivals the interest of fiction. South 
America does not seem so large after you 
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have read of his trip through Peru and 
how farmers plowing with a crooked stick 
live in the Huancayo Valley and how 
expert observers greeted him in a Harvard 
Observatory near Arequipa, and Indian 
rubber gatherers and head-hunters posed 
for his camera in the fascinating triangle 
of wilderness around the headwaters of 
the Amazon. 

In Bolivia, the major part of the people 
live in the rarified atmosphere of plateaus 
and valleys twelve thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and the scenery has 
been compared by many writers to that of 
Switzerland. On the shores of Lake 
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Titicaca, twelve thousand feet above the 
sea and as large as the State of Rhode 
Island, the ruins of great buildings call to 
mind the legend that these people were 
the progeny of a South American Adam 
and Eve, who are supposed to have lived 
in a prehistoric Garden of Eden. La Paz, 
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the capital of Bolivia, is vividly described 
and even the soldier on guard at the 
President’s palace does not escape the 
omnipresent camera. Here Mr. Boyce 
makes a plea for the choice of able men to 
serve as United States consuls in these 
foreign countries. 





INDIAN LABORER ON MOVING DAY 
LA PAZ, BOLIVIA 


In northern Chile the great wealth of 
that country is due to one Smith, a Scotch- 
man, then living in the small village of 
Pica, who observed that his garden and 
fruit trees grew much more rapidly when 
he banked them up with the white nitrate 
which permeated the soil. The crystals 
are mined, crushed and then boiled vio- 
lently for four hours and from the liquor 
pure saltpetre is deposited. The northern 
coast of Chile is dry, tropical in climate, 
thinly populated but rich in minerals. 

Chile has a shore line extending even 
to Cape Horn, the southern extremity of 
Tierra del Fuego, and immense revenues 
from the great nitrate-beds which supply 
the world with saltpetre, iodine, and other 
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chemicals. The Chilean army numbers 
17,500 on a peace basis and 150,000 on a 
war footing, and the navy stands eighth 
in force and effectiveness in the world. 
As a result Chile is the most warlike and 
exacting of all the Pacific Coast nationali- 
ties. Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, 
only a few years ago an utter wilderness, 
are now divided between Chile and Ar- 
gentina and are rapidly becoming great 
grazing and sheep-raising countries. 
The northern section of Chile is hot 
and arid for the most part but rich in 
mineral wealth. The middle zone is tem- 
perate and the great Central Valley, six 
hundred miles from north to south by 
about fifty miles in width, is the real back- 
bone of a country which is only about 
ninety miles wide for most of its ‘‘sliver- 
like” littoral. The lower section is cold, 
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owing to the Antarctic currents which 
parallel the coast. 

There is no postage on newspapers in 
Chile and no duty on white or blank 
paper, and as arresult Chilians are generally 
habitual and interested readers of news- 
papers. El Mercurio, one of the oldest 
papers in South America, is printed in four 
cities and the white paper is obtained 
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more cheaply than any publication can 
supply itself in the United States. There 
is an absolutely free press and no censor- 
ship by the Postoffice department. 

* * * 


The author’s graphic portrayal of his 
trip through the Straits of Magellan and 
by way of the Falkland Islands to-Argen- 
tina recalls the stirring epic which brought 
John Masefield to his own among contem- 
porary English poets. 

Mr. Boyce points out distinctly the 
difference between Uruguay and Para- 
guay which in years gone by used to 
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and the Urited States. In Uruguay alone 
more than a million head of cattle are 
killed annually to make Liebiz’s Extract 
of Beef and this is what Batlle wants to 
do away with through state monopoly. 
The description of this republic, although 
brief, is very interesting and Mr. Boyce’s 
personal interview with President Batlle 
shows the inquisitive American traveler to 
good advantage. 
* * * 

In Argentina Mr. Boyce felt at home, 
for the city of Buenos Aires reminded him 
of his own breezy Chicago. Here was a 














THE FAMOUS CATHEDRAL, BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 


trouble the student of geography. Uruguay 
is on the Atlantic seaboard, while Paraguay 
is a thousand miles inland. The smallest 
of the South American republics, Uruguay 
has been the fighting ground of eastern 
South America, and yet is a country that 
contains no desert land and has a climate 
like that of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Under President Batlle, who has some- 
thing of the Rooseveltian characteristics, 
the Socialistic tendency is pronounced. 
The president proposes to make a govern- 
ment monopoly of every great industry, 
insisting that if the people produce the 
goods they will get the profits sooner or 
later. He is interested in insurance and 
all the newest and oldest ideas in Europe 





city that had the beauty and charm of 
Paris, with buildings of from ten to thir- 
teen stories, and magnificent streets— 
and prices that made an American stagger. 
Thirty dollars a day was the rate for 
three rooms and a bath in a Buenos Aires 
hostelry, and in the shops the same exorbi- 
tant prices prevail. A hat costing five 
dollars in the United States sells for seven- 
teen in Buenos Aires, but then, confesses 
the author, they seem to have more cur- 
rency to buy with in Argentine’s capital. 
The oldest paper in Argentina is printed 
in English and known as the Buenos Aires 
Standard. Traversing the interior of this 
great republic which in many ways re- 
sembles the United States, every now and 
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then, like all loyal Americans, the author 
laments that, as in all the harbors of the 
world, he never finds American ships or 
an American flag—and wonders. why. 
His experiences with the members of the 
Argentine Congress indicates a keen 
desire on the part of the great republic of 
the South to learn progressive ideas from 
its big brother to the North. The govern- 
ment owns large tracts of irrigated lands 
and more miles of railroad in proportion 
to population than the United States. 
Mr. Boyce’s studies of racial types and 
the cosmopolitan population of the cities 
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Brazil and Bolivia was freed from its 
tyrant. Left with a population of only 
twenty-five thousand old men and boys 
and two hundred thousand women, out 
of an aggregate of seven hundred thou- 
sand people six years before is a tragic 
chapter of South American history. The 
author sums up the utter desolation and 
chaos of this unhappy country: “Ten 
women to one old man or young boy; no 
morals, no laws, no property, no rights. 
From such a stock and from such a de- 
plorable condition Paraguay started over 
again.” 








CARACAS, THE CAPITAL OF ‘VENEZUELA 


and on the ranches owned by former 
President Julio Roca suggests great de- 
velopments not unlikely to occur during 
the present century. The Argentina 
country seems to be a land without a song 
bird, the very kingdom of silence, and 
many of its scenes recalled to him early 
days on the plains of Dakota, where the 
plovers sang and the buffalo bones were 
scattered as mementoes of the past. 
Paraguay he describes as a republic 
still suffering from the policies of its old 
dictators, Francia and Lopez II, and the 
baneful influence of Madam Lynch, the 
mistress of President Lopez II, who 
brought ruin upon him and his unhappy 
country, which at the close of a war with 





Brazil, larger than the United States, 
without Alaska, indicated impressively to 
Mr. Boyce that there was a large portion 
of the earth not yet settled. He describes 
the rugged coasts of the roadstead at 
Santos, as like the entrance to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, and epitomizes the story of 
Brazil, her emancipation of slaves, the 
coffee plantations, the rubber gatherers of 
the Amazon and Caucho and beautiful 
Rio Janeiro where nearly $100,000,000 has 
been expended in public improvements. 
In the new republic, presidents cannot 
be re-elected and twenty-one states are 
represented in its Congress. He visited 
Villa Americano, a Brazilian-American 
colony of Southerners, who sailed from 














New Orleans in 1866 to escape the humilia- 
tion of the reconstruction regime, and 
founded a town located three thousand 
feet above the sea level, surrounded by 


plantations, raising the 
staples usually planted in 
the South and especially 
vast crops of watermelons 
for which they found a ready 
market. The great rubber 
district of the Amazon, and 
its wonderful revelations of 
plant and animal life in the 
tropics were duly and lav- 
ishly illustrated by Mr. 
Boyce, who believes that 
some day the Amazonian 
Basin will support an enor- 
mous portion of the human 
race. 
* * * 

The three Guianas are 
unique colonies in South 
America and curiously 
enough the Dutch first occu- 
pied British Guiana and the 
British first settled what is 
now Dutch Guiana; but 
somehow through war and 
diplomacy they got ex- 
changed. British Guiana 
thrived as long as the Eng- 
lish kept up the bounty on 
sugar, but when that stopped 
the production fell.off. Most 
of the labor is done by Indian 
coolies who generally settle 
down after their contract has 
expired and they are doing 
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well. They now number about 125,000 and 
are being educated by government schools. 
Gold, diamonds, rubber, and valuable 
woods abound and the Kaietur Falls in 


the heart of a tropical forest 
are nearly four hundred feet 
in width and fall 741 feet 
into the gulf below. 

French Guiana is looked 
on as aFrench penal colony, 
and here we are reminded of 
Cayenne pepper, although 
none of the condiment is 
raised -in Cayenne. The 
small population is mixed, 
including many negroes, 
Hindoos, Japanese, Jews, 
Moravians and native In- 
dians. Paramaribo, the cap- 
ital, is a curious old town 
of the tropics that always 
interests the tourist. 

* *” * 

The author further shows 
his loyalty to the United 
States by announcing that 
Venezuela, about five to six 
times as big as Illinois, is one 
of the most interesting of the 
South American republics 
and with varied resources 
should become a very pros- 
perous republic. La Guayra, 

the principal port of Vene- 
zuela, is described as nestling 
at the base of a mountainous 
shore line, beautiful almost 
beyond description, from 
which a mountain railway 
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leads up the sides of the hills to Caracas, 
the fortress capital, where. the president 
for the time being, if he has the army at 
his back, can defy almost any adversary, 
alien or foreign. He tells how Cipriano 
Castro—nicknamed “Slippery Elm,’’ who 
was recently seeking admission to ‘the 
United States from Europe—for “ways 
that are dark and tricks that are vain” 
—rose into power and feathered his own 
nest so well that he brought Venezuela 
to the verge of ruin and ensured his 
own exile, and the promotion of Vice- 
President Gomez in his stead. As to 
whether Gomez will hold his own or Castro 
will get back among the mountains 
whence he sprung and raise the standard 
of revolution again, Mr. Boyce seems to 
be in doubt, but states that thus far no 
Venezuelan president has ever been peace- 
fully elected. 

In Colombia, the home of alligators and 
orchids, Mr. Boyce found that the Colom- 
bian people, ever since the Panama Canal 
purchase, have not been on the best of 
humor toward the United States. He 
describes scenes on the Magdalena River, 
a trip to Bogota, the capital, and a visit 
to Cartagena, the great walled city of 
the Spanish Main. His visit to Venezuela 
and Colombia developed the fact that both 
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are rich in natural resources with unstable 
governments, so that foreign investors are 
never safe in trying to develop production 
or transportation. The Boston capitalists 
who built a railroad from Cartagena to 
the Magdalena and established a line of 
river steamboats to Bogota, found to their 
cost that a revolution made their millions 
the football of contending factions and 
they sold out to an English syndicate. It 
is evident that Colombian leaders have 
never yet been able to induce their people 
to establish a lasting regime of law and 
order. 
* * * 

In all “Illustrated South America” has 
been warmly praised by the critics because 
of the simplicity and force of its narration, 
and the wealth of information afforded — 
concerning the countries visited, which 
with the approaching opening of the 
Panama Canal becomes of inestimable 
value to the business man, statesman and 
scientist. Mr. Boyce is to be congratu- 


lated on his success in compressing into 
one volume such a wealth of timely and 
interesting material which differentiates 
“Illustrated South America” from many 
books of travel and makes it one that 
should be found in every public and 
private library. 
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UR dream picture of 
a perfect plant now 
stands out in satisfy- 
ing reality, and con- 
trary to the usual 
result of human fan- 
cies, it surpasses even 
the hazy vision of the 
dreamers. Some years 
ago when we removed 
to the second floor of 
a spacious building on Dorchester Avenue 
it seemed that there was more room 
than we could ever use. The desks 
were marshalled with military exactness 


-at a distance of eight feet apart, with 


rules that no furniture should adjoin or 
abut a wall or a post. We then felt we 
had the most delightful place one could 
find for a workshop—clean and airy, and 
from all sides a flood of sunlight. 

One’ window near the editorial desk 
looked out on a vacant plot, beyond 
which a schoolhouse playground recalled 
Eugene Field’s verse of the “Waller lot.” 
Into that “lot” the school children were 
wont to overflow from the “regular” 
school yard and play Indian and “pom, 
pom, pull away,” baseball, marbles and 
cowboy. The land was owned by the 
West End Railway and formerly served 
as a gravel pit, giving it a picturesque 
semblance to hills and dales, which appealed 
to the boys as am ideal retreat. This 
vacant lot, twenty-eight thousand feet 
of irregular space, was located near the 
corner of Harbor View Street and Dor- 
chester Avenue, and was near the spot 
where the first settlement was made in 
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New England after the founding of the 
Plymouth Colony. Within a_ stone’s 
throw is the site of the first free school- 
house in America, and nearby also is the 
old apple tree, on the Codman farm, 
where ’tis said Emerson, Alcott, Long- 
fellow, Whittier and Holmes were wont 
to wander on Sunday afternoons in the 
Brook Farm days. Close at hand, girdled 
with beautiful islands and dotted with 
white sails in summer, is Dorchester Bay, 
which the first settlers regarded as an ideal 
harbor location for the capital of New 
England. 

This gravel pit, sidling up against the 
schoolhouse, early fascinated us, and year 
by year air castles took shape amid the 
historic scenes of early New England. 
A new structure was planned—a model 
print shop that might renew the publica- 
tion of the Boston News Letter, the first 
newspaper printed in America, and make 
a permanent home for the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE. 

The land was purchased and the lot 
re-surveyed. With scarcely any “pre- 
conceived” or formulated architectural 
plans, the new home of the NATIONAL 
was begun, and the lines of the building 
were made to fit snugly the lines of the 
rear end of the lot. 

There was no formal laying of the corner- 
stone—the dirt began to move on the 
lines laid out at the rear of the lot, and 
the size of the building was determined 
by the land available. 

* * * 

The first shovel of earth had not been 

moved when each department. began 
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to draw up comprehensive plans for its 
quarters “when we move in the new 
building.” That idea formed the date 
from which all things were decided. 

All sorts of floor settings were discussed, 
and an aggregation of all departments 
began a lively skirmish. Fortunately we 
had a genial and good-natured contractor, 
Mr. W. F. Kearns, who never demurred 
though fourteen different plans for the 
same space were projected at him the 
same day. He had erected the buildings for 
the Walter Baker Co. plant at Milton 


ae a 


nearby, and the sumptuous home of the 
Brasscrafters in classic Cambridge. A 
great ball park also was constructed under 
his experienced eye. Without any more 
preliminary than saying ‘“Good-morning, 
where do you want to build?” he set his 
men to work, and before interior plans 
were entirely completed the basement 
lines rose like a fortress, with half win- 
dows providing plenty of light for the 
“hold” of the building craft. The front of 
the land facing on Dorchester Avenue was 
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to be preserved for a park. First there was 
suggested a ‘Sunken Garden,” something 
classic like that of the Christian Science 
Mother Church in Boston, but somehow 
the ground did not sink enough, so a grace- 
ful brick walk was made, flanked on either 
side by border stones found on thepremises. 

There were dreams of having a little 
Norman tower around the tank of the 
power house to make the picture complete, 
some day, converting the power house 
into a little chapel, a pretty architectural 
pun for the Chapple Press. — 


The old billboards hedging in the land 
were swept away at last, and in their place 
an old-fashioned picket fence was con- 
structed. Flower beds were mapped out, 
to be planted in the early spring. 

When the threshold of our front door 
was being laid the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America convened in Boston, 
and a delegation of several hundred “ad 
men” from nearly every state and section 
of the country gathered on the spot while 
a brass band played and everyone sang 
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“‘America.”’ The threshold was fresh with 
new mortar when the editor mounted and 
on new-laid bricks made a ‘“‘stump speech.” 
How the people did sing “Auld Lang 
Syne,” page 178 of HEART SonGs, and 
how interested they seemed as the bricks 
rose under the deft hands of the masons, 
who stopped only a few moments for the 
spontaneous ceremonies which closed with 
a brass band leading, while five hundred 
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the NATIONAL’s new home is really a 


work of national scope. The saw-tooth 
roof of the press-room was suggested from 
Chicago; the Fenestra sash—those strik- 
ing eighteen foot Fenestra windows—came 
from Detroit. The massive timbers came 
from the Southland, the maple flooring 
from Vermont, and the Atlas cement— 
which is being used in the great Gatun 
locks at Panama—came from Pennsylva- 








The corner allotted to the Editor, where Ben Franklin always keeps him company and never talks-back 


voices sang the National hymn. And so 
the building was raised. 
* * * 

Well, I suppose all structures are inter- 
esting to their builders, but buildings 
looked different to us then, as babies seem 
different when they come into your own 
home. Friends came from far and near 


to give advice. Many valuable sugges- 
tions were offered. They came from the 
Pacific Coast, from Chicago and from the 
South, so we feel that the construction of 





nia, and made a rock-ribbed foundation 
that suggested a fortification of Uncle Sam 
rushed through on a belated appropriation. 

The extensive basement, in reality a 
sub-basement, was an afterthought. Lo- 
cated upon a solid floor of re-inforced 
concrete the pressroom backed into the 
hillside, with the sill of the windows just: 
touching the ground above. Warm and 
protected, light and airy, with seven 
massive sawtooth roof lights, giving the 
north light which is the envy of an artist— 




















for in color work the light must be north so 
as not to throw a shadow—that press-room 
reached and surpassed the press-room of 


our dreams. It was as softly lighted as 
a Parisian atelier. 

A great aperture in the side of the 
building adjoining the old plant had been 
left unbricked, and through - this the 
mammoth presses were moved in without 
the aid of a single horse. Ever since the 
first Miehle presses came from Chicago, 
Messrs. Youlden, Smith & Hopkins had 
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they traveled from manuscript to mail- 
bag. Things seemed to “fit”? nicely, and 
without the cessation of work for even one 
hour, in moving the several hundred 
tons of material belonging to*the various 
departments from one building to the 
other, the two plants were kept in opera- 
tion at the same time. 

One of the first visitors, who had been 
in printing offices in all parts of the world, 
pronounced it “the model press-room of 
America,” and no later observer has 


A glimpse of the Editorial Office, where a statue of Longfellow stands guard, while the lines of the spirit of 
“Excelsior” ring out as an office motto 


done the teaming, and there was a satisfac- 
tion in assigning to them a job of this 
kind. 

When the problem came of moving the 
great plant and moving it without a horse 
from one building to the other with derricks 
-and pulleys, the Youlden people knew just 
how to do it. When a mammoth new 
press arrives, there is no more trouble in 
getting it in place than in handling a pack- 
age of dry goods, simply because, as in 
other matters, they know just how. There 
was careful planning to see that each 
one of the great presses had a proper 
location for the handling of products as 


gainsaid that statement, because that pr-ss- 
room just fits the purpose fcr wl ich it was 
intended. 

An amazing amount of material turned 
up when moving commenced. What 
memories were awakened when we weit 
over the old NATtIoNAL files and cuts, be- 
fcre they were snugly stowed away in 
apple-pie order in the new basement. 
There was the “morgue” —that place where 
old cuts are ‘“‘buried”’ after use, ready to be 
called out again like a volunteer fireman, 
on emergency, at a moment’s notice, or 
“resurrected” without the formality of 
Gabriel’s horn. 
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The really exhilarating times occurred 
when the different departments began 
staking out their “claims” and require- 
ments. It suggested a stampede for farms 
on an Indian reservation, or the days 
when the “sooners” rushed to Oklahoma. 
“Smithy” of the composing room was 
singularly quiescent, and with unusual 
patience submitted to being bundled 
about on nearly every floor of the build- 
ing. But hold—‘Foxy Grandpa” was 
only biding his time—he landed at the 
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Then arose the debated question of 
the location of the elevator shaft. No one 
seemed to want it in his quarters; the 
different departments seemed to be in 
the plot. The first thing the editor knew, 
he found his private editorial sanctum 
“abutted and adjoined,” to use a real 
estate phrase, on the elevator shaft. 

Believing still in Pilgrim’s Progress, 
the circulation manager was the first 
to land with his forces on the top story. 
Before anyone was aware that the floor 


’ 








A corner of the Library, showing, perched over the door, the Alaskan eagle sent in by a subscriber 


southwest corner of the second floor, the 
ideal sun spot of the building. 

Hollyday was on the job downstairs, 
at first content with modest proportions 
for his press-room. But somehow that con- 
crete floor extended until boundary was 
pushed twenty-five feet to the west, into 
the “Venezuela” district, encroaching on 
the bindery. Hollyday watched his mov- 
ing corps early and late and made the pro- 
cess one continuous “Holiday” or Christ- 
mas “‘hollyday”’ whichever way you want it. 

Not to be outdone, Laura, of the bindery, 
with a woman’s intuition, made a- flank 
movement and captured both sides on the 
lower floor front, routing the editors, 
whose upward flight landed them on the 
second story. 





was laid, he was at work in the southwest 
corner. He had picked out a spot where 
there was light and plenty of room to 
take care of the boys on the News-LETTER, 
and where, looking out into* the school- 
yard next door for inspiration and for real 
verisimilitude of boy life, he could write 
pensive letters. 

Quiet and dignified, saying little and 
making no claims, Mr. Dowd first captured 
the prize vault on the lower floor for his 
books, passed the second floor, and estab- 
lished his desk in the snug southeast 
corner of the third. The books, he 
announced quietly, but firmly, should be 
handled from downstairs, as they bring 
in real money. 

And so all the choice vault space was 




















pre-empted, and when the editor arrived 
on the scene he found nothing left but the 
little old safe, a memory of other days, in 
which to keep his writings over night. 
.The business office got around on time to 
secure a choice quarter section. Where to 
cage the bookkeeper was the next question. 
The remaining floor space was carefully 
inspected, and finally snug quarters were 
discovered near the vault and outside the 
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machines fluttering out sheets in a flood 
of sunlight. When the Christiansen stitchers 
arrived he demanded a right of way clear 
across the first floor with his traveling 
covers. . 

The last to find quarters was the weary 
editor. He arrived home just after the 
moving was all done and solved the prob- 
lem of getting established in a secluded _ 
spot by utilizing the leaded glass' pate 





Allcorner in the editorial room where accepted manuscripts are filed away 


editor’s sanctum. It was not far from the 
door, and the revenue can be carted in 
and out quite as conveniently as at a 
United States mint. 

The shipping room required storage 
basement for about seven carloads of 
paper, and while no one was watching, 
Tom Quinn and Quigley farmed out a loca- 
tion and took possession—first floor front— 
for two carloads of emergency stock. 

Butler, who could not go up just where 
he wanted, was not to be outdone; he put 
his folding machines on stilts and thus got 
“above” just the same, with his trim 





tion, a choice inheritance of early days. 
It didn’t seem to fit anywhere and no one 
seemed to want it. During the absence 
of the editor it had been borne down 
to the basement. At his earnest sugges- 
tion it was brought forth again, and gayly 
flung across the north end of the second 
floor. The editor was later informed that 
both corners were “spoken for,” and found 
himself stationed in the middle, due north, 
with doors leading in and out to all points 
of the compass. 

Beyond him to the east is Hutchins, 
with his array of art studies. Here, 
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of an afternoon, the art staff are wont 
to gather and pay homage to one an- 
other, as in the salons of the old world. 
This corner among the statuary and 
drawings is called the ‘art mosque’ of the 
institution. No talking above a’ whisper 
here, and as one enters the sacred portals 
of this Art Department and enjoys the 
Bohemian environment—spattered paints 
on the palette and the creaking of easels, 


that here would be consigned his random 
writings that no one has ever been able 
to translate completely. 


* * * 


One enters the building now through 
doors that are made with plate glass 
panels. Of course the orginal plate glass 
is not now doing service. Antoni, the 
Italian hustler, felt that there could be no 








Where the Bookkeeping Department, with the Burroughes Adding Machine, holds forth. You cannot keep 
a business house these days without an adding machine 


with an entire absence of fish-nets—he 
feels truly impressed with the marvels of 
art. 

The spot that will be of most interest 
to contributors is the opposite corner— 
the northwest extremity, to be exact. 
Here the manuscripts are preserved, and 
here the final “O. K.” is said before the type- 
written sheets go out to be set for the 
presses. The editor was away when the 
furnishings for this corner were moved in, 
but he was told that the equipment first 
considered was a waste basket three feet 
in diameter. And when he asked inno- 
cently if this were the receptacle for the 
spring crop of poems, “No,” he was 
promptly answered, and was informed 





luck in a building which had not been 
properly christened by breaking the front 
door panes and he did the job thoroughly 
by shattering both sides. 

Beyond this imposing portal there are 
stairs, and an “easy ascent,” as the architects 
say, brings one to a landing. The door 
to the left opens into the composing 
room. The visitor who by mistake wan- 
ders inside is mutely directed to the 
opposite entrance, for the double-cross 
proofreading does not permit of much 
interruption. Inside the “right”? door 
the telephone fountain—the ‘“informa- 
tion’ desk—first greets the view. Here 
there is “Hello” and “Hold the line, 
please,” with the lights winking and 




















blinking as the branch exchange is kept 
buzzing. 

Just move into a building that is not 
quite completed, and try to work while 
the hammers and saws are poundirg away. 
Mr. Ed. Philbrook, the man who is directly 
responsible for the splendid work shown 
in the building, superintended the finish- 
ing touches. Nothing escaped his vigilant 
eye, and he was in constant demand. 

The great vault, built on a foundation 
adequate to sustain five stories more if 
necessary, and with a supporting capacity 
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ball game. ‘Honest, it’s more fun,” he 
declares. And how the busy hours sweep 
by, and what an inspiration it is to see the 
workers look up with surprise as the noon 
whistle blows, and express their amazement 
that the morning has passed so quickly. 
It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
the one thing in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
office is light—light and more light, as 
light as open air itself. 
* * * 

The day of the housewarming will 

always remain a life inspiration. There 





Only a group of desks over which thousands of letters and subscriptions pass every day—the Paul Revere 
statue in the background gives a suggestion of the pace at which work is handled with the Columbia Dicta- 
phone and the typewriters 


of a thirty-five thousand gallon tank filled 
with water, indicates something of the 
rugged proportions of this print-shop. A 
print-shop it is, nothing more nor less, 
although it has in it the elements of a 
home. It is warm, it is big, it is fairly 
ablaze with sunlight in every corner at 
all hours of the day, and is thoroughly 
illuminated with soft lights in the evening. 
Manufacturers are today beginning to re- 
alize the absolute necessity of providing 
comfortable, cheerful surroundings for their 
force of workers. Thus in our new plant 
the proof boy insists that he would rather 
be at the office than home ‘“‘sick” or at a 





was a glow in that greeting of friends which 
had all the neighborliness of those frontier 
gatherings, where friend helped friend in 
making his home out of hewn logs or 
sod. 

It was the celebration of the editor’s 
wedding anniversary, and while the car- 
penters were still hammering away at the 
floors, the bridal couple entered to that 
music: instead of “Lohengrin” it was a 
sort of “Anvil and Hammer Chorus.’ 

Under the deft leadership of the friends 
who had it in charge, the building had 
been decorated. “WELCOME” hung 
over the door. Red chiffon paper from 
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Dennison’s draped the posts and Lamprell 
& Marble drew heavily on their stock of 
new bunting to give the NATIONAL office 
a patriotic glow from basement to roof, 
inside and out. 

‘Of course Newman Brothers the florists 
were there, and the floral display was 


———_—_—_—_—$—$————— 





Where Fairweather, the artist, touches up the photographs with his brush and pen, and has a corner with a 
ight” 


pink carnations which McKinley loved, 
and which always bring fresh thoughts of 
him. Rugs had been brought from the 
homes of friends, and there were vases, too, 
and chairs and tables, until the printing 
plant was transformed. 

The caterer was telephoned to, and Mr. 








“north ligh’ 


hung in Newman’s own best way. The 
hundred stately palms from a neighbor’s 
greenhouse made it look like a scene in 
the tropics. The boxes kept coming and 
coming—lI don’t expect to have as many 
flowers at my funeral. How inspiring it 
seemed in the glow of those bursts of chry- 
santhemums, and how beautiful were 
those roses and carnations—those same 


H. J. Seiler understood the rest. The 
bill-of-fare was decided over the wire 
and the guests were provided that night 
with a dainty repast, just because Seiler 
knows how to do it. There was no more 
confusion than if he were calling to 
leave a package. He had everything 
arranged and with trained help took the 
entire responsibility, and when the great 
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long tables loomed up with salads, cold 
meats, delicious rolls, cakes, ices and 
appetizing coffee, he promptly won the 
admiration and appreciation of hosts and 
guests alike, The refreshments. came 
in a sort of caravan, tables spread and 
dishes provided as quietly and easily as 
if it were a simple afternoon tea at home. 
After the festivity was over and the lights 





A corner of the Studio, showing where the drawings are stowed away. 
Notice everywhere the trim border of the Oshkosh Deltox grass matting 
with its suggestion of the Swastika cross 


extinguished, Seiler had folded his table- 
cloth and napkins and, like the fabled 
Arab, silently stole away. . 

The guests began to arrive early in the 
afternoon and the presses, gay with flags, 
kept going to show how they worked. 

Just as the whistle sounded the delega- 
tion of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE workers 
came as it were “from labor to refresh- 
ment,” with healthy, happy faces aglow 
with greetings. Never again do I expect 
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to see a gathering which will impress me 
more than when the “home folks” arrived 
that afternoon. 

The pleasure and sweetness of those 
few hours can never be forgotten. Old 
friends and old faces not seen for years 
gathered around us on that happy occa- 
sion. Dr. L. O. Emerson, ninety-three 
years old, came from Hyde Park to be 
with us, and later in the even- 
ing he sang “Afloat” in that 
clear, ringing voice which has 
been heard at musical gather- 
ings fifty—yes, sixty, seventy, 
nearly eighty years past. _ 

Dr. Loring W. Puffer of 
Brockton, now approaching 
ninety, was also there. Jt 
would require many pages to 
give the list of the dear old 
friends who honored us with 
their presence. 

During the afternoon the 
visitors passed through the 
great press-room, where the im- 
mense cylirders of the new Cot- 
trell had just been “raised.” 
Everyone stopped to look at 
this wonder of modern machin- 
ery—the latest press, which will 
print two hundred thousand 
copies of the News-LETTER a 
day in two colors, all folded 
and opened and ready for 
shipment. Then there was 
“Jumbo,” the old Cottrell ro- 
tary, which seemed to gleam 
with pride and was not at 
all jealous of the new arrival. 
The row of Miehles were busy 
whirring, two of them made 
into two color machines by 
the use of the Upham attach- 
ment and all equipped with 
either a Cross or a Dexter automatic 
feeder. The tiny flags were flying from 
the deliveries, and the boys with white 
caps, as a young visitor said, looked as 
if they had come from a baseball game. 
The Dexter folders, the Boston stitchers 
and the Siebold cutters trimming the 
magazines all suggested a battle in prog- 
ress, and yet when one stopped to listen _ 
it seemed that every sound blended into 
one symphony of industry. The friends 











inspected this display, the “battery” of 
the establishment, and a little souvenir of 
the occasion was handed them at the 
door. 

On that day and date came a sheaf of 
congratulatory telegrams from friends in 
every state and territory from the Presi- 
dent at Washington down to thefriend in 
the most isolated section of the Canadian 
Northwest. They are all put 
away in the archives and 
prized more highly than any 
bonds or security that may 
accrue, for after all they 
represent what is more dear 
to the human heart than any 
material success—the good will 
of one’s fellow-beings. 

In the reception room, for- 
mer Governor John L. Bates, 
who as chief executive of the 
Commonwealth had been pres- 
ent at the christening of the 
old office, made an address 
recalling the early days. Na- 
than Haskell Dole, the poet, 
also responded in his usual 
felicitous way. Dr. George L. 
Cady of the Pilgrim Church 
had a word of congratulation. 
There was present, too, an old 
friend, aye a poet, who radiates 
sunshine in everything he 
writes, and who reflects op- 
timism and buoyant youth 
in every act and deed. He 
was called upon to address 
the gathering. “It makes me 
think of an incident,” said 
Mr. Nixon Waterman as he 
took the floor, ‘‘of a gentle- 
man at a gathering where I 
was toread. When it was time 
for the reading, he came to 
me and said, ‘Mr. Waterman, the time 
has arrived when you should begin your 
reading, but the people seem to be having 
a real good time. Now do you think you 
had better begin or shall we let them enjoy 
themselves a little longer?’ I think you 
should let.the people have gone on and 
enjoyed themselves a little while longer.” 
With this witticism Mr. Waterman 


t 


‘launched a delightful talk of his acquain- 
tance with the NATIONAL. 
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It was just a spontaneous affair—there 
was no program, not even a rostrum, and 
later in that circle of friends, the four 
Chapple boys for a moment stood side 
by side as they had worked together, and 
in acknowledgment, each briefly expressed 
his sincere appreciation of the good wishes 
so freely expressed. 

The perfect tribute of the evening was the 


In four large vaults are stored ‘‘Heart Throbs,” “‘Heart Songs,” ‘“‘Happy 
Habit,”” ““‘The Minor Chord,”’ and all the ‘‘Books the People Built” 


presentation to Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Mitchell Chapple of a veritable ‘Heart 
Throbs” book, appropriately bound in 
silver, containing a “heart throb” from 
each individual member of the NATIONAL 
MacazineE force, in his or her own hand- 
writing, even including Daffodil, the new 
office boy. 

If there is any one thing that appro- 
priately represents the spirit of the 
Chapple Publishing Company, it is the 
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“Heart Throbs” book, which is now 
scattered far and wide in every nook and 
corner of the world, wherever the English 
tongue is read, and this gift of the Na- 
TIONAL’s co-workers touched a chord that 
can never cease to vibrate in appreciation. 

Then there were more speeches. When 
the time came, Smithy’s wife nudged 
him, and although it was hard for 
him to summon the courage, he came 
forward and responded to the toast as 
veteran of the force. He forgot what he 
intended to say in presenting that silver 





The old Washington Hand Press, such as Benjamin Franklin used, 
which is still unexcelled for proofs of half-tone cuts 


set, but every one in the NATIONAL plant 
knows he is a man of acts rather than 
of words, and oratory was unnecessary. 

In the latter part of the evening—it 
could not be resisted longer—the editor 
broke away from the regular reception 
and found over across the hall that the 
new maple floors were having their initia- 
tion at the hands of the dancers. It was 
a pretty sight to watch the young people 
gracefully gliding to the orchestra accom- 
paniment, and the old folks found nearly 
as much pleasure in “looking on.” 

The closing hours were spent gathered 
about the “round table,” thirty-five feet 
in circumference, on which were piled 





some million dollar skyscrapers. 
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high the various “‘books the people built.” 
The orchestra was softly playing when 
someone picked up a HEART Soncs book, 
and soon everyone was singing. What 
an inspiration it was to hear McGraw as 
he pealed forth the tender strains of 
that beautiful song, “When You and I 
Were Young, Maggie,” in a voice that 
we feel should some day be heard on the 
operatic stage. , 

Although there were gathered at this 
informal housewarming, individuals rang- 
ing in age from two to ninety-two—nearly 
the span of a century—the 
occasion reflected the spirit 
of youth in all its hope and 
promise, and although a 
quarter of a century has 
passed since the golden mo- 
ment that linked together 
the destiny of two lives, 
since the home was estab- 
lished with a printing office 
as part of the household ef- 
fects, yet the bride and 
groom of twenty-five years 
ago still feel young. 

The merry-making contin- 
ued until after a few warning 
blinks the lights went out. 
Even then the radiance 
through the Fenestra sash 
from the street lights made it 
seem just right for a twilight 
chat. 

* * * 

HE remark is often made 

that the Chapple Press 
building is better known than 
This 
is because it is a building wherein the 
greatest possible efficiency is secured from 
every dollar expended—and we shout 
about it. The person who is building 
seeks information from others—we did. 
He also wants to know just where and 
how and why the various materials were 
obtained in erecting other buildings. One 
who is building for the first time knows 
of the many weeks spent in “looking 
about.” It has been suggested by several 
intending to build who have visited the 
plant that this information be given in 
succinet form. 

The construction of our new building 
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was begun with the purchase of shovels 
and picks. They had to be provided before 
the foundation could be dug and the 
question was, “Who handles shovels and 
picks?’ The name of the Dyar Supply 
Company was handed in, and in record 
time the shovels and picks were ready 
and the foundation begun. Then followed 
a demand for crowbars and hammers, 
and somebody came along who 
said that he bought his of 
Perrin, Seamans & Co., who 
supplied crowbars and ham- 
mers forthwith. 

When we determined on con- 
crete work we thought of Atlas 
Cement, and that meant Wal- 
do Brothers in Boston. Then 
came the question of lumber. 
M ‘ssive timbers were needed, 
such as would meet all re- 
quirements and make as low a 
risk in insurance as possible. 
The name of George McQues- 
ten Company now came to 
us. as to thousands of pre- 
vious purchasers. The order 
was placed over the telephone, 
and the lumber shipped on the 
boats from the mills in the 
south direct to Boston. It all 
arrived on time, and not a 
stick or splinter of timber was 
wasted from ship to building. 
The McQuesten Lumber Com- 
pany is one of the oldest lum- 
ber firms in Boston, and for 
years has had brought to its 
docks and wharves dimension 
stuff and lumber for many 
large buildings. Many of the 
old-time difficulties in building 
have been eliminated. Today 
it is simply a question of find- 
ing out what is wanted, and the order 
is immediately delivered from the yards. 
Much of the heavy stuff in the NATIONAL 
MaGaAzZINE building came direct from the 
mills in the South and obviated an expense 
of at least one transfer from yards to the 
boat. 

Mr. Wendell Brown, the manager of 
this company, has long been prominent 
in the lumber trade, and if there is any- 
thing he does not know in reference to 
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lumber requirements, it has not been dis- 
covered by any of the customers who find 
it a pleasure to deal with him year after 
year as the new buildings come and the 
old buildings go in the re-making of Bos- 
ton town and the factories in other towrs 
throughout New England. 

When iron columns were needed the 
New England Structural Company had 





The Miller Saw-trimmer, one of the most profitable equipments in 


It sings while it makes the dollars 


the steel beams ready for. position and 
the same firm furnished the long rods for 
reinforcing concrete. It is really wonder- 
ful how these little threads of steel add 
to the solidity of the building. 

Curious it is how in building, the list of 
firms from whom you buy materials 
becomes almost as extensive as a telephone 
directory. When the roofing was needed, 
the New England Metal Expansion Com- 
pany proved to be the firm we wanted to 





ne Monotype Operators keep up the gatling gun fire as the manuscript is coined into spools of perforated paper 
later to be cast automatically. The Monotype output is the pride of the composing room 
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The Casting Machine Room of the Monotype plant, where every letter is cast new in all forms and faces of 
type. This plant has made a record on production that tells the story of a ‘modern print shop” 














get in touch with. How many different 
firms figure in the erection of an up-to-date 
building, and how little is known of them 
even by the owners, so thoroughly organ- 
ized and systematic is building construction 
in these days. 

One could not think of buying gravel 
in or around greater Boston without re- 
membering the Hugh Nawn Contracting 
Company. There were also the Croft 
Iron Works and the Ford Steel Column 
Company, whose hollow columns are filled 
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busy. Right across the street from the plant 
W. J. Troy, the hardware man, furnished 
promptly the sundries needed and for a 
long time Mr. Troy’s force worked like 
Trojans at the siege of Troy to see that 
nothing was lacking. 

There were no irritating delays. The 
contractors: followed the building plans, 
utilizing every economy in material and 
construction, and if Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, 
in his contemplation of saving millions of 
dollars a day for railroads, had been around 





The new Cottrell Two-color Perfecting Press with a capacity of printing and folding a million News-Letters 
every week, in two colors. Pronounced one of the greatest triumphs in press building in modern times. The press 
was built especially for printing of the News-Letter, at the C. B. Cottrell & Sons factory, Westerly, Rhode Island 


with concrete. Although smaller than 
ordinary columns they have all the strength 
of Pompeian pillars, and scarcely a building 
is now constructed without a contract 
with the Concrete and Expanded Metal 
Construction Company. 

Building hardware brings up the Boston 
firm of J. B. Hunter & Co., who are lo- 
cated on that circle in Summer Street, 
famous in history as the Boston home of 
the great Daniel Webster. We give the 
location because when hardware is wanted 
it must be supplied at once, to keep the men 


he would understand what might be saved 
on a building when there is loyal co-opera- 
tion between all who are interested in the 
structure. 

The business section of Boston is practi- 
cally rebuilt every ten years, as Messrs. 
Elston & Swift know by experience, and 
when we needed vault doors for four-story 
vaults, the second-hand doors from a 
“‘deconstructed”’ building over town‘armed 
and gave our vaults the appearance of a 
National Bank. 

The roof question was discussed very 
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seriously. Even a roof garden was con- 
sidered, but when the E. Van Noorden 
Company came along with their proposi- 
tion on roofing, there was nothing more to 
be said; because they simply guaranteed 
to keep out the water, and that is what a 
roof is for. The example of the ‘“Ark- 
ansas Traveler” was remembered, and when 
the Van Noorden roofs were finished we 
awaited the next deluge with confidence. 

The wood casings from George W. 
Macauley were casings that encased. Mr. 
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right putty and the right oil, and we had 
indeed putty that puttied and oil that 
oiled. 

The glazing and glass was furnished 
by W. N. Wells, and it is just as important 
to have the proper glazing and proper 
glass as it is to have a proper building. 

Window-frames are a special and most 
important consideration in the planning 
of a modern workshop. Our window- 
frames were built by Thomas J. Johnson 
& Co., for those who had used their prod- 








The battery of Platen Presses for printing small work. Here is the Golding, the imperial ‘‘Victoria Press,"’ from 


Germany, and the Prouty and Gordon. Advertising matter and all kinds of job printing and fine embossing is 
done here under Merle’s magic eye 


Macauley said they would do it, and thet 
was the end of it. The winter winds 
proved how well they fit and that is what 
window casings are made for. 

Our metal windows for the great roof 
came from T. J. Flynn Sons Company, and 
they fitted like the parts of a watch, air- 
‘proof and dust-proof and yet equipped 
for furnishing ventilation. They are so 
complete and perfect that not a smell of 
ink is discernible in the press-room. 

From W. Bowman Cutter we obtained 
our putty and oil. When the question 


came up Mr. Cutter said that this was the 


ucts said they were just like good clothing, 
‘Sust fit,”? and they have made good ever 
since. 

We needed glass—strong, light-radiat- 
ing and semi-transparent—and all over 
the country ‘little pasters on the glass 
advertise the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company. A window glass so generally 
well-known and standardized leaves one 
no choice but to order, for there are few 
firms more reliable than the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company. 

You can hardly conceive of a building 
nowadays without plastering, and the 
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A scene in the centre of the Chapple Press bindery, showing the line up of our battery of single stitchers. The 

first one is a Morrison, for heavy work, and it will drive a staple through almost anything but solid steel; the 

second stitcher is a New Jersey, used for light work only; and the third is a Boston, a general utility machine 

for either light, medium or heavy work. The Boston is the same make machine as is used on the Christiansen 
’ gang machine shown in another picture J 























{ The compressed air plant and one end of the electrical switch board used in controlling our battery of monotype 
machines and keyboards. It is not “hot” air but “hard” air the monotype machines use 
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plaster that won’t come off is furnished 
by D. F. Donovan & Co., not far away 
in “Dorchester town.” They did the plas- 
tering so well that there is not a crack or 
crevice in the first year that has passed. 

Crushed stone was called for, and the 
inspector insisted that only the best should 
be used. ‘The Bleiler Contracting Com- 
pany furnished supplies promptly, and 
the material drew its cleanliness and solid- 
ity from the famous granite quarries at 
Quincy. 

For sand, real sand that sticks and sand 
that stays, we consulted J. R. Worcester 
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There is lumber and lumber, and when 


the invoices came from old Vermont 
through the E. D. Sawyer Lumber Com- 
pany the flooring was already down for 
the day of the opening. The young people 
danced on the new floor, and there was not 
a splinter or crack to be seen. There is a 
satisfaction in knowing that you will get 
just what you pay for when you order of 

the E. D. Sawyer Lumber Company. 
Blacker & Shepard generally manage 
to secure business somewhere or sometime 
whenever a building is to be constructed 
in or around Boston, because they seem 
to have what you want at 
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The Twentieth Century Seybold Paper Cutter that trims thousands of 
books and magazines every day snug as a clipper ship. The Seybold 


Cutting Machinery is the standard 


& Co. This concern brought the sand 
from pits that had been thoroughly tested, 
and the bvilders declared that none better 
could have been purchased. 

~ When it came to beams—and where is 
there a building built nowadays without 
a beam?—the New England Structural 
Company was first on the list. If you 
have begun work on a building, you be- 
come fascinated with details entering into 
construction, and you feel like passing the 
beam within your own eye when you know 
it is a New England Structural beam, and 
it occupies a place before your eyes in the 
building under construction. 








the time you want it, as the 
old story of lumber service 
goes. 

* * * 

One thing too often for- 
gotten during the construc- 
tion of a new building is 
fire insurance, as there is 
always a likelihood of fire 
damage even before com- 
pletion. While the building 
was in process of construc” 
tion, Mr. P. A. Kearns came 
along one day and said that 
not one day should pass 
withovt insuring a new 
building after it had reached 
outline and form. He pro- 
ceeded to secure an applica- 
tion. 

The blue prints were not 
dry before there was a con- 
ference with the ubiquitous 
insurance men to see just 
what was necessary to se- 
cure the very lowest possible rate. Every 
detail of the bvilding from basement 
to roof was constructed according to 
the strictest requirements of the under- 
writers. Some of the innovations seemed 
unnecessary, but as the work progressed 
the conviction was forced upon us that 
the fire underwriters understood how to 
protect a building against fire. The per- 
fection of the NATIONAL building is to a 
large extent due to their rigid require- 
ments. ; 

No sooner was the Rockwood Sprinkler 
System installed and the Eco Magneto 
watchman’s clocks located, than there 
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The Christiansen Stitcher Feeder, an innovation in binding machinery that runs-out the News-Letter in a 
steady stream of books—continuous and never ending. The two Boston Stitchers are the{battery that ‘play 
ball” with the wire 


was a feeling of security that nothing else 
was necessary, and the: rate—aye, there’s 
the rub! Insurance rates are not high if 
you join with the insurance company in 
eliminating the risk. The provisional rate 


on the building was one-tenth of what we 
were. paying in an adjoining building not 
properly protected, and no sooner was our 
new rate named than our neighbor began 


” 


to study “insurance baptism,” otherwise 


The Dexter Folders—quad and duplex—stand in martial array making packages out of the great sheets that 
find their way into the bound books or periodicals. When folding is mentioned Dexter is the last word 
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known as the sprinkler system. Startling 
was the revelation that a well-constructed 
and thoroughly “sprinkled” bvilding with 
heavy wooden timbers is given approxi- 
mately the same rate as a concrete building. 

Finally a policy was placed in that old, 
reliable, foundation stone company of the 
United States of America, The Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company. There was a 
bit of sentiment about this. Years ago 
this company had an agent in the West, 
and as the farmers and merchants took 
out their policies a little tin sign was hung 
with pride over the door of every insured 
building. Early home associations are 
lasting, and the young man, when grown 
up and in business, is likely to remember 
the old tin sign and to take out his policy 
in the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 
With a vigilance that justifies the low 
rate,“every month or six weeks the under- 
writers provide for a test of the registers 
of the watchman’s clock, and the sprinkler 
system, and when the bell goes off during 
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The Power House where the battalion of three large Bruce-Macbeth gas engines and Holtzer-Cabot and Crocker 
eeler generators furnish power—night and day, and all the illumination at night 








the inspection, one would think that the 
building was on fire sure enough. There 
is a gong that would waken Gabriel himself, 
and the best of it is, that the system is 
automatic and furnishes its own alarm 
as well as fire protection. And fire pro- 
tection should be the first and most im- 
portant consideration in the construction 
of a new and model printing plant. 

The lighting effect of the print shop 
suggests the Congressional Library. The 
young men from the Pettingill-Andrews 
Company of Boston brought to bear every 
new improvement in wiring the building, 
giving a well-distributed illumination. A 
few hours before that night of the opening 
they had scattered Tungsten lights over 
the building like magic. The Pettingill 
Andrews Company is one of the old Boston 
firms, whose prices and goods are as stand- 
ard as exchanging a dollar for small change 
at the bank. 

Yes, there are Winchester boilers and 
the equipment of the United States Radia- 
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tor Company stands for the superlative. 
They live right up to the full significance of 
their name, United States. Many years 
ago we were convinced that Mr. W. H. 
Thayer knew as much as anyone on earth 
about the heating of a building, and Mr. 
Thayer’s boilers were selected because 
they are just like him—they do just what 
is expected of them. The heating contract 
was in the hands of Messrs. Braman & 
Dow, one of the most widely known heating 
firms in New England, who installed the 
system with that dispatch and thorough- 
ness that has been the basis of their large 
and steadily increasing business. This 
winter has been a test—no cold shivers in 
our new home. 

The Standard Sanitary Company’s prod- 
ucts, advertised so widely, were used of 
course, for it was decided that the building 
must have all “modern” conveniences. 
Their product in our model home shows 
what a prominent part this company has 
played in up-to-date sanitary equipment. 

Then there were screws and many 
screws, and of course they had to be good 
screws, so the telephone number of Dodge, 


aa 





_ glisten, and there you are. 
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Haley & Company was consulted, and the 
screws came and the screws remained and 
even a small screw in doing its work and 
holding its place has a dignity just as 
important as the sturdy iron columns. 
Whether a building is new or old, at 
some time or other Liquid Veneer creeps 
in—you cannot keep house without it. 
lt makes the desks shine up, makes the 
automobile look new, makes the piano 
No wonder 
Liquid Veneer with its back-hand script 
type has made itself known as a familiar 
household word. Liquid Veneer is made 
in Buffalo, but goes to all parts of the 
world. It has become as necessary in 
keeping up an office plant as in the house, 


.and a little Liquid Veneer makes the whole 


atmosphere seem different. 

You who have wrestled with ash cans in 
the basement know what I mean when I say 
that the first equipment that came into 


_our basement was the ash can. There are 


ash cans and ash cans, but there is only 
one Witt Can. It saves irritating annoy- 
ances and banishes the dread with which 
one tackles the ash barrel. It is not alto- 





The Winchester Square Heating Plant:—Twin boilers, either one of which can heat the building to the required 
temperature even during the very coldest weather 
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gether a poetic subject, but there is some- 
thing practical and gratifying in knowing 
that around your basement the Witt Ash 
Can stands’sentinel and more than fulfills 
the functions for which it is advertised. 
It will do almost everything except walk 
out to the dump-cart. 

The walls were scarcely up before the 
white water-paint was secured from Port- 
land, Maine. That paint soon gave the 
interior of the building the shipshape 
brightness of a sea-going craft. After a 
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clock indicates the time consumed. on 
every job and is equipped so that the pay- 
rolls may be checked up against the cost 
and cleared through regular channels to the 
customer. The Bundy Clock of Syracuse 
is one of the first familiar things found 
at the entrance of thousands of factories 
throughout the country. 

The factory inspector called, and he is 
a real inspector and no mistake. The 
State of Massachusetts is rigid in its re- 
quirements, and every nook and corner is 











The scene at the laying of the corner stone of the new Chapple plant at Boston, where a hundred people 
from the old home state were present to “‘lay a brick” 


year it continues white, and it looks as 
if it is going to stay white for many more 
years. It is a paint that just “stays on 
the job,” and that is what is wanted of 
white—to keep its color and defy the 
ravages of time. 

Just inside the dcor as you enter are 
hundreds of cards peeping out over the 
racks. These are the visiting cards of the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE workers as they 
come in in the morning. They slip them 
in the Bundy Time Clock. Of course, no 
one is late. The whistle gives a warning 


of five minutes and that is enough. The 





looked over. Later the health inspector 
called and was equally as rigid. These 
gentlemen agreed and said in decided 
words that in all their experience they 
never saw a better factory home. There is 


.not a dark spot or shadow in the entire 


plant. A sanitary, healthtul atmosphere 
which Nature provided pervades the 
building from the basement to the top 
floor, say the inspectors. The NATIONAL 
plant has every comfort and convenience} 
and a cheery overplus of light, warmth 
and sweet air, and consequertly the diseas 
germs are not given a chance in this aed 

















shop, which carries out the ideal of a home- 

like factory that makes the working 

hours pass swiftly. 
* * * 

When the first dream of a real printing 
plant was realized, the invoices bore the 
name of Marder Luse & Co., now a part 
of the American Typefounders Company. 
The development of the printing business 
has to a large degree teen tle history of 
the type foundry. Improved equipment 
is more imperative today than ever, and 


Ste 


rete 











tae 


while the inventory books show that 
a comparatively small portion of the in- 
. vestment of a printing office goes to the 
typefounder, yet he has never been more 
indispensable. Through the factories of 
this company at Communipaw Avenue, 
N: J., Boston or the branches in all parts 
of the country, printers are enabled at a 
few hours’ notice to get every kind of 
“sorts” and equipment. The enterprise 
and foresight with which the American 
Typefounders have served Amecican print- 
ers have done more than any other agent 
for the wonderful development of the art 
preservative. Ingenious machinery is 
chiefly the result of purely mechanical 
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development, but the designing and cast- 
ing of new types and furniture has been 
the mission of the typefounder. Even the 
printers themselves little realize the im- 
mense amount of money, labor, and artistic 
as well as mechanical genius required to 
provide a single font of type which is 
purchased in large or small quantities 
and thrown into the brand new case ready 
for the next job. Compare the com- 
mercial job work done twenty years ago 
with that done today, and you have the 





“Is your name written there?” 


eloquent story of the development of the 
American typefounder, for he is, indeed, a 
founder in more ways than one, and his 
progress and development should be 
desired and encouraged by all printers, 
from the smallest to the largest. 

There are the new steel cases, ‘the 
composing room equipment and devices— 
something new every year, almost every 
day, in the way of labor-saving equipment. 
Consequently when we look in upon the 
great composing room, full of “‘live matter”’ 
being made up into pages with the sort 
cases close at hand and the great strips 
of brass rules, leads and slugs, the printer 
would often find himself in a sorry plight 
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if it were not for the telephone and mails 
giving direct communication with the 
American Typefounders. 

One of the vital factors in the evolution 
of the printer’s craft was the perfection 
of the Lanston Monotype machine. It 
was the consummation of the dream of 
actual typesetting by machinery. - The 
printer welcomed it because it did not do 
away with movable types, speedy correc- 
tions and clear impressions—the ideals 
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longer asks himself “Can I get enough of 
this type?” but simply decides on the best 
line and knows he can get all he wants of 
it. It is the climax of a perfect equipment. 
The big newspapers of the country are 
using the monotype to set their ads, and 
in fine book work and job printing the 
monotype is a positive necessity. With 
the Lanston machines came the higher 
standard of printing and better profits. 
lt helped to place the printing business in 





The arrangement of the third floor for a New Year’s Banquet given by the NatTronat workers 


dreamed of for ages by printers. When 
the first monotype equipment came into 
our office it marked the advent of per- 
manent growth and development in the 
business. Then another came, and an- 
other and another, until a battery of four 
casting machines and four double key- 
boards make an equipment that is one 
of the attractive features not only to visi- 
tors, but to the rapidly-growing list of 
customers who want and are securing the 
best class of work. It is a veritable type 
foundry, and the display type cases are 
always well filled. The compositor no 





the fore rank of manufactures. Ever since 
I witnessed the operation of the first ma- 
chine at the Columbian Exposition I felt 
that our printing office would never be 
complete until we had a Lanston mono- 
type. It seemed so handy for run-arounds 
and it would not eliminate type flexibility. 
The monotype has wrought the meta- 
morphosis of movable types of the finest 
art printing into a profitable industry, and 
in the sunlit corner where the monotypes 
make merry music the visitors linger. 
No printer can stand by and see the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of a monotype 
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equipment in these days without being 
impelled at once to write to the Lanston 
Monotype Company at Philadelphia and 
begin laying the right foundation for an 
up-to-date printshop. 

Kelley must have descended from a race 
of plumbers the way he handled the gas 
pipes and put the monotype artillery in 
action. There was no “gas pipe cinch” in 
this operation, and Kelley dissipated all 
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total the first cost price. There is a music 
about the little sawing apparatus in the 
corner of the composing room that is 
alluring to the boyish instinct to tinker 
and “do things.” In- fact, this corner is 
the most popular place in the shop, and it 
would be almost impossible to include here 
a list of the work done by this little ma- 
chine, not only for the composing room, 
but for the different departments. They 





The Cottrell Rotary, used on the Natrona, MaGazineE only 


our traditional inclinations to swear at 
plumbers’ bills, for the work “plumbed 
true” with the bill. 

Of the indispensable machines in the 
Chapple Publishing Company’s estab- 
lishment, none can quite compare with 
the Miller Saw-Trimmer. There was a 
. great deal of coaxing on the part of the 
salesman before a sale was effected, but 
once it was installed, a few weeks demon- 
strated its value. Is there a plate to trim 
or an adjustment to be made, the Miller 
Trimmer, with all its various contri- 
vances, is always ready. A careful record 
of what it saves in a busy shop will soon 


all seem to require the Trimmer’s services 
at one time or another. When we want a 
yard or a hundred yards of reglet, they 
are made in a jiffy on the Miller Saw. If 
there are leads or brass rule to be cut, 
the saw does it and does it right. If there 
is a cut to be squared up, or made type 
high, a box to be made or a board 
to be sawed, no matter what the 
emergency, the Miller Saw-Trimmer is 
always ready and equal to the demand. 
The Miller Saw-Trimmer is made at Alma, 
Michigan, and from that little town 
hundreds of these machines are shipped, 
carrying with them a labor-saving record 
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that is truly marvelous. The Miller Saw- 
Trimmer has attachments for sawing, 
trimming, mitering, mortising, routing, 
filing, jig-sawing, making cuts type high, 
drilling, sharpening saws and edge tools, 
countersinking, and metal sawing, with 
wonderful accuracy and speed. There is 
no music in the busy symphony of the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE equipment that sings 
a song of thrift more conclusively than the 
Miller Saw-Trimmer, located within speak- 





The busy crew in the mailing room 


~ ing distance of the monotype machines 
and keyboards, and right near the drinking 
fountain and splashing faucets. 

When you mention the Suffolk En- 
graving and Electrotyping Company to- 
day, you awaken a general recognition of 
the very highest standard of engraving 
known in the United States. Years ago 
a young man, Mr.H.L. Blanchard, started 
in business with a determination to found 
one of the best engraving companies in 
the country. The rapid growth and de- 
velopment of the Suffolk Engraving and 
Electrotyping Company, with offices and 
plant in Boston and New York, and cus- 
tomers including all the large publishers 
and users of half-tones in all parts of the 
country chronicle his success. There is a 
thoroughness and system in the way in 
which the Suffolk Engraving and Electro- 
typing Company handle their work that 
indicates a purpose to secure efficient 
service with a standard difficult to excel. 
But “Suffolk service” is only one item, for 

“Suffolk quality” is worthy the name of 
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the staunch old county in which Boston 
is located. “Suffolk County ss” appears 
on all legal documents reaching back nearly 
three centuries, and the same reliability 
is reflected in the work of the Suffolk 
Engraving and Electrotyping Company, 
whose copy writers, artists, engravers, 
foundry men and experts in all depart- 
ments have a way of just working together 
to secure the best results and keep abreast 
of the times in improving the engraver’s 
art. The work on the NATIONAL and 
News-LeEtTTER every month is the Suffolk’s 
message to our readers. 

Is there anyone in the engraving business 
who does not know “Billy” Wright? 
In all parts of the country “Billy Wright” 
means the Massachusetts Engraving Com- 
pany, for the work of this old-time engrav- 
ing firm began with the introduction of 
half-tone engravings. The Massachusetts 
Engraving Company has witnessed a 
development in the engraving art from its 
inception, and now, whether it is a fine 
art catalogue, the cover of a magazine, 
or a hurry-up newspaper job, the engrav- 
ing company named after the “Old Bay 
State” is always found “right on the job.” 

Another engraving company that always 
represents’ quick and good service, as 
shown by the handsome cuts of the 
Panama Canal issue, is the Hub Engraving 
Company. When George Wright comes 
after the work and says it can be done well 
and right away, we believe him, and confi- 
dence is indispensable to satisfactory 
business dealings. 

* * * 

The question of electric power was the 
most important of all, and before the 
battery of new gas engines was installed 
a thorough study was made, and the Bruce-’ 
Macbeth engines were chosen. After the 
first two engines of fifty-four horse-power 
were installed, another sixty-five horse- 
power engine was added and the power- 
house enlarged. The Bruce-Macbeth en- 
gines seem to have such a way of making 
good that running them is just like a man 
having a healthy stomach. We have 
scarcely known that they have been in- 
stalled and it is a pleasure just to go down 
and look through that power-house and 
see the wheels whirring their red rims. 
They seem almost human, and Mac has 
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them all properly christened. When he 
approaches “Jumbo” the big fellow splut- 
ters and starts away in high glee. Then 
the lever is turned on and the battery 
begins work. During the baseball fever 
one of the engines was called ‘Joe Wood,” 
‘and indeed seemed to be making good. 
Then came “Matty,” the New York 
Giant, and it was better than the “‘World 
Series” to watch those engines do team 
work. While the batteries were working 
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for our battery of gas engines and proved 
that they supplied adequate and eco- 
nomical power, which claim was corrobo- 
rated by government tests. The company 
has the reputation of being one of the most 
wide-awake public utility corporations of 
the country. It understands not only 
how to sell its products, but how to care 
tor its customers. The appreciative 
expressions of all who have had deal- 
ings with this company, especially in the 





Just a corner where the Chapple plans are made 


on: the. engine-house, there was fielding 
work going on in the main building, and 
the scores indicated efficient and economic 
production. 

Hundreds of people came to see this 
power plant located in the little gray 
building surmounted by a roof that will 
some day evolute into an ivy-covered 
Norman tower. The vexatious problem 
of power is speedily solved by the manu- 
facturer who installs Bruce-Macbeth en- 
gines, made in Cleveland and known and 
used the world over: 

It was the old Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company that proposed to furnish gas 


manufacturing line, is a revelation. Since 
the pipes have been connected and the 
gas engine plant established there have 
been no fuel troubles, for with a fatherly 
inspection the Gas Company makes the 
interests of its customers its own interests. 
What more can be said? 

, When you say “Sprague Electric Com- 
pany,’’ that means motors as well as other 
electrical equipment, but it was in motors 
that we were most concerned. When the 


-great. rotary press was being installed, 


the Sprague Motor was called for just as 
naturally as a thirsty man seeks a drink 
of water. The Sprague Electric Company 
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has been especially successful in fitting 
out printing plants, for it seems to un- 
derstand the details and requirements of 
the business. We know on whom to call 
because the Sprague habit had been estab- 
lished and the Sprague motors had given 
good service and promoted progressive and 
efficient production. The Sprague Electric 





The Wallace Mailing Machine where your 
address is printed on the wrapper 


Company has made the question of motors 
a simple proposition. You just say what 
you want. They dothe rest. The Sprague 
motor was adopted and also the Cutler- 
Hammer Controller, a Milwaukee inven- 
tion, which has played an important part 
in the world development of electrical 
equipment. The work done by this ingen- 
ious device almost deserves the name of 
one of the modern miracles. Cutler-Ham- 
mer Controllers are sold in Argentina and 
many other foreign countries because this 
concern seems to be the first to understand 
how necessary it is to control electrical 
power perfectly as well as to utilize it, 
and today the printing equipment of an 
up-to-date office would hardly seem com- 
plete without reading somewhere the in- 
scription on a brass plate, “Cutler Hammer 
Controller.” 


The well-known Seybold Manufacturing 
Company represents the world’s standard 
in paper cutting. Ever since the exhibit 
at the World’s Fair Exposition at St. 
Louis, there has been a feeling in the 


. NATIONAL MaGazinE plant that the “Sey- 


bold” is the stuff. The Twentieth Century- 
Cutter that has come to the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE is a machine that is a joy and 
a delight. There is never a hair’s breadth 
in the register, almost absolute perfection, 
trimming with an exactness that would 
drive a mathematician to logarithms. 
The visitors going through the plant linger 
to watch Tom as he trims the magazines 
or News-LEetTers and the great sheaves 
of white paper gather like foam around 
him. The work is dispatched and the 
great knives pare off the piles of paper as 
if it were mother’s bread and cheese. It 
is usually the last process in printing, 
just the trimming to see that things are 
shaped up and the pamphlet or magazine 
is given a hair cut, as it were, before being 
sent on its journey. 

The Seybold Machine Company is 
located at. Dayton, Ohio, and hes made a 
scientific study of all the necessities in a 
print shop on the line of cutting machines. 
You feel this when you meet any member 
of the firm or representative of the com- 
pany. They know the business and in these 
days the building up of an equipment is 
simply to assign responsibilities to the best 
made machinery for each particular part 
of the production. No one could think 
today of equipping a print shop without 
first consulting the Seybold Manufacturing 
Company. How well I remember St. Louis, 
as the magazines were being trimmed in the 
exhibit of the NATIONAL which was pro- 
duced “from manuscript to mail bag” with- 
in sight of the great throngs. Mr. Luders, a 
relative of the late author and composer of 
“When Good Fellows Get Together,” was 


- whistling a potpourri of “Prince of Pilsen,” 


an opera that gave us that standard air 
of comradeship. The same is true of good 
machinery—“‘the good machines get to- 
gether.” 

The massive knives of the paper cutter 
have to be ground, and for some reason 
the Cadieu Company has been grinding 
the knives that trim the stock of the 
NATIONAL MaGazineE. It has been grind, 

















grind, grind, as the business has developed, 
and the best of it is they always seem to 
be ground: just right for carving up sta- 
tionery in good shape, and the men at the 
head of the stock tables know what it 
is to have their knives prime for the paper 
paddings. 

The Christiansen stitcher as it reels along 
like the tail end of a sawmill throwing out 
endless chains of periodicals is the inven- 
tion of a young man of Racine, Wisconsin, 
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that flash the message, as it were, to all 
parts of the country, it is fed from large 
rolls of wrapping paper that have been 
coming from the Andrews-Burr Paper Co., 
for, lo, these many years. The supreme 
test of the successful publication of a per- 
iodical is not only in preparation and pro- 
duction, but in the final delivery. No 
matter how good it may be, it must be 
delivered, and this has been materially 


‘aided by the scientific and practical man- 


The rear of Press No, 9, showing the Dexter Pile Feeder 


a mechanic who knows how to save time 
and money. With his partner, Mr. Green, 
Mr. Christiansen has built a stitcher that 
has proven one of the most efficient of the 
kind ever offered to the trade. 

One of the first machines purchased for 
the plant years ago came from E. C. Fuller 
Company, the multiple punching machine 
that looks like a Victrola. 1t does the work 
just about as smoothly and as pleasantly. 
So, too, does the machine for tinning the 
tops of calendars. Whenever any equip- 
ment is needed for the bindery, the mind 
reverts to the E. C. Fuller Company. 

As the Wallace Addressing machine reels 
off at the rate of sixty a minute wrappers 





ufacture of paper by Hamburger Bros. 
They know just how a magazine should 
be wrapped and what condition it should 
be in when received at distant points. 
Listening to the soft click and clatter 
of the three big Dexter folding machines 
I think of the days back in the old printing 
office, when hour after hour I stood at the 
bench folding the papers to be mailed to 
subscribers. In handling the immensely 


increased output of printing presses 
nothing has been so essential to the devel- 
opment of the craft as the folding machines. 
When Gordon Dexter began his scientific, 
practical study of folding he started with 
the right basic ideas, until the Dexter 
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folding equipment is now of vital neces- 
sity. When I look on the old quad grinding 
out sixty-four pages and distributing it 
in four signatures, picking up the sheets 
with the delicate rubber fingers of the 
Dexter pile feeder; then at the Duplex 
whirring away with its 16 page forms, and 
the parallel folder, it seems as if there is 





One of the seventeen presses, showing the Cross Feeder 


nothing else left to be desired in the way 
of folding equipment. Ever since the plant 
has been established the Dexter Folder bas 
been the one standard. Whenever new 
problems are to be met in any printing 
plant, the folder man is called and soon 
his genius is at work evolving something 
to maintain and even exceed the acceler- 
ated speed and increased production of 
printing presses. There is no “red tape”’ 
about a folding machine doing work. 
Now when a job reaches the folding ma- 
chine it is felt that a greater part of the 
troubles are over. 
* * * 

The basis of all office-production in a 
printing plant is the ink. It is like the 
colors which an artist uses in a picture 
—they define those subtle lights and shad- 
ows that distinguish a godd picture from 
a bad one, and the masterpiece from the 
work of an amateur. 

When the new press room was com- 
pleted the atmosphere was surcharged with 
demands for the best of everything, and 
shortly after, along came Mr. John Eggles- 
ton of The Queen City Printing Ink Com- 
pany. He did not receive an order at first, 
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but came again, again and again. He exam- 
ined the work, studied the paper and 
acquainted himself with the conditions, and 
the results were easy to surmise. Custo- 
mers were pleased, the readers of the 
NATIONAL noted the strong color and we 
felt that from the city of Cincinnati, where 
Ivory Soap was made ‘99 per cent pure,” 
the Queen City Ink has the same qualities. 
You know there is an alliteration of Q’s, 
Queen City and Quality that sounds well 
together. Later we met our old friend, 
J. O. Reay, who knew of the plant when it 
started and has kept a weather eye in this 
direction ever since. Then the relation 
ship was consummated in meeting Mr. E. 
H. Murdock, president of the company, in 
Cincinnati. lf you have never been in 
Cincinnati, you never know what good 
thirgs and good people come from that 
typical and ideal manufacturing city, and 
last but not least comes Queen City 
Printing Ink. 

You cannot buy magazine paper largely 
without thinking of the West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company, which furnishes 
a great percentage of the magazine paper 
used today. Its milis are located in vari- 
ous parts of the country where economy 
counts, and from raw materials to the 
finished product all possible waste is elim- 
inated, giving customers value and quality 
that cannot be excelled. 

There are other large paper houses which 
supply us with immense amounts of paper 
for pamphlets, catalogues and booklets. 
Their goods are used in almost every town 
and city in the country. In lookirg over 
our various paper invoices, which seem to 
come along with a frequency sometimes 
uncomfortable in a growing business, the 
name of Carter Rice & Company is 
engraved in memory, for the first im- 
pulse is always to call up their number, 
and the salesman does the rest, the cart- 
men completing the round. Then there is 
the house of John Carter, the old reliable 
house, as famous as Boston itself, for the 
success of many a thrifty young printing 
plant is associated with the house of John 
Carter. Ever since the NATIONAL MaGa- 
ZINE was first launched, the A. Storrs & 
Bement Company have been a valied 
paper supply source. They always seem 
to know just what is needed for the Boston 
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market, and their Mr. Bryant and the 
Messrs. McQuillen and Ham keep abreast 
of the latest requirements—and do honor 
to the date, “established 1839.” 

The thousands of books that have gone 
out from the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, includ- 
ing “Heart Throbs’” and ‘Heart Songs,” 
are bound by the Boston Bookbinding 
Company, one of the most notable binder- 
ies in the country. Norman H. White, as 
head of this concern, was virtually born 
to the business. From all parts of the 
country printers and publishers employ the 
Boston Bookbinding Company to put the 
finishing touches on their most promising 
and dainty volumes. 

The old: days of making rollers in a 
mould with molasses and glue was a part 
of the routine of old-fashioned printing 
offices still recalled by. old-time printers, 
but in these modern days it is all changed. 
When the NatIONAL MAGAZINE was 
started it was determined to patronize the 
best roller makers in the country. Wild & 
Stevens were selected, and for years we 
have been working along, having no trouble 
with rollers, because the requirements for 
summer, winter, spring and fall tempera- 
tures seemed to be true to exactness with 
the weather bureau record. When the 
roller expense is figured up at the end of 
the year, the printers marvel because 
when Mr. Frank Stevens sends out an 
invoice of rollers they are all right, and 
the old “devils” of printing offices know 
how essential it is to have a roller that 
won’t go soft. 

It was first suggested by a modest 
circular letter—next came the representa- 
tives, and then the facts and figures were 
produced. There was trouble in the press- 
room with electricity. The Thompson- 
Static Neutralizer was provided and Mr. 
Hollyday is now even happier than ever, 
for if there is any trouble in the press- 
room that works on the nerves of the fore- 
man, it’s that seductive and destructive 
electricity that creeps into the paper and 
makes it cut didos when it should slip 
along through the press without trouble. 
This “smooches” the paper and also 
evokes cursory remarks that shovld have 
no part in Sunday-school literature. But 
the Thompson-Static Neutralizer, like a 
magic wand, seemed to wave away the 
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troubles and control the electricity, even 
surpassing the promises of the lightning 
rod agent. The Thompson-Static Neutral- 
izer is a simple contrivance, for it simply 
“does the work.” 

The only equipment in the plant not 
of American make is the celebrated Victoria 
Press, which was imported direct from 
Germany. It is a press that excels for 
heavy work, such as for printing souvenir 
postal cards and embossing. And our 
battery of platen presses seems complete 
with the Victoria press, that is not only 
famous in Germany but the world over. 

The battery of four platen presses in 
the corner are busy keeping the colors and 
proofs ready. In solid phalanx with the 
Victoria stand the Prouty, the Gordon 
and the Goldings. The cement floor is 
covered with silica solution which makes 
it like marble, and the boys persist in 
whistling “I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble 
Halls” as trey walk or it. 





Just a corner of] the rest room on the third 
floor where our parties are held 


It saves labor, saves time and is so 
simple you wonder you never thought of 
it before. The Cowan Truck has become 
one of the indispensable equipments of 
any factory. Instead of a large number 
of trucks rolling around with wheels out 
of order, we built a lot of sledges, old- 
fashioned sledges, and the Cowan Truck 
is moved under each sledge and one man 
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grasps the fulcrum, raises it and off she 
goes. Talk about Atlas lifting the world, 
with a proper fulcrum the Cowan Truck 
is one of those miracles that is intelli- 
gently worked out on simple, practical 
lines. One truck does the work of twenty 
or thirty ordinary trucks. Like many 
another invention the Cowan Truck was 
the outgrowth of necessity. The great 
paper trade in the vicinity of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, where the Cowan factory 








MR. WILLIAM F. KEARNS 
One of the best known Property Builders of Boston 
and the man who built the Natrona plant 


is located, needed an appliance for moving 
large piles of heavy paper to and from the 
presses amd various machines. Experi- 
ments were made and the invention per- 
fected, and the wonder is now how printers 
or factories in general ever got along with- 
out the Cowan Truck. 
* * a 

The finishing touch was put to the 
ordonnance of the offices, the editorial 
rooms and the studio of the new printshop 
when it was decided to dispatch an order 
to the Oshkosh Grass Matting Company 
for a full outfit of “Deltox” rugs and 
mattings in natural grass color with green 
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borders and designs. Made originally 
from the native grasses of Wisconsin the 
business has increased until other localities 
are drawn upon for the clean, tough, beau- 
tiful material, which from being a curiosity 
rather than a staple has become a staple 
rather than a curio. 

The order went to Mr. E. H. Steiger, 
who has been prominent in the utilization 
of wire grass ever since the ‘inception of 
the invention and development of its 
manufacture, and who is still as enthu- 
siastic and enterprising over his multi- 
plicity of beautiful patterns and specialties 
as he was after the first fruits of his enter- 
prise were launched upon a market. A 
host of patterns call on the purchaser to 
“speak now and forever hold his peace” 
after he has made his choice. There was 
quite a discussion over the final selection, 
for there were a number of patterns 
which commended themselves to the taste 
of the several heads of departments, but 
it was determined that a uniform pattern 
was the only proper idea under the circum- 
stances and that the classic Athenian 
“Grecian Block” border was especially 
suitable for a literary institution. 

The ‘Deltox” floor coverings are not 
only sweet and cool in hot weather, restful 
to the eye in all light, blending nicely 
with the furniture and surroundings of a 
publishing house, but are comfortable in 
cold weather, pleasant to walk upon, and 
can easily be kept clean, not only by the 
broom and vacuum sweeper, but: if neces- 
sary can be cleansed by the scrubbing 
brush or hose. 

No summer home or apartment should 
lack its share of these artistic and beautiful 
grass carpets, which have already largely 
supplanted coco-fibre and rice straw 
mattings in the United States, and even 
in the export trade to the West Indies, 
Central and South America and Europe. 
At first chiefly used on verandas and in 
the aisles of public buildings, ‘they have 
been largely accepted for summer hotels 
and private houses and especially when 
summer coolness and the wear of many 
feet are to be averted from the exquisite 
polish of parquetry and hardwood floors. 

It is only a few years since I saw in the 
first limited Oshkosh factory the ingenious 
looms which wove into tasteful floor 
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coverings the cured and tinted wire grass 
of the Wisconsin marshes, and now the 
variety and volume of the present annual 
output seems almost beyond belief. The 
only trouble is that now that the editorial 
rooms, the artists’ studio and the business 
offices have been neatly and comfortably 
furnished with Deltox rugs and mattings, 
the denizens of the press and composing 
rooms and the bindery are beginning to 
sing “The Weaver’s Song,” with a unison 
and persistency which argues another 
order for the Company, and more comfort 
for the singers aforesaid. The editor 


would not be surprised if the demand for 
Deltox extended to the newly constructed, 
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picture—would rather do it than eat— 
and he has obtained some remarkable 
views of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE plant. 
He believes in perfecting his work, and 
studying out a situation to get the best 
focus for a picture, whether his camera 
is levelled on an airship or the curb. He 
is happy when the opportunity for a 
good picture presents itself. Of course 
the ‘‘Chapple Press” print shop presented 
these opportunities so generously that he 
had to hide his famous lens until the fever 
passed. 

Young business men of today can re- 
member when thetypewriter was a curiosity 
and a luxury. Today it is the first thing 





The Chapple<Press ‘‘corner-stone party” enjoying themselves enroute to Lexington along the way of 


Paul Revere’s ride . 


geometrically formed garage, which occu- 
pies the southwest corner of the yard, 
and the regular dimensions of which no 
one has been able to figure out either 
forward, upward or downward. When 
the “Deltox” arrived, “‘laid’’ without any 
ceremony of “stretching” or tacking, as 
in the old carpet days, it just “dropped in” 
on the floors and seemed sociable and at 
home. 

Devoted to his art, William C. Ryder 
of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, whose camera 
has given us many interesting vistas of 
the model print shop, started years ago 
as an amateur and naturally evoluted into 
an expert. He is a lover of photography, 
and it has led him to try his tripod in 
various places. William loves to take a 


considered in an office equipment—and all 
factories have offices. A model print shop. 
of today would be incomplete without an 
effective battery of typewriters. 

Some years ago the Oliver habit was 
acquired in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
office. It is not necessary to recite the 
merits of the Oliver typewriter because it 
was early in the field as one of the first suc- 
cessful visible typewriters. The needs of 
modern business call for visibility. The 
demand for more and more publicity and 
information in business is reflected in the 
visible typewriter. 

Years ago there was a certain Oliver 
manager who was interested in our grow- 
ing printing plant, and opportunity being 
presented, his factory at Woodstock, 
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Illinois, was visited. When you see all 
the processes of “making” and look into 
the faces of the people who make a 
machine of everyday use you seem better 
acquainted with the qualities and merits 
of the product. And today in the model 
print shop the ‘‘Olivers” are clicking away 
on messages to be dispatched far and near. 

The age of dictation is passing, for the 
dictaphone has come to stay. What 
modest Mr. “Fuzzy” thinks as he sits 
down at the dictaphone and pouts out his 
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soul into the funnel, sounds like a Bryan 
oration as it rolls out for his stenographer 
to copy. The dictaphone is used largely 
in correspondence to the “News-Letter” 
boys and they have the rare privilege of 
having a direct talk with the editor, pub- 
lisher and director of circulation, trans- 
ferred through the dictapkone to paper. 
The Columbia Dictaphone has already 
become an integral part of up-to-date 
office equipment. 

The story of the Chapple Press would 
not be complete without mention of 
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Mr. John Hewitt, formerly president of 
the Miehle Press Company. It was John 
Hewitt who took hold of the Miehle 
Printing Press Company just at the time 
it needed broad-gauged and aggressive 
business management, and although not 
a printer he was both a manufacturer and 
a business man. The first thing he did in 
entering the printing business was to 
insist that the printing business was a 
sound, legitimate, manufacturing propo- 
sition. Through his influence printing- 
house paper took its rightful place among 
desirable commercial assets. All that 
he did in the development of the printing 
trade will never be fully known to be 
appreciated, but one thing he always had, 
as many know—an unflinching faith in 
young men. He was ready at all times to 
stand in the breach with his customers. 
He not only sold presses, but he studied 
how to make those presses pay profits. 
Throughout the country there is hardly 
a printing establishment without a Miehle 
Printing Press, largely through the broad 
and liberal policy initiated by John Hewitt. 

Several years ago he gave up active 
business and now lives at Grimsby, 
Ontario, the place of his birth. He retired - 
with the sincere and affectionate regard of 
thousands of printers throughout the 
country who will always remember him 
as the man who was so largely instrumental 
in perfecting the development of three- 
color-process printing on the Miehle and 
helped to raise the printing industry to the 
sixth place in importance and attractive- 
ness to the financial world. 

Every plan that has been made in the 
development of the Chapple Press has 
been submitted to him, and in his unselfish 
way he has always found time even in 
the hurry of a busy life to give that advice 
which time and events always justify. 
Mere words are not sufficient to convey 
the grateful tribute of the Chapple boys 
to one whose counsel has been so important 
in the development of a business. His 
predictions as to the growth of the print- 
ing business have always been fulfilled. 
He is one of America’s best business 
men, and in his efforts for the develop- 
ment of the printing craft of the world, 
through his presses, he has left a monu- 
ment that will endure, and endear his 
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name to the: thousands of printers who 
associate their success with the day that 
John Hewitt, by word or letter, said: 
“Push forward and make the quality of 
your work count—the customers will find 
you.” 

* * * 

Yes, we have a lawn in front of our 
building. It shows what a magic trans- 
formation can occur in a few short 
months. A year ago it was a great, deep, 
yawning gravel pit with a few straggly 
shrubs, where the old paving stones were 
dumped and the tin’can rubbish had been 
surreptitiously thrown. It was a fanciful 
cavern in which the boys could play Indian. 
In less than one year that old pit was a 
beautiful greensward. A few loads of loam, 
a rake, a little muscle, some fertilizer and 
grass seed did the work, but the principal 
ingredient was simply old-fashioned work. 
And yet it never did seem real work to 
care for that budding lawn. 

The lawn had to be raked and it had to 
be watered, and what a relief this bit of 
green is in the brown and gray tones of 
the city. This sixteen thousand square 
feet of grass is not only of aesthetic value, 
but has an economic side. lt keeps the 
dust of the street from the building and 
gives a softness of color to the eye and 
makes the shop even more homelike and 
inviting—if this could be possible. Rich 
oriental rugs and carpets cannot surpass 
the elastic spring of the well-kept green- 
sward. It is nature’s balm and covers 
erosive scars. These observations are 
especially interesting in connection with 
the bulletins issued by the government on 
greensward. Never before was the value 
of “just earth” and loam more keenly 
realized than when three weeks revealed 
a fine sprouting carpet of greeri after the 
spring rains. 

We learn things better from our own 
lawn. Grass grows better in cool weather, 
for the little strips in the shade of the 
building grow much better than in that part 
exposed to the sun during the entire day 
—a few things we learned more thoroughly 
when concerned with our own lawn. 

That one straggly tree we all pitied 
during building operations was propped 
up, the loam loosened around its roots, 
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and it has started out now, holding its 
head as high and proud as the towering 
elm that marks the printing plant on 
Dorchester Avenue. Even plants and 
shrubs have a certain affinity for each 
other and an appreciation of care. Then 
there are the insidious weeds and dande- 
lions. They have been conquered. This 
little lawn would have been gratifying to 
Mr. Milton Whitney, whose life study 
has been soil culture, for here was a miracu- 
lous example of what soil will accomplish. 

Next year we may need a crop of cow- 
peas to improve the soil, but this much 
we do know—there is one plot of grass 
in the United States of America in which 
the interest and enthusiasm of all the 
people thereabouts is centered because 
of the marvellous results it has produced. 
“Everybody has been doing it’? with this 
lawn, and we are all proud of it. Everyone 
comments on the growth day by day, as 
the little bit of green that sprang up so 
timidly at first, grows more and more 
lusty as summer advances, calling fcr 
even more attention as it grows stronger 
and helps to weave Nature’s carpet on the 
gentle slope from the picket fence to the 
portals of the NATIONAL MaGazInE Office. 

* * * 

The dream is realized—the dream of 
that vacant lot—the dream of boyhood 
and early manhood, that dream to build; 
and what can excel that bliss of creation? 
To have created something —to realize 
that a nebulous idea has blossomed forth 
into a realization—gives a strange sense 
of gratification. There is room now to 
grow and develop, but it does not seém 
possible, whatever success or development 
may come, that the inspiration of any 
occasion can surpass that of the time when 
the NaTIONAL “‘moved into its own home” 
and turned for the first time the master 
key that unlocks and opens its doors not 
only to every reader and subscriber in this 
broad land, but to every one who desires 
to visit an institution where tlhe practical, 
everyday duties and work of life are 
carried on with that enthusiasm and 
interest characteristic of buc vant spirits 
which in the words of Senato: 1 ‘lihu Root 
“shine out in these disgruntled times like 
autumn leaves in a cedar swamr. ’ 
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The Silent CAarriors 


WE write of the deeds of heroic men, 
And orators tell the tale, 

How they stood to their guns on the battlefield, 
While the minie balls fell like hail; 

How they marched and toiled ‘neath the sultry sun, 
Stood guard ‘neath the starlit sky; 

But who has told of the widow’s tears, 
Whose husband went forth to die? 


Deft fingers have pictured the gallant charge 
Where whole platoons went down, 

And painted the bloody battlefields 
Where heroes won renown; 

Have thrown on the canvas thrilling scenes 
Of carnage and human gore, 

But who has painted the maiden’s pangs 
Whose lover came back no more? 


Sweet singers have sung of the soldier boys 
Who followed the fife and drum, 
And blaring trumpets have sounded forth 
“The conquering heroes come’”’; 
All hail to these, for who would dim 
Their glory so grandly won? 
But who has struck chords to the mother’s grief, 
Who lost an only son? . 


Ah, these were the warriors who fought alone, 
Away from the tramp and the tread, 
Where only the hovering angels knew 
How sorely their sad hearts bled. 
The poet’s pen and painter’s brush 
Fall feebly from the hand, 
And the songster’s note dies in the throat, 
For none can understand. 


Oh, frail of form and stout of heart 
Who stifled the haunting sigh 

With a prayer to Him to protect thine own, 
Who stilleth the raven’s cry; 

As you paced the silent, sepulchral halls 
Through the watches of the night, 

What anguish was thine as the tidings came 
Of loved ones who fell in the fight! 


No hands may strew thy grave with flowers, 
No monument bear thy name 

To shimmer it back to the regal sun 
And perpetuate thy fame; 

But as the eternal years go by, 
And God shall reward His own, 

Some chaplets must fall on the brows of those 
Who suffered and sobbed alone. ; 


—Beecher W. Waltermire. 
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8 ose great pleasure in returning home 
is to find in the “Happy Corner’’ of 
the desk, letters from readers who appre- 
ciate the improvements made in the Na- 
TIONAL from month to month. We feel 
this month that we have something to 
whisper confidentially that will be espe- 
cially appreciated by our boy readers, for 
Judge Henry A. Shute, the creator of the 
delightful ‘Plupy” sketches, has written 
several of. his inimitable stories for the 
NATIONAL. Judge Shute is perhaps the 
most popular boy writer of the day and 
there are few boys—or girls, or grownups— 
who have not met “‘Plupy” in “The Real 
Diary of a Real Boy” or in the other 
volumes where his adventures have been 
chronicled. Those who have not met 
“Plupy” can readily get acquainted by 
hearing his comment on “Teachers” in 
this month’s Nationat. In the June 
issue, ‘‘Plupy’s Experiences as a Bill 
Poaster,” spelled as just a boy would 
spell it, will be given. And other “Plupy” 
stories will follow. 

It is not at all strange that Judge 
Shute should be so popular with American 
boys, because he understands the real boy 
of today, and in writing the experiences of 
Plupy he is only recalling the joyous days 
of his own boyhood. We feel that in these 
forthcoming stories we have a real treat 
for boy readers of the NATIONAL, and the 
editor hopes that the boys will write just 
what they think of the stories. 

As for the rest of us, we all want to be 
boys, at least, to be young at heart, and 
there is no better way to keep young than 
to be in sympathy with the young, and 
to see in them our own youth. 


| Rosberg ingenuity has been taxed 
since the earliest days of periodicals 
to formulate a letter accompanying return- 
ed manuscripts which would soften the 
rejection and explain the feelings of the 
editor. The contributor will not interpret 
the words “not available,’ as aught else 
but objection, in spite of the fact that there 
is no space for a thousand of the little 
reasons that cannot be recited with each 
manuscript in explanation. From the 
Chinese we can learn much in editorial 
diplomacy. One letter sent out by a 
Chinese editor in the graphic characters 
of the Celestial language has been pre- 
served as-a prize example, and most im- 
pressively tells a story for which the 
mother tongue of America seems inade- 
quate: 

“We have read your manuscript with 
infinite delight. By the sacred ashes of 
our ancestors, we swear that we have never 
read such a splendid piece of writing. But 
if we printed it, His Majesty, the Em- 
peror, our most high and most mighty 
ruler, would order us to take this as a 
model, and never print anything inferior. 
As this would not be possible in less than 
a thousand years, we with great regret 
return thy divine manuscript and ask a 
thousand pardons.” 

Imagine Colonel George Harvey putting 
on his horn-rimmed. spectacles to indite 
these lines to the Harper court of con- 
tributors! 

Alas! Even such courtesy has its draw- 
backs. For some contributors would cry 
out, ‘Editorial Sarcasm,” and others might 
re-submit the manuscript with a promise 
to write for the publication for life. 
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A sentinel years ago there landed on 
American soil a young man who was 
born and educated in Dollar, the Eton of 
Scotland, within ten miles of the native 
home of Andrew Carnegie. From early 
childhood he had read everything that the 
great steel man had written, and from it 
had visions of the time when he might 
“come to America.” He arrived in New 
York, armed with that Scotch persever- 
ance, persistence and ‘thorough training in 
his ‘trade that has been the basis of many 
fortunes’ * accumulated by America’s 
adopted sons. 

Thoroughly conversant with the wool 
business in all its details, from sheep to 
factory, he became identified with worsted 
and woolen manufacturing, and with an 
indomitable spirit of enterprise he estab- 
lished the Saxony Worsted Mills at New- 
ton, Massachusetts, and became the ruling 
head of the Silesia Worsted Mills at North 
Chelmsford, Massachusetts, and president 
of the Scotia and Strathmore Mills. With 
patience and perseverance he built steadily 
up a large and profitable business, until he 
became one of the largest individual spin- 
ners in the world: With that initiative 
sense of the Scotchman who knows wool 
from the sheep’s back, and in ‘‘Hieland 
Plaides,” and with a knowledge of the 
finest fabrics° known to the trade, he 
mastered the difficulties confronting the 
worsted and woolen manufacturers in this 
country, and was soon recognized as one 
of the most efficient, successful and far- 
seeing manufacturers in America. 

The success he has attained reads like 
a romance. By concentration of energy, 
and the spirit that surmounts every 
difficulty and with the thoroughness and 
determination of his race, Mr. Andrew 
Adie, in less than twenty years, has be- 
come one of the prominent figures in the 
textile industry in America. 

He was recently called upon to be 
President of the United States Worsted 
Company, and at this moment is effecting 
an organization that promises to become a 
leading and important factor in the world’s 
worsted and woolen trade. 

To realize that in twenty years this 
young man has been able to build up an 
industry giving employment to thousands 
of operators, and at the same time yielding 


to the stockholders a proper return on 
the capital invested, shows what character 
and efficiency can accomplish in these days. 

On another page of THE NATIONAL 
appears an article which he prepared in 
conjunction with the late John G. Wright, 
his father-in-law, who was identified with 
the Boston wool trade for more than fifty 
years, and was, at the time of his death, 
the largest importer of foreign wools in 
America. 

To sit with Mr. Adie a few moments in 
his office and hear over the telephone the 
somewhat cryptical terms peculiar to the 
wool trade, indicates how great an aggre- 
gate of business and human effort is carried 
on almost subconsciously by those trained 
and immersed in a vocation into which 
their every life action is interwoven. 

Mr. Adie enjoys the confidence of his 
associates and the respect and loyalty of 
his employes, in whom he takes the deepest 
personal interest. He is still on the sunny 
side of forty, and in addition to his thor- 
ough command of business, Mr. Adie is an 
enthusiastic student of literature, which 
so many Scotch lads seem to imbibe as 
naturally as the fragrant air of their native 
heather. os 

Although of a retiring nature, yet Mr. 
Adie is a man with a hobby. He is an 
ardent lover of horses, and an all-round 
sportsman. 

* * * 


SEOMER A Eeene in the very title wins you, 
with its salutation, ‘Top o’ the Morn- 
in’.’” The new comedy produced by 
Colonel Henry W. Savage and written by 
Anne Caldwell is refreshing in the theatrical 
offerings of the season. When you buy 
your ticket the man at the window seems 
to blink a “Top o’ the mornin’ ” to you, 
although it is evening, and the usher has 
the same salutation in action—if not in 
words. Little green cards sing it to you 
with the refrain, ‘““The Wearing of the 
Green.”’ It is one of those plays that brings 
back the halcyon days of Boucicault, and 
in careful setting and production is a typi- 
cal Savage offering. Whether a play is a 
great success or is doomed to the ware- 
house a week thereafter, everything that 
Henry W. Savage produces is done with 
infinite care for details. No manager seems 
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& MR. ANDREW ADIE , 
The author, with Mr. John G. Wright, of ‘‘ The Sheep Herder, Wool Manufacturer and Tariff ’’ appearing in 
this issue of the Natrona. Mr. Adie is one of the leading figures in the world’s woolen industry 


to be more conscientious and earnestly 
considerate of the service he gives his 
patrons. 

The orchestra begins playing ‘The 
Wearing of the Green” and the old Irish 
airs, and the warm-hearted spirit of the 


Emerald Isle comes over the audience, and 
everyone has a sympathetic interest as the 
thrilling and dainty story is unfolded act 
by act. Miss Gertrude Quinlan as “Jerry” 
reminds one of the great success of Maude 
Adams in “The Little Minister.” With 
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the quick wit and charming frankness of 
the Irish maiden she soon wins her way 
into the heart of the audience. It would be 
unfair to tell the story of the play because 
it must be seen to be understood. It is the 
exquisite action of Jerry suited to the 
words that makes the play go. Under all 
conditions the indomitable Jerry focusses 
interest—whether in the stress of defend- 


ing a weak brother, of going to jail or to. 


the Kerry fair, it is all the same to Jerry. 
Her song “Come-All-Ye’’ in the second 
act is more than two hundred years old, 
and is in itself a feature of great interest. 
The sweet, domestic touch that people 
love even in these days, the tug-of-war 
and the dances, the Irish pipers’ tunes, 
the jaunting car with a real donkey—all 
these features give every turn of the play 
a “Top o’ the Mornin’ ” greeting. 

What made this play especially interest- 
ing to me was that I saw the first rehearsal 
at a hall in New York, when Colonel 
Savage with the author and Mr. George 
W. Marion, the well-known stage director, 
met in a bare room, where with only chairs 
as a stage setting to indicate entrance and 
exit, the lines were first spoken. 

The Irish-American cast of “Top o’ the 
Mornin’ ”’ seems to be peculiarly appro- 
priate. Who could see Tim Murphy as 
the lovable, vigorous Father Quinn .with- 
out falling in love with that big-hearted 
personality? There is no problem in the 
play; no trying sex tangles—all those 
things are eliminated that bring the scowl 
and dyspeptic look to theatergoers. 

People just go to the play, laugh and 
enjoy themselves, and when it is all over 
realize that ‘Top o’ the Mornin’ ” is more 
than an Irish play—it is a sociable if un- 
spoken salutation among theatergoers, and 
has those subtle, irresistible heart touches 
that make the whole world kin. 


* * * 


OW we'll all take a trip to South Ameri- 

ca before the Panama Canal opens. 
Mr. Peter MacQueen, F. R. G. S., the 
renowned world traveler and lecturer, 
has been commissioned by the NATIONAL 
MaGaAZINE to proceed to South America 
and write for the Magazine a series of 
eight articles that will be of timely interest, 
as he will visit every country and come in 


personal touch with the people and public — 


men of the various sections. The subject 
will include illustrated articles on “Panama 
and Colombia,” “The Equatorial Republic 
of Ecuador,” “The Republic of Peru and 
the Kingdom of the Incas,” “Bolivia and 
the Andean Valley,” ‘‘Chilians, the Yan- 
kees of South America,” “The Transcon- 
tinental Railway across the Andes from 
Valparaiso to Buenos Aires.” Doesn’t 
this look interesting? 

There will be an article devoted to the 
Argentine Republic, the great competitor 
of the United States in wheat and cattle 
and finally one on the Portuguese Repub- 
lic of Brazil with its magnificent capital 
of Rio Janeiro with its coffee fields and 
rubber plantations. 

South America is just emerging from 
a lethargy of four hundred years. It is 
a land rich in everything that makes the 
modern nations great. It has furrowed 
fields and forest heights and river beds that 
gleam with gold, and hills that are crowded 
with waiting metals. The Amazon, the 
mightiest river in the world, sends out 
its tributaries through the uplands of 
Brazil—a larger and more fructile land 
than the United States itself. These arti- 
cles we hope to have begin early in the 
autumn and appear through the fall and 
early winter. Mr. McQueen will accom- 
pany the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
on a great part of its journey and will have 
the best opinions of these trained men 
and financiers upon the valuations. He 
also carries letters and greetings from THE 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE to all the prominent 
men in the Southern republics. Ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wrote of Mr. MacQueen 
to the Pan-American Union at Washing- 
ton, “Peter MacQueen is a friend of mine. 
He is one of the American citizens who 
with sincere patriotism is trying to help 
our country both in its general affairs and 
its international relations.” The articles 
written for the NATIQNAL by Mr. Mac- 
Queen will be the most authoritative report 
published in the United States upon pres- 
ent conditions and future possibilities of 
South America. Our merchants and manu- 
facturers and all the citizens of this coun- 
try are interested in the great new era 
that will open with the opening of the 
Panama Canal. 
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Quality ‘American Enterprise finds Business Profit in 


Is Improving the Standards of Existence and Ap- 
pealing to the Pride of Common Folk.” 
—Arnold Bennett. 








Economy 





Mr. Bennett thought it worth putting into a book 
that New York tenants of low-price apartments gladly 
pay an increased rental for beautiful fittings and trim 


and finish. 


From lowest price to highest price, not only of 
apartments but of furniture and pianos and carriages 
and automobiles and all other products of manufacture, 
there is Business Profit in Appealing to Pride. 


Something in the American atmosphere causes 
dissatisfaction with whatever fails to make the artistic 
appeal. 


The money for a Splendid Varnish—a Murphy 
Varnish—gives more Satisfaction than ten times the 
money in any other part of the building or the product. 


TheVarnith Murphy Varnish Company “ss: 


That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President CHICAGO, 
Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada ILLS. 





Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 
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unavailable offerings. 





LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


For the Little Helps found suited for use in this depariment we award six months’ 

subscription to the National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. 
Help does not appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone 
We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or uncommon 
dish. Enclose stamped addressed envelope if you wish us to return or acknowledge 


If your Little 








A GENTLE REMINDER 
BY M. H. 

A little pad and pencil hanging in a con- 
venient place and used as a reminder of over- 
looked or forgotten personal services between 
members of the family, is a great convenience. 
Each one writes his own request and the one 
performing the service scratches out the 
entry and signs his initials. Loose buttons, 

atches and pressing balance pencil sharpen- 
ing, cranky door fastenings, etc., and friction 
is saved by not having to constantly mention 
the requests. 


INEXPENSIVE DUST MOP 
BY MRS. A. R. S. 


Take eight or more discarded stockings 
(preferably wool, but cotton may be used 
if desired). Cut off the feet, fold each leg 
in middle and cut ends to within an inch 
of fold in strips about an inch wide. Then 
sew all together, stitching along fold, and fas- 
ten in ordinary mop stick. Saturate with 
oil or use dry as preferred. 





SOAP SCRAPS 
BY MRS. J. H. S. 

It is unnecessary to waste the last of a 
bar of toilet or laundry soap. If, when it is 
worn thin, it is stuck to a fresh cake, it_can 
all be used and it is an easy matter to apply 
it to a new cake. 


DYSPEPTICS’ BREAD 
BY MRS. L. H. P. 


Scald one quart of sweet milk and pour it 
over one-fourth cup of brown sugar and one 
and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt. When luke- 
warm stir in one quart each of graham and 
white flour and one-half cupful of flax-seed 
meal, measured before sifting, together with 
one yeast cake, which has been dissolved in 
a little warm water. Beat all together for 
five minutes, pour into greased pans and let 
rise until spongy. Bake slowly and thor- 
oughly. Excellent for those troubled with 
constipation. 


HARD LAUNDRY SOAP 
BY MRS. W. J. S. 

Boil together the following ingredients: 
Two and one-half quarts of water, two table- 
spoonfuls (three ounces) sal soda, one level 
spoonful (one-half ounce) borax, one-half 
ounce carbonate of ammonia, three-fourths 
pound (one bar) common laundry soap. 
When well dissolved let cool and cut into 
bars. This soap can be used in hard water 
and is very easy to make. 





FOR CHOKING 
Bt-c::%, 


Lifting the left arm as high as possible 
will bring relief, and the obstruction will pass 
down. 
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“We make somany 
claims for our 
Mennen’s Shav- 
ing Cream, that 
they almost 
seem ridicu- 
lous—but the 
pleasantfea- 
ture of it is, 
we can back 
up every one 
of them.” 
Put our cream to the test, and prove for 


yourself that it will do all we claim for it, and 
even more. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream solves all the big 
and little troubles of shaving. 


Try it at our expense—write today for a free 
sample. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream 






ASSP 











The Advantages of Drinking 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


The Cocoa of 
High Quality 


elie in its absolute 
purity and whole- 
someness, its deli- 
cious natural flavor, 
and its perfect 
assimilation by the 
digestive organs. 





As there are many inferior 
imitations, consumers 


Registered b to get th ith 
et ot our trade-mark pepper re 
Walter Baker ©, Co. Ltd. 


Established 1720 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
7 rT | 

















Copyright, 1913 
Wells Fargo & Co. 


Che Wells Fargo Girl Girl 
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Moth Proof Cedar Chest 





A beautiful 
Piedmont Southern Red Cedar Chest 
ge than rays for itself in what it saves. 
i and p from 

ths, mice, dust wpe damp. It pays for itself" over 
ond over again in the pleasure and satisfaction it gives. A 
Piedmont looks rich in any home. The ideal gift for 7 wel 
dings, birthdays, graduations. The finest gift to every 
woman and to every girl. Every Piedmont is made of 
genuine Southern mountain red cedar, wy moth proof 
cedar. Write today for fine book—FRE 


15 Day sFree Trial 


See this way’ chest in your home on 15 days free 
trial. Send direct to us. Get your chest at factory prices. 
epaid The most liberal offer ever made. The 

biggest and finest line of cedar chests in the world to select from. 
Our great catalog shows all designs, styles and sizes. Write for it. 


Every style and design in Pied- 

oOo ree mont chests, couches, chiffo- 

robes, high-boys, low-boys; all 

Southern mountain red cedar shown in fine illustrations. 

Also booklet, entory, of Red Cedar. Mc Phis booklet and pig 

page, fu catalog 's 

our opectal Se pring season offer. Send. waft 5 ro 

get all postpaid, FREE. Write today. Bon’ *t delay. 











Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 300, Statesville, N.C. 
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OIL THE BRUSH 
BY L. L. B. 

If the brush of the carpet sweeper is dipped 
in kerosene once a month it will be found that 
the sweeping will raise no dust, and carpets 
and rugs will look much fresher. 


Unpainted Kitchen Floors 
Dissolve fifteen cents’ worth of perman- 
ganate of potash in one gallon of boiling 
water. Apply to floor with a paint brush 
while mixture is hot. It will stain a beautiful 
brown and cleans nicely. 


TO MOISTEN CITRON 
BY MRS. R. W. E. 

Before slicing citron, lay it in a small 
strainer and place on top of the teakettle 
for a few minutes. The steam will soften 
the citron and make it easier to cut. 

Salt in Garbage Can 

Before putting anything in the garbage 
can place a layer of salt in the bottom, and 
no matter how cold it gets, the garbage will 
not stick to the can when being emptied. 


FOR GRIDDLE CAKES 
BY G. A. S, 

For a twenty-five pound mixture of mate- 
rial, mix together twelve pounds of buck- 
wheat flour, eight pounds of whole wheat 
flour (with outer husk of the wheat removed 
or left on as desired), five pounds freshly 
ground yellow corn meal. Prepare with 
yeast or yeast cake, rising over night as is 
usual for griddle cakes. Bake in a hot soap- 
stone griddle. 


SWALLOWING CAPSULES 
BY B. N. 

To those who find difficulty in swallowing 
medicine in capsules, the following will be 
found efficacious: Place capsule in the mouth, 
having the head slightly lowered. Sip a small 
quantity of water, lift the head and swallow. 
The capsule floats at top of the water and 
will slip naturally down the throat followed by 
the water. 


HOOKS AND EYES 
BY MRS. C. W. T. 

To find out whether hooks and eyes will 
leave rust marks on dresses when laundered, 
test them with a magnet. If they are drawn 
to the magnet, they contain steel and should 
not be used on wash dresses. 


BAKED APPLES AND CHEESE 
BY M. L. G. 

Pare fair-sized apples and hollow out, then 
fill with a mixture of grated cheese and butter. 
Put a tiny bit of butter on the top and bake. 
Serve hot. 


SEWING COMFORTABLES 
BY MRS. W. E. B. 


Lay top on floor; spread cotton on, and 
place on top the lining. Pin to carpet :at 
corners to keep smooth. Thread darning 
needle with long double cotton or yarn; 
take a short stitch, then one about four inches 
long, across the end and repeat, making the 
short stitch the second time above middle 
of long stitch in first row. Rows should be 
about four inches apart. Roll up the quilt 
as it is stitched. When through, clip the 
long stitch and tie into knots. This saves 
the trouble of putting the quilt into a frame, 
and is quicker. 

TO SET COLORS 
BY,2,,0: 

For lavender use one tablespoonful sugar of 
lead to one gallon of water; for blue, one- 
half cup of vinegar to one gallon of water; 
for black or pink, two cups of salt to one 
gallon of water. 

For Geraniums 

Geraniums will flourish if watered, in 

winter, with hot water. 


INEXPENSIVE FROSTING 
BY MRS. W. E. B. 
Boil one cup of granulated sugar in one- 


half cup of water until it makes soft ball in 
cold water. Take off stove, sprinkle flour 
over top, beat it in until creamy, flavor and 
spread on cake quickly. Cocoa can be added 
for chocolate frosting. 


FRIED ONIONS 
BY MRS. J. S. M. 

Slice Bermuda onions in thick slices and 
soak in milk, or milk and water, for an hour. 
Then fry in butter or drippings with a little 
water to steam them through. Cover them 
until nearly done. They are delicious and 
served with baked potatoes will take the place 
of a meat dish. 


SHARPENS SCISSORS 
BY MRS. W. A. P. M. 


Hold a needle firmly by the head between 
the thumb and first finger and with the scis- 
sors in the right hand cut back and forth on 
the needle, as though trying to cut the 
needle in two. After several cuttings the 
scissors will be found very sharp. 


A LAMP CHIMNEY PRECAUTION 
BY MRS. P. R. 

Before putting a new lamp chimney on 
the lamp, wash it in a pan of warm water in 
which a lump of alum the size of a walnut 
has been dissolved. This will guarantee 
against breakage by the flame. 





